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PREFACE 


Dr. Dbossen s treatise on the Upauishads needs no forma] 
introduction or commendation to students of Indian 
thought who are fiimiliar with the German language. 
To others I would fain hope that the translation here 
presented, which appears with the author’s sanction, may 
serve to make known a work of very marked ability and 
of surpassing interest. As far as my knowledge extends, 
there is no adequate exposition of the Upanishads available 
in English. The best was published by Messrs. Trtibner 
more than a quarter of a century ago, and is in many 
respects out of date. As traced liere by the master-hand 
01 the author, the teaching of the ancient Indian seers 
presents itself in clearest light, and claims the sympathetic 
study of all lovers of truth. 

lor the English rendering I am alone responsible. 
And where I may have failed to catch the precise meaning 
of the original, or adequately to represent the turn of 
phrase, I can only ask the indulgence of the reader. Dr. 
Deussen’s style is not easy. And if a more capable hand 
than iriine had been willing to essay the task of trans¬ 
lation, I would gladly have resigned my office. With 
whatsoever care I can hardly hope entirely to have 
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(iswipcd error. But for auy iiulicatioti of oversight or 
mistake, and any suggestion for improvement, I shall be 
most grateful. The work lias exacted many hours that 
could be ill spared from a very full life. If however it 
conduce in any way to a better understanding of the 
mind and heart of India 1 shall be amply repaid. 


A. S. GEPKN. 


PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR 


—. 

Thk present work forms the second part of my General 
History of Philosophy. It is however complete in itself; 
and h-os for its subject the Philosophy of the Upanishads, 
the culminating point of the Indian doctrine of the \ 
universe. This point had been already reached in Vcdic, 
pre-Buddhist times ; and in philosophical significance has i 
been surpassed by none of the later developments of 
thought up to the present day. In particular the Sahkhya 
system has followed out lines of thought traced for it in 
the Upanishads, and has emphasized realistic tendencies 
already found there {infra, pp. 239-255). Buddhism 
also, though of entirely independent origin, yet beti’ays 
its indebtedness in essential points to the teaching of 
the Upanishads, when its main fundamental thought ; 
(nirvdnam, the removal of suffering by the removal of 
trishnd) meets us expressed in other words (union with 
Brahman by the removal of kdma) in the passage from 
the Brihadfiranyaka quoted below.^ 

The thoughts of the Vediinta therefore became for 
India a pennaueut and characteristic spiritual atmosphere, 
which pervades all the products of the later literature. 

1 Bvih. 4. 4. 6, infra p. 348, 

vii 
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Gveiy Indiau KriDiuiun to-day the Opanishads are 
what the New Testament is to the Christian. 

So significant a phenomenon deserved and demanded 
a more compreiiensive treatment than it had yet obtained. 
And my hope is to remove in some measure the cIou<l 
which hitherto has obscured this subject, and. to exhibit 
order and consistency in place of the confused mass of 


contradictory conceptions, which alone had been supposed 
to exist. If the result is not a uniform and unified 
system, there is yet found a regular historical develop¬ 
ment, the key to which is an original, abrupt and daring 
idealism; and this in its further progress by a twofold 
concession, on the one hand to traditional beliefs, and on 
the other to the empirioil prepossessions natural to us 
all, was gradually developed into that which we, adopting 
Western phraseology if not always in a Western sense, 
call pantheism, cosmogonism, theism, atheism (Sfihkhya) 
and deism (Yoga). Chap, ix., -The Unreality of the 
Universe” (pp. 226-239), which by its paradoxical title 
attracts attention and provokes contradiction, or the final 
survey at the close of the book (p. 396 fl'.), may well 
serve as a first introduction to these oriental teachings. 

A remarkable and at first siglit perplexing feature in 
this entire evolution of thought is the persistence with 
which the original idealism holds its ground, not annulled 
or set aside by the panti.eistic and theistic developments 
that have grown out of it. On the contrary it remains 
« hvmg force, the influence of which may i»e more or 
less directly traced everywhere, until it is finally abandoned 
by the Sankhya system. Adopted by the VedSnta it is 
proclaimed as the only “ higher knowledge” {pard vidyd), 
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,„i»jj*4^ontra8ted with all those realistic developineuts 
which together with the creation and transmigration 
doctrines are known as the “ lower knowledge ” {apard 
vidyd), and are explained as accommodations of the written 
revelation to tlie weakness of human understandiniT. 

O 

This accommodation theory of the later VedS,nti8t teachers 
is not wholly baseless, and needs correction only in the 
one point that this adjustment to the empirical capacity 
of the intellect (which works within the relations of time, 
space and causality) was not intentional and conscious, 
but unconscious. In this shape the idea of accothmodation 
becomes a key . which is fitted to unlock the secrets not 
only of the doctrinal developments of the Upanishads, 
but of many analogous phenomena in Western philosophy. 
B’or the practice of clothing metaphysical intuitions in the 
forms of empirical knowledge is met with not only in 
India, but also in Europe from the earliest times. And 
for that very reason no account would have been taken 
of it had not Kant demonstrated the incorrectness of 
the whole procedure, as I hope to show; in detail in the 
later parts of my work. 


P. DEUS8EN. 
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THE 


PniLOSOPlIY OP THE UPANISHADS 


A. INTRODUCTION TO THE PITTLOSOPHY 
OF THE UPANmiADS 


J. THE ITACE OF THE UFANISIIADS IN 
THE LITEKATHRE OF THE VEDA 

]. The Veda and its Divisions 

It will be remembered tl»at our earlier investigatioBS led 
to a classification of Vedio literature into four principal 
parts, which correspond to the four priestly offices at the 
Soma sacrifice; these are the Eig, Yajur, Sama, and 
Atharvaveda, each of which comprises a SariihitA, a BiAh 
roana, and a Sutra. The BrAhmaua (in the wider sense of 
the term) is then further divided by the exponents of the 
Vedanta into three orders, which as regards their contents 
are for the most pa't closely connected with and overlap 
one another, viz.—Vidhi, Arthavada, and Ved<4nta or j 
Upanishad. The following scheme may be helpful in 
retaining in the memory this primary classification of 
the Veda:— 
i. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 



B. r{rtiLm.iiia. - ArUiavada. 

C. SCitra. I c. Vedanta. ( 


1 
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•JA further preliminary remark is that each of 
/ovQ twelve parts of the Veda has been preserved as a 
rule not separately, but in several often numerous forms, 
inasmuch as each Veda was taught in different SYikhds 
(literally, ‘‘branches” of the tree of the Veda), ie. Vedic 
schools, which in their treatment of tlie common subject* 
matter varied so considerably from one another that, 
in course of time, distinct works were produced, the 
contents of which nevertheless remained practically 
the same. In particular, each of the three ancient 
Vedas (in tlie case of the fourth the relations are 
usually different) comprises not one Brahmana, but 
several; and similarly there exist for each Veda not 
one but several Upauishads. On this subject more wii4 
be found below. 


2. Brdhmanci, Aranyaka, TIpanishad 

The link between the Upanishad and the Brrihinana 
with its very different spirit is as a rule not direct, 
but established, ordinarily by means of an Avanyakci or 
forest-book, to the close of which the Upanishad is 
attached, or in which it is included. The name is given 
either because (as 01deubei‘g supposes, Pro!., p. 291), on 
ai'^count ot its mysterious character it should be imparted 
to the student not iu the village {gnhne), but outside 
of it (arariijey in the jungle) (cp. the narrative, Brih. 
3. 2. 13, and tiie names rahasyam, ivpanishad), or 
because from the very begiiining it was “a Brahmana 
appointed for the vow of the anchorite. ' ' The contents 
of the Aranyakas perhaps favour rather the latter con¬ 
ception, so far as they consist mainly of all kinds of 
explanations of the ritual and allegorical speculations 
therein. Ihis is only what might be expected in the life 

/ SHvana ; 9ee Aufrecht, Finl. zumAit, 

/sr., n- in., aivd cp. Deusaen, Ujmi., p. 7 
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ARANYAKiV UPANISH.'' 

forest as a substitute for tlie actual 
^‘Y^S^ejSservances, which for the most part were 

pi-acticable; and they form a natural trajisition to tlie 
speculations of the Upanishads, altogether emancipated 
us these are from the limitations of a formal cult. The 
connecting-link is never wanting where the written 
tradition of a Sfikhft has been banded down unbroken 
(as is not the case with the Kdthako,, S'veMs’ralara, 
Maitrdyaniya), for both the Aitareyins and KaushUakim 
of the Rigveda and the TaittiHyakus and Vdiasaneyzm 
of the Yajurveda possess together with the Samliitfi, their 
Bruhmana with Aranyaka and Upauisliad. Even then, 
if in the schools of the S3,maveda the name A ranyaka is 
not employed, yet there also the introductions to the 
Upanishads * bear throughout the character of Aranyakas. 
This succession of ritual allegorical and phihrsophical 
texts, which is really the same in all the Sakhis, may 
be due partly to the order of thought, adopted for the pur¬ 
poses of instruction, in which the Saiiihita would naturally 
be followed immediately by the Brfihmana (so fat as this 
was generally taught, cp. Olden berg, Prol., p. 291); the 
deep mysterious meaning of the ceremonies would then 
be unfolded in the Aranyaka; and finally the expjo.sition 
of the Upanishads would close the period of \"cdic in¬ 
struction. As early, therefore, as S’vet. 6. 22 and Mund. 
3, 2. 6, and thenceforward, the Upanisliails bore the 
name Veddnta {i.e. “end of the Veda’’). On the other 
hand it is not to be denied that the order of the texts 
within the canon of each Sakh^ corresponds generally 
to their historical development, and that the po.sition of 
tlie several parts affords an indication of their earlier or 
' later date. If, however, these two factors that determined 
the arrangement, namely, the tendency to a sysleniatic 
cla.ssification of the material for instruction and ihe 


I) 


sacrificil 


10 longer 



* ChliDUogya Upan. 1-2, UpaswliadbrSb. 1-3. 
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rl^’vatiou of the order of chronological developmc 
Shiictiially for the most part coincide in their result, this 
is very simply explained on the supposition that in the 
coin’se of time the general interest was transferred from 
the ritualistic luetliod of treatment to the allegorical, 
anti from that again to the philosophical. Moreover, the 
separation of tlie material is by no means strictly carried 
out, but in all three classes, Brahraanas, Aranyakas, and 
Upanishads, there are found occasionally digressions of 
a ritual as well a.s allegorical or philosophical nature. 
Especially notewortliy, however, and demanding explana¬ 
tion is the circumstance that, apart from this occasional 
overlapping of the subject-matter, the broad distinctions 
between Bvahmana Ar.ipyaka and Upanishad are by 
no means always correctly observed; e.p., among the 
Aitareyius the matter of the Br4hmana extends into the 
Aranyaka, while with the Taittiriyakas the close of the 
Brslhmana and the beginning of the Aranyaka agree 
throughout, and the dividing line is entirely arbitrary. 
This state of things is to be explained probably only on 
the supposition that the entire teaching material of each 
S'fikh& formed originally a consecutive whole, and that 
this whole was first in the later times distinguished into 
BrShmana Aranyaka and Upanishad, on a principle which 
did not depend upon the character of the subject-matter 
alone, but which, though in general correspondence with 
it, was in fact imposed from without. Such a principle we 
seem to be able to recognise in the later order of the four 
(isramas, by virtue of which it bectxme the duty of every 
liidian Brahman first as hrahrnac drin to spend a jrortion 
of his life with a Brahman teacher, then as gnhastha to 
rear a family and to carry out the obligatory sacrifices, 
in order thereafter as vdnaprasthxx. to withdraw into the 
solitude of the forest, and to devote himself to self- 
discipline and meditation, until finally in extreme old age. 
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from all attachment to earth, homeless and w 
Josseasions, free from all obligations, he wandered about 
as sannydsin {hhikshu, parivrdjalm), awaiting only his 
spirit’s release into the supreme spirit. In the instructio.u 
communicated to him the brahmacdrin was put in posses¬ 
sion of a rule of conduct for his entire future life. From 
the BrAhmana he learnt how, as grihmtha, he would have 
to carry out the ritual of sacrifice with the aid of the 
officiating priests ; the Aranyaka, as indeed is implied 
in the name, belonged to the period of life as vdr^praMha-, 
during which for the most part meditation took the place 
of the sacrificial acts: and finally the Upanishad taught 
theoretically that aloofness from the world which the sann- 
ydksin was bound to realise in practice. Therefore it is 
soid of him, that he should “ live without the (liturgical) 
precepts of the Veda,” but yet “ recite the Aranyaka and 
the Upanishad of all the Vedas.” ^ And as ordinarily 
Aranyaka and Upanishad were blended together, so 
until quite late times, as we shall .see, no strict line of 
demarcation was drawn in moat instances between 
vdnaprastha and sannydsin. 


3. The Upanishods of the three older Vedas 

As the BrShmanas formed the ritual text-books of the 
Vedic Sakhks, so the Upanishads attached to them were 
originally nothing more that the text-books of dogma, a 
fact which accounts especially for the identity in them all 
of the fundamental thought, which is developed at greater or 
less length and with the utmost variety. The earliest rise 
of the S'akhas or Vedic .schools, on which this community 
of the ritual, and with it the philosophical tradition de¬ 
pends, is to be sought in a time in which the contents of the 
SaihhitA were already substantially fixed, and were trans¬ 
mitted from teacher to pupil to be committed to memory.* 
^ Aru^cya-XJp. 2. * Cp. Chdnd. 6. 7. 2. 


rmisT/f 
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le other hand the necessary ritual allegorr 
dogmatic explanations were communicated to the 
pupils extempore, and from these subsequently the 
oldest Indian prose took its rise. The result was that 
the common inaterial of instruction, which in its essential 
features was already determined, received very various 
m(»dificatioiis, corresponding to the idiosyncrasy of the 
teacher, not only in regard to execution and mystical 
interpretation of the particular ceremonies, but also be¬ 
cause one laid greater stress on the liturgical, another on 
the dogmatic teaching. Hence it is that the Upaiiishads 
of the individual schools differ so greatly in length. 
In the course of centuries the originally extempore 
instruction crystallised into fixed texts in prose, which 
were committed to memory verbatim by the pupil, 
while at the same time the divergences between the 
individual schools became wider. It is therefore quite 
credilde that Indian writers should have been able to 
euumerate a considerable number of S'S.khas, in which 
each Veda was studied. But it is equally intelligible that 
of these many S'&khS,s the Tiiajority disappeared in the 
struggle for existence, and that for each Veda only a few 
prominent S'A.kh&s with the Upanishads belonging to them 
have been preserved. We must limit ourselves here for 
general guidance to a mere enumeration of the eleven extant 
Upanishads of the three older Vedas, with the remark, 
however, that in the case of seve al of these it is doubtful 
whether they are correctly attributed to the SakhA 
concerned. A further discussion of this point will be 
found i]\ the Introductions prefixed to my traiiblations of 
the sixty" Upanishads. 


Sl 




UrANisHAU. 

I. ^igveda. 

k.\tatey& ‘Upani.‘»hjvl. 
KaualUtaki Upanishad. 


S'IkhI. 

Aitareyin?*. 

Kaushitakma. 


misT/fj, 



UFANISHADS OF THE 

S^iriiaveda. 

CMndogya Upanisliad, 

Kena (Talavakfira) TIpanialjAd, 
ijiirveda~-(a) Black. 

Tfuttinya Upanishad. > 
Mahatiarayana lT 2 )aTushad. ) 
K&thaka Upanishad. 
S'vctAsVatam Upanishad. 

A1 aitrdyanlya CTjmniaiiad 
[0) White. 

xjrinadArapyaka Upanishad, ) 
Upanishad. J 


ATHAHVAVEDA 

T(li.idiius. 



Jainiiniyas (TalavakAros). 


Taittirfyakas. 

Kdthas. 

(wanting.) 

Maitruya\iiy(is. 


Vajasancyins, 


4. The Upanishads of the xitharvaveda ' 

The case is entirely different with the numerous Upa* 
nishads which have found admission into the Atharva- 
veda. It is true that several of them trace back their 
doctrine to Saunaka or Pippahida, or even (as the 
.Brahma-Up.) to both together; and according to the 
tradition communicated by Mrayana and Colebrooke, 
not only single treatises, but complete series of Upani¬ 
shads were attributed to the S'aimakiyas or Pippaladis. 
But the contradictions of these accounts, as well as the 
circumstance that the most diverse Upanishads refer tlieir 
doctrine to the alleged founders of the Atharvaveda 
Sakbas, Saunaka and PippalSda, suggest the conjecture 
that we should see in this little more than an arbitrary 
attachment to well-known names of antiquity; just as 
other AtharvH-Upanishads trace back their doctrine to 
YSjfiavaJkhya, to Ahgiras or Atharvan, or even to Brahma 
Rudra and Prajapati. Moreover the names of the 
Atharva-Upanishads (apart from a few doubtful excep¬ 
tions, as Mdnd&hja^ Jdbdla, Taihgala^ Shavank) are no 
longer, as is the case with the Upanishads of the three 
older Veias, formed on the model of the names of 
the S'fikLcis, but are derived partly from the contents 
and partly from any accidental circumstance. This 
proves that in the Atharva-Upanishads we must not ! 
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:ct to fiud the dogmatic text-books of definite Ved 


Many indications (of which more will be said hereafter) 
point to the fact that the leading ideas of the Upanishads, 
the doctrine, namely, of the sole reality of the Atman, of 
its evolution as the universe, its identity with the soul, 
and so forth, although they may have originated from 
Brahmans such as YSjnavalkhya, yet in the earliest times 
met with acceptance rather in Kshatriya circles^ than 
among BrMimans, engrossed as the latter were in the 
ritual. It was only later on that they were adopted 
by the Br4hmaus, and interwoven with the ritual on the 
lines of allegorical interpretation. 

Under these circumstances it is very probable that the 
ritman doctrine, after it had been taken in hand by the 
S'akh&S' of the three older Vedas, was further prosecuted 
outside of the.se schools, and that consequently in course 
of time works were published, and have been partially at 
least preserved, which occupy a position as compared 
with the Upanishads of the Big Sama and Yajurvedas 
precisely similar to that of the SamhitS, of ohe Athar- 
vaveda to their Samhitls. And as at an earlier date 
hymns of various kinds found admittance into this 
Sariihita, which were partly of too late composition 
for the older Sariihitas, and partly were despised by 
them ; so now again it was the Atliarvaveda which opened 
its arms to the late born or rejected children of the spirit 
of htman research. The consequence of this generosity 
was that in course of time everything which appeared in 
the shape of an Upanishad, that is a mysticfil text, 



^ As an illustration of the different relation of Brilhmans and Kshatiiyas 
to the novel doctrine of the Atman, Bjih. 3~4 may .be referred to, where 
Ydjnavjvlkhya, as exponent of this new doctrine, is met witli jealousy and 
doubt on the side of the Br&hbians, but by the king Janaka with enthusi¬ 
astic ai’sent To this question we return later (infra^ p. 17 ff.). 
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it. wcrti the expression merely of the relig^s 
pnilosophiea] consciousness of a liinitetl circle or oven an 
individual thinker, was credited to the Atharvaveda, or by 
later collectors was included in it without further hesita¬ 
tion. The regularity with which a given text reappears 
in the different collections forms, as far as we can see, the 
sole mark of its canonicity (if we may use the word in 
such a connection). Guided by this principle we have 
gathered together in our translation of the “ Sixty Upani- 
shads” all those texts which seem to have met with 
general recognition. Referring then for further details 
to the Introduction there to the Atharva-Upanishads, we 
propose here, for the sake of a general survey, merely to 
enumerate the more important of these works according 
to the fivefold olassitication which we have made of 
thero.^ 

I Pure VedInta Upanishads. —These remain essenti¬ 
ally faithful to the old Vedanta doctrine, without laying 
more definite stress than is already the case in the older 
Upanishads on its development into the Yoga, Sannyasa, 
and Vaishnavite or S'aivite symbolism :— 

Mundaka, Pras na, Mdndtlkya (with the K&rika); 
Garhha, Prdndgnihotra, Pinda; 

Alma-, SarvopanishMsdra, Gdntda. 

II. Yoga Upanishaos. —These from the standpoint of 
the Vedanta treat predominantly and exclusively of the 
apprehension of tlie Atman through the Yoga by means 
of the mors! of the syllable Orn :— 

Brahmavidyd, Ks^hurikd, C'uliht; 

Nddahindu, Brahmabindu, Artiritahindu,Dhydna 
hindu, Tejobindu; 
s'ikhd, Yogatattva, Humsa. 

III. Sannyasa Upanish-ads. —As a nile these are 
equally one-sided, and enjoin and describe the life 

* Following, in reality, Weber’s example. 
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^0 Sanny^sin as tlio practical issue of Upanis 
ichiug:— 

Brahma, Sanmjdm; Arwmya, Kanthasruti; 

Paramahamsa, Jdhdla, As'rama. 

IV. S'lVA Upanishaus. — These interpret the popularly 
worshipped S'iv'a (Isaiia, Mahes'vara, MahMeva, etc.) a.s a 
personification of the Atman :— 

Atha'n.ias’iras, Atharvas'ikhd, Ntlarudra; 

Kdldgrdrudra, Kaivalya. 

V. Vishnu Upanishads. —These explain Vishnu 
(Narayana, Nrisiriiha, etc.) similarly in the sense of the 
IJpanishad teaching, and regard his various avathras as 
impersonations of the Atman :— 

Mahd, Ndrdyana, Atmahodha; 

Nrisinihapdrvatdpantya,Nrisirhhoffa‘)’((t(tpaniya; 

Rdmapdrvatdpaniya, lidmottaratdpantya. 


5. On the Meaning of the Word Upanishnd 
According to Sankara, the Upanishads were so named 
because they “ destroy ” inborn ignorance/ or because 
they “conduct * to Brahman.* Apart from these inter¬ 
pretations, justifiable neither on grounds of philology nor 
of fact, the word Upanishad is usually explained by 
Indian writers by rahasyam {i.e. “ secret,” Anquetil’s 
secretum tegendum). Thus it is said, for example, in 
Nrisiihh. 8 four times in succession iti rahasyam, instead 
of the earlier u ual form iti upanishad (as is found e.g. at 
the close of Taitt. 2 and 3, MahanS,r. 62. 63. 64). In older 
passages also, where mention is made of Upanishad texts, 
such expressions are used as guhyd' ddes'dh,* paramam, 
guhyam,*vedaguhyaupanishntsu gMham,^ guhyatamam* 


* S'aiikara on Bfih. p. 2. 4, KflUi. p. 73.11. 

* Id. on Taitt. p. 9. 6, MmiHl. p. 261. 10. 

» Chdnd. 3. 6. 2. 

® S'vet, 6. 6. 


♦ KAtb. 3. 17, S'vet. 6, 22. 
®Maitr, 6, 29. 
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e attempt to maintain secrecy with regard to 
abstruse and therefore easily misunderstood doctrines has 
numerous analogies even in the West. To the question 
why He speaks to tliein in parables Jesus answers, otl 

vfilu SiSorac yvcovai ra fxvar/jpta /Saa-iXela^ rcov ovpav<aVf 
€K€tvoi^ Se ov oeSorac} Pythagoras requires of his pupils 
/ivcrriK^ (TiQ)7rT/, mystical silence. A saying is preserved of 
Heraclextus, tu t/}? yuojaeco^ /SdOij KpvirreLV aTnurirf dyad/}, 
Plato finds fault with the art of writing on the ground 
that it ov/c eTTiarraTaL Xeyeiv ot^ Set ye Kal prj/^ And 
Schopenhauer demands of his readers as a preliminary 
condition that they should have grappled with the diffi¬ 
culties of Kant. 

The same feeling inspires the warning repeated ' 
again and again in the Upanishads, not to impart a 
certain doctrine to unworthy students. 

Ait. Ar. 3. 2. 6 . 9 : — These combinations of letters 
(according to tlieir se(*ret meaning, their upanishad) the 
teacher shall not impart to anyone who is not his 
immediate pupil (antevdsm), who has not already lived 
for a year in his house, who does not himself intend to be 
a teacher.” 

Ch&nd. 3. 11. 5: — ‘‘ Therefore only to his eldest son 
shall the father as Brahman communicate it (this 
doctrine), }>ut to no one else, whoever he may be.” 

Brih. 6. 3. 12: — “This (the mixed drink, mantha, 
and its ritual) shall be communicated to no one, except 
the son or the pupil.” 

S'vet. 6. 22 : — “ Give it (this supreme secret) to none 
who is not tranquil, who is not a son or at least a 
pupil.” 

Miind. 3, 2. 11 : —“None may read this who has not 
observed his vow.” 

Maitr. 6. 29 :—“ This most mysterious secret shall be 

*Mt. 13. 11. *PIiaedr. 275, E. 
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imparted to none who is not a son or a pupiJ, and who 
has not yet attained tranquillity.” 

Nrisirhh. 1. 3 :—“But if a woman or a S'udra learna 
the Savitri formula, the I-akshuit formula, the Pranava, 
one and all go downwards, after death. Therefore let 
these never be communicated to such! If anyone 
communicates these to them, they and the teacher alike 
go downwards after death.” 

R^map. 84 :—“ Give it not (the diagram) to common 
men. 

The same. e.xplauation is to be given of the striking 
feature, which is constantly recurring in the Upanishads, 
that a teacher refuses to impart any instruction to 
a pnp^l approaches him, until by persistence 

in his endeavour he ha.s proved his worthiness to 
receive the instruction. The best known instance of 
this kind is Naciketas in the Kathaka Upanishad, to 
whom the god of death vouchsafes the desired instruction 
on the nature of the soul and its fate only after the young 
man has steadily rejected all attempts to divert him from 
his wish.* India deals in a similar w\ay with Pratardana,* 
Raikva with Jtoasruti.® SatyakAma with Upakosala,^ 
PravAhana with Aruni,** Prajapati with Tndra and 
Vairoc'ana,® Yajnavalkya with Janaka,^ S'fikayanya w’ith 
Briliadratha.® 

From all this it follow's that the universal tendency 
of antiquity, and of the circle w'hich produced the 
Upanishads, was in the direction of keeping their 
contents secret from unfit persons, and that the Indian 
w'riters were practically justified in explaining the term 
' upanishad by rahasyam, “secret.” Less easy is it at 
first sight to undci-stand how the word 'upanishad has 

1 Kittli. 1. 90 f. Kaush. 3. ]. ^ChSud. 4. 2. 

^ Ohind. 4. 10. 2. '* ChilnJ. &. 3. 7, Bpli. 6. 2. 6, 

«Olifind. 8. 8. 4. ^ Brih. 4. 3. 1 f. “ Maitr. 1. 2. 
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secret.” 




signify “secret meaning, secret instruction, a 


- j 

For upanishad, derived as a substantive from 
the root sad, to sit, can only denote a “sitting”; and as 
the preposition upa (near by) indicates, in contrast to 
parishad, samsad (assemldy), a “ contidential secret 
sitting,” we must assume, even if actual proof is 


wanting, that ibis name tor “ secret-sittiug 


was used also 


-O' , . . 

in course of time to denote tbe purpose ot this sitting, 
i.e. “ secret instruction.” Just as the (■rermati “ college ” 


has been transferred from the idea ot “ couv^entiou ’ to 
that of the subject-matter of instruction ; so that in'such 
an expression as “to read, to hear, etc. a lecture” the 
original meaning of coUfige (from coUir/ere, to collect) is 
altogether forgotten, as in the case of the Upanishads the 
original conception of “sitting.” Similar instances are 
quite common, as for e.xanqile the (kvaiKal uKpod<ret<! of 
Aristotle or the ?yiarpi^ai of Epictetus no longer signify 
lectures, conversations, bub definite written compositions. 

Another explanation of the word up^iJiishad has been I 
recently put forward by Oldenberg, according to which I 
upanishad, precisely as ux>dsand, would have originally ! 
meant “adoration,” i.e. reverencial meditation on the; 
Brahman or Atman.' Tlie suggestion deserves attention, i 
but is open to the following objections. (1) The words i 
u'pa + ds, “to sit before someone or something (in adora¬ 
tion),” and upa-\-.md {upa + ni-{■ sad does not occur in 
the Upanishads), “ to seat oneself before someone (for the 
purpose of instruction),” are, according to prevailing usage, 
to be carefully distinguished from one another. Even if 
in the older' texts the linguistic usage was not yet 
rigorously fixed, yet in the Upanishads (as a glance at 
Jacob’s concordance pi’oves), upa + ds is always “to ; 
worship,” never “ to approach for instruction,” and upa + ' 
sad always “to approach for instruction,” never “to 
* ZtiUchr. rl. Deutsfh. Morijevl. Ofsellsrha/t, Bd. 60 (1890), J). 467 f. 
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,ip; ami fchc reason for forming the snbstimti^ 
vipanishad not from upa -{-sad, but from the rarer ttpa + 
ni + sac?, was perhaps merely that the substantive upasad 
had been already adopted as the name of a well-known 
ceremony preliminary to the Soma sacrihce. (2) Even if 
mention is frequently made of worship of Brahman or the 
fitman, es])ocially under a detinite symbol (as manns, 
prana, etc.), yet, strictly speaking, the 4tman is not like 
the gods an object of worship, but an object of knowledge. 
Keua 1. 4 f.,T—“ that shouldest thou know as Brahman, 
not that which is there worshipped " {na idam yad idam 


updsate); ChSnd. 8. 7. 1,—“ the self (ritmotw) . . . that 
ought man to search after, that endeavour to know ”; 
Brih. 2. 4. 5 ,—“the self, in truth, should be seen, heard, 
undei'stood, and reflected upon, 0 Maitreyi,” etc. The 
two passages of the Upauishads also,'which Oldenherg 
cites in proof of worship olFered to Brahman, tell in 
reality in the opposite direction. In Brih. 2. 1, G4rgya 
declares his worship of this or that as Brahman, until 
finally the king breaks off the inquiry with the words, 
“with all that it is not yet known” {na etdvatd viditam 
bhavati). Then he imparts the teaching concerning the 
deep sleeper, and closes with the words, “ his upanishad ” 
(secret name, not worship) “ is ‘ the reality of rejilities,’ ” i.e. 
the essence which is implied in all empirical existence. 
And if in Brih. 1. 4 the proposition is laid dowm that 
not tlie gods but the atmau alone .should be worshipped, 
by this is to ho understood merely a polemic against the 
worship of the gods, not a demand to “worship” the 
§,tman as though it were only a god. This word is 
applicable, therefore, solely to the gods, and is used of the 
Atman only by zeugma,' and the proof of this is found 


^ Tf this is disputed, then, to bo consistent, from passages like Brih. 2. 4. 
6 ,—“ the Atman in truth should be seen and heard/’ etc., the conclusion must 
be drawn that the Atman is visible and audible. 
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fat follows when it is said,—“ He who worshi 
idther deity, and says ‘He is one, and I am an¬ 
other,’ that man is not wise.”' Without, however, such 
a conception of the 4tman as “ He is one, and I am 
another,” which is here interdicted, worship is altogether 
inconceivable, but not perhaps knowledge by immediate 
intuition (anuhliava). (3) An attempt to apply the hypo¬ 
thesis under consideration throughout to the existing facts 
would demonstrate its impossibility. Thus in Taitt. 1. 3 ' 
the secret meaning (upanishad) of the combination of 
letters (sarhhitd) is explained, and this being coilcluded 
various rewards are held out in prospect to him “ who 
knows these great combinations as thus expounded ” 
(pa evam etd mahdsamhitd vydkhydtd veda). Here 
merely a knowledge of the combination of the letters is 
required; there is no mention of any worship in the entire 
paragraph. Or if we take the certainly ancient passage 
Kaush. 2. 1-2, where it is said of the beggar, who knows 
himself as the Self of all beings,— tasya upanishad ‘ yta 
ydced ’ iti, “ his secret sign is not to beg ”; it would be 
very difficult to say what suggestion of "worship” is 
found in phrases like these. 

If the passages collected in my index to the 
Upanishads under the word Upanishad are examined, it 
will be at once evident that, taken together, they 
involve the meaning, “secret sign, secret name, secret 
import, secret word, secret formula, secret instruction,” 
and that therefore to all the meanings the note of secrecy 
is attached. Hence we may conclude that the explana¬ 
tion offered by the Indians of the word upanishad 
as raZ/asyam, “ secret,” is correct. 

» Bpli. 1. 4. 10, 
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II. BRIEF SUiMMARY OF THE* HISTORY OF THE 
rjPANISHADS 

1. The earlieM Origin of the Upanishads 


The word Upanishad occur.s with three distinct 
nieaning.s as— 


(1) Secret word. 

(2) Secret text. 

(3) Seci'ct import. 

(1) Certain mysterious word.s, expressions, and formulas, 
which are only intelligible to the initiated, are described 
as Upanishad. These contain either a secret rule for 
action and behaviour, as the na ydcet of Kausli. 2. 1, 2, 
quoted above, or secret information on the nature of 
Brahman. When, then, the latter is described as safyctsya 
satyam\ or tad-vanam^ (the final goal of aspiration)'there 
is added, “ thou ha.st been taught the Upanishad.” Of a 
similar nature are secret words like tajjaldn,^ “ in him 
(all beings) are born, perish, and breathe,” or neti neti* 
And w’hen the worship of Brahman under such formulas 
is enjoined, it is not implied that upanishad signifies 
“ worship,” but only, as already pointed out, that medita¬ 
tion on Brahman under tlicse mysterious terms must take 
the place of the worship of the gods. 

(2) The extant texts themselves, as well as the older 
texts underlying them, are cfilled Upanishads. Accord- 

Taittiriyaka school especially a section often 
ends with the words ,—iti upanishad. 

(3) Very frequently it is not a word or a text, but the 
secret allegorical meaning of some ritual conception ;)r 
practice, which is described as wpawWi-ad; e.g. inCh4nd. J . 
1. 10,—“ for that which is executed with knowledge. 


' Brih. 2. 1. 20, 2. 3. 6. 
3. 14. 1. 


* Kena 31 (4. 6). 

■* Jlvih, 2. 3. 6y and often. 


rtiNisr^^ 
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meaning of Udgitlia as Om), that, is more eifecti 
• The question suggests itself, which of these three 
significations is the original. We might decide for the 
third, and suppose that an. allegorical interpretation was 
assigned to the ritual, and the Upanishad doctrine 
developed thence. This, however, apparently was not 
the case, and there is much to be said for the view that, as 
already observed above, the conceptions of the Upanishads, 
though they may have originated with the Brahtnans, were 
fostered primarily among the Kshatriyas and not within 
Brfihman circles, engrossed as these were with the ritual. 

The Upanishads have come down to us, like the rose 
of the texts of the three older Vedas, through the Br4b 
mans. All the more striking is it, therefore, that the 
texts themselves frequently trace back some of tlieir most 
important doctrines to kiugs, ie. Kshatriyas. Thus, in 
the narrative of ChAnd. 5. 11-24, five learned Brhhmans 
request from Uddalaka Aruni instruction concerning the 
Atman Vaisvanara. Uddhlaka distrusts his a}>i]ity to 
explain everything to them, and all the six therefore 
betake themselves to the king As'vapati Kaikeya, and 
receive from him the true instruction, the defectiveness 
of their own knowledge having first been made clear. 
In Brih. 2. 1 (and the parallel passage, Kaiish. 4), the 
far-famed Vedic scholar Gargya BAlftki volunteers to 
expound the Brahman to King Ajatas'atru of KAsl, and 
propounds accordingly twelve (in Kaush. 16) erroneous 
explanations; whereupon to him, the Brahman, the king 
exhibits the Brahman as the atman under the figure of 
a deep sleeper, prefacing his exposition with the remark, 

“ that , is a reversal of the rule, for a Br4hman to betake 
himself as a pupil to a Kshatriya in order to have the 
Brahman expounded to him; now I proceed to instruct 
you." In this narrative, preserved by two different Vedic 


the secret 
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jla, it is expressly declared that the knowledge 
Brahman as Mman, the central doctrine of the entire 


;e^^ 


Vedanta, is possessed by the king; but, on the contrary, 
is not possessed by the Brahman “ famed as a Vedic 
scholar.” ^ In Chand. 1. 8~9, two BrAhmans are instructed 
by the king PravAhaiia Jaivali concerning the dkch'ci as 
the ultimate substratum of all things, of Mdiich tliey are 
ignorant. And although it is said in Chand. 1. 9. 3 
that this in.struction had been previously imparted by 
Atidhanvan to Udara,s'findilya, yet the names allow of 
the conjecture that in this case also a Brlhman received 
instruction from a Kshatriya. Similarly Chand. T contains 
the teaching given by Sanatkumara, the god of war, to 
the Brahman Narada. Here the former pronounco.s in- 
adecpiatc the comprehensive Vedic learning of the Brah 
man with the words: '* all that you ha\ e studied is 
merely name.”* Finally the leading text of the doctrine 
of the soid’s transmigration, which is extant in three 
different recensions,,** is propounded in the form of an 
instruction given to Aruni by the king Praviihana Jaivali.* 
The kin^ here says to the Brahman :—“ Because, as you 
have told me, 0 Gautama, this doctrine has never up to 
the present time been in circulation among BiAhmans, 


therefore in all the worlds the government has remained 


in the hands of the warrior caste.” ® 

When wo consider that the passages quoted discuss 
such subjects as the knowledge of Brahman as atman,® the 
knowledge of this* 4tmau as the all-quickener,’ and the 


* Kaush., l.c, ’ ChSnd. 7.1. 3. 

® Chfuid. 5. 3-10, Bpih. 6. 2, and with considerable variations Kaush. 1. 

^ In Kaush., Ic.y by O'itra Gfingyayana. 

'^Chiind. 6. 3. 7 ; in Brih. 6. 2. 8 the words are;—“As surely iv* ^ 
tliutyou, like your ancestors, may remain well-disposed to us, so surely up 
to the present* day this knowledge has never been in the possession of a 
Br4hman*” 

«Bi‘ih.2. 1, Kaush. 4. 


^ Chand, 5. 11 f. 
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if the soul after deatli/ that is, precisely the most 
important points of llpauishad teaching; that not only 
is the king represented in them as endowed with wisdom, 
but is expressly contrasted with the Br4hinan who is 
ignorant or deluded; and that these narratives are 
preserved to us by the Vedic iS'fl.l<hiis, and therefore by 
the Brahmans themselves; we are forced to conclude, if not 
with absolute certainty, yet with a very higli degree of 
probability, that as a matter of fact the doctrine of the 
Atman, standing as it did in such sharp contrast to all the 
principles of the Vedic ritual, though the original concep¬ 
tion may have been due to Brahinans, was taken uj) and 
cultivated primarily not in Brahman but in Kshatriya 
circles, and was first adopted by the former in later times. 
The fact, moreover, which is especially pi'omineut in the 
last quoted passages, that the Brahmans during a long 
period had not attained to the possession of tins knowledge, 
for which they nevertheless display groat eagerness, is 
most simply explained on the supposition that this teach¬ 
ing with regard to the Atman wa.s studiously withheld 
from them ; that it was transmitted in a narrow circle 
among the Kshatriyas to the exclusion of the BrAhmans ; 
that, in a word, it was upanishad. The allegorical method 
of interpreting tlie ritual iii the light of the Atman 
doctrine, though it may have been already practised 
among the Kshatriya circles, was probably undertaken on 
a larger scale after the adoption of the new doctrine by 
the BrAhmans. It would follow that the third of the 
above-mentioned meanings of the word upanishad as 
“secret import” (of some ritual conception) is probably 
in the first instance secondary, [f we ask further, which 
of the Jwo other meanings, (1) secret word, (2) secret text, 
is the more primitive, it would seem that a transition 
from the second to the first is with difliculty intelligible, 

^ Chand. 5. 3 f., Brih. 6. 2. 
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but that the first passes into the second by a natural and 
readily comprehended change. 

We may therefore assume that the doctrine of the 
fitmau as the first principle of the universe, the gradual 
rise of which we have traced through the hymns of 
the Rigveda and Atharvaveda, was fostered and pro¬ 
gressively developed by the Kshatriyas in opposition to 
tiie principles of the Br&hmanical ritual whence the new 
knowledge was expressed in brief words or formulas, intel¬ 
ligible only to the initiated, such as tadvanam, tajjaldn, 
satyasya satyam, samyadvdma, vdmani, hhdmani, etc. 
A formula of this kind was then called an upanishad, 
inasmuch as the condition of its communication and ex¬ 
planation was the absence of publicity. Such formulas 
were naturally accompanied by oral explanations, which 
also were kept secret, and from these were gradually 
developed the earliest texts that bore the name of 
Upanishad. The manner in which the formulas tad 
"ai tad or vi-ram ^ are discussed may serve as examples 
of such secret words accompanied by secret explanation.® 

In t hese and similar ways the secret doctrines, i.e. the 
vidyds, arose; of which mention is so frequently made in 
the Upanishads. Their authors or exclusive possessors 
were renowned in the land. Pilgrims sought them, pupils 
served them for many years,^ and rich gifts were offered to 
them ® in order thereby to gain the communication of the 

^Bvih. 5.4. ^ 5. 12. 

^The explanations given of these secret words are not always in 
agreement, Tlie definition of Brahman as pHrmm apravarli is approved in 
Oh&nd. 3. 12. 7, but in 2.1. 6 (Kaush. 4. 8) is regarded, on the contrary, 
as inadmissible. Of still greater interest it the case of the Upanishad Bfih. 
16. 3, amritam mtyena c'Jiannam, understood by others as satyena 

c'hannam ; so also Brih. 6. 6.1 (cmritwm uhhayatah sakjena parigrMtdm)} which 
again is otherwise explained in Ch^iid. 8. 3. 6. Similarly the saying of the 
ancient pishis, pdhktam idam satvam^ is dilierently construed in Bpih. 1. 4. 17 
and Taitt. 1. 7. 

* Ohrind. 4. 10, 2, » Chand. 4. 2. 1. 
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In tiie case of some of these vidyds the name of 


of them, in fact, are 
which recounts the 


author is preserved. Several 
equipped with a formal genealogy, 
original author and his successors, and usujilly closes with 
the injunction to communicate the doctrine only to a 
son or trusted pupil. 

A suitable field, however, for the successful development 
of those doctrines was first opened up when they passed 
from the Kshatriya circles, where they had originally 
found a home, by ways that a few illustrations have 
already taught us to recognise, into the possession of 
the Brahmans, whose system of scholastic traditions was 
firmly established. The latter eagerly adopted the 4tman 
doctrine, although it was fundamentally opposed to the 
Vedic cult of the gods and the BrMimanical system of 
ritual, combined it by the help of allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion with the ritualistic tradition, and attached it to the 
curriculum of their schools. The Upanisliads became the 
Vedanta. 

Soon also the Brdhmans laid claim to the new teaching 
as their exclusive privilege. They were able to point to 
princes and leaders, as Janaka, ilhnas'ruti, etc., who were 
said to have gone for instruction to Brahmans. Authorities 
on the ritual like SAndilya and YS,jnavalkhya were trans¬ 
formed into originators, and upholders of the ideas of 
the Upanishads, and the htman doctrine was made to pre¬ 
suppose the tradition of the Veda :—“ Only he who knows 
the Veda comprehends the great omnipresent Atman,” as 
it is said in a passage of the Brfihmanas.^ 

After the Upanishad ideas had been adopted by the 
SAkh&s, and had been made a part of their Vedic syptem of 
instruction, they passed thi’ough a varied expansion and 
development under the hands of the Vedic teachers. To 
begin with they were brought into accord with the ritual 
» Taitt. Br. 3. 12. 9. 7. 
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w0it\ou by interpreting the latter (m the Aranyakas 
the spirit of the atman doctrine ; and thus the adherents 
of the Rigveda brought it into connection with the uktham 
(hymn), those of the S&tnaveda witli the sdman, and 
those of tlie Yajurveda with the sacrifice, especially the 
horse-sacrifice as being its higliest form. The new 
doctrine, however, was further developed in a manner 
which altogether transcended the traditional cult, with 
which, indeed, it often found itself in open contradiction. 
In regard to this an active communication and exchange 
must have existed between the different schools. Defini¬ 
tions which by the one were highly regarded failed to meet 
wich acceptance in another. Teachers who in the one 
S'&khS, e.xercised supreme authority are found in an¬ 
other in a subordinate position (Aruni), or are altogether 
unknown (Yiijhavalkhya). Texts appear with slight 
variations in the difierent Vcdic schools, whether borrowed 
directly or going back on either side to a common original. 
Other texts are met with side by side in one and the 
same SAklifl in numerous recensions, often very similar, 
often widely divergent from one another, fi’his rich 
mental life, the details of which can scarcely be further 
reproduced, may not improbably have lasted for centuries ; 
and the fundamental thought of the doctrine of the 3,traan 
have attained an ever completer development by means of 
the reflection of individual thinkers in familiar intercour.se 
before a chosen circle of pupils, and probably also by public 
discussions at royal courts. The oldest Upanishads pre¬ 
served to us are to be regarded as the final result of this 
mental process. 



2. The extant Upanishads 

Owing to the manner in which the Upanishads have 
arisen from the activity of the difierent Vedic schools and 
their intercourse one vvj^ another, w'e are unable to lay 
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precise chronological order of saooession among 
them. All the principal Upanishads contain earlier and 
later elements side by side, and therefore the age of each 
separate piece must he determined by itself as far as this 
is possible from the degree of development of the thoughts 
which find expression in it. Here, where we still treat 
of the IJpanishads as a whole, we can only attempt a 
rough and approximate determination of the period to 
which in general an [Jpanishad belongs. 

We distinguish first four successive periods of time, to 
which the Upauishads as a whole may be assigned. 

1. The ancient Prose Upanisuads.— 

Brihadhranyaka and Ch4ndogya. 

Taittirlya. 

Aitareya. 

Kauslutaki. 

Kena. 

The last-named stands on the border-line. 

These are collectively the Ved4nta texts of tiie actually 
existing BAkhfus, and in their earlier parts are usually 
closely interwoven with Brfihmanas and Aranvakas, of 
which they form the continuation, and whose ritualistic 
conceptions are interpreted by tliem in various allegorical 
ways. It is only the later, and as we may suppose younger 
texts which emancipate themselves from the ritual. Idio 
language is still almost entirely the ancient prose of 
the Brahmaiuis, somewhat ponderous stilted and awkward, 
but not without natural charm. The order adopted above 
is in general chronological. The Brihaddranyaha and 
Chdndogya are not only the ricliest in contents, but also 
the oldest of the extant Upauishads. As compared also 
with ope another, the Brihaddranyaka, as we shall often 
see, shows almost without exception greater originality in 
the grouping of the texts. On the other hand the literary 
outlook of ChA.nd. 7. I. 4 (7. 2. 1, 7. 7. 1) is materially 
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than that of Brih. 2. 4. 10 (4. 1. 2, 4. 5. 11). 
Taittirtya in its essential part is still later than Chan- 
dogyai cp. Chfmd. 6. 2 (three elements) and Taitt. 2. 1 
(five elements). Aitareya is later than Chdndogtja (in 
Gb5.ud. 6. 3. 1 there are three kinds of oi’ganic beings, in 
Ait. 3. 3 four), and then Taittirtya Taitt. 2. 6, “after 
that ho had created it he entered into it,” with the more 
elaborate description Ait. 1. 3. 12). Kaushitaki, finally, 
is later than all those named; for Kausli. 1 is less 
original than Chand. 5. 3 f., Brih. C. 2, and Kaush. 3 must 
he later th.an Ait. 3. 3, Kaush. 4 than Brih. 2. 1. Kena 
stands on the border-line of this period, and by virtue 
of its lii’st metrical portion already belongs to the 
succeeding epoch. 

11. The Metrical Upanishabs. —The transition is 
made by Kena 1-13 and the verses Brih. 4. 4. 8-21, 
undoubtedly a later addition. There follow— 

Kfithaka 

Is'A 

S'vetiis'vatara. 

Mundaka. 

Mah&n4r§.yana. 

The last-named makes use of Mundaka, and Mundo,ka 
appears to use Svetds'vatara. Is'd seems on the whole 
to be less fully developed than Svetds'vatara, and to he 
freer from sectarian bias; but in numerous instances it is 
found to be dependent on Kdthaka} That Svetds'vatara 
is later than Kdthaka is not open to doubt; on the 
contrary, it is very probable, on the evidence of several 
passages,* that Kdthaka was directly employed in the com¬ 
position of Svetds'vatara. 

The difi'erence between this period and the preceding 
is very grcijt. The connection with the SAkhas appears 

1 Op. especially Is'fi 8 with KfttU. 5. 13. 

• Collected in Deussen, Upan., p. 289. 
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ietimeB doubtful, sometimes artificial, and in any case 
is loose. Allegories framed after the manner of the 
Aranyakas are wanting. The thought of the Upanishads 
is no longer apprehended as in course of development, 
but appears everywhere to have been taken over in its 
entirety. Individual verses and characteristic phrases con¬ 
stantly recur. The phraseology is already formed. And 
the language is almost throughout metrical. 

III. The later Prose Upanishads.— 

Pras'na. 


Maitr4}’aniya. 

M4ndukya. 

In this tliird period the composition returns again to 
prose, but a prose wliich is markedly dilf'erent from the 
archaic language of the ancient Upanishads, although it 
does also take on, especially in theMaitrdyantya, an archaic 
colouring. The .style suggests that of the later Sanskrit 
prose ; it is complex, involved, and delights in repetitions. 
The dependence of tlie thought on that of the earlier Upani¬ 
shads is made manifest by numerous quotations and adap¬ 
tations. That Pras’iia is later than Mundaka is proved 
by the fact that the latter is quoted in Pr. .3, 5 ; it is 
older, however, than Alaitrdyaniya, for it is itself quoted 
in Maitr. 6. 5. The position of Mdnddkya is difficult to 
determine, owing to its brevity ; yet the theory concerning 
Om in Mand. 3 seems to be more advanced than that 
of Maitr. 6. 4. The greater number of the Upanishads 
hitherto mentioned have found admission, sometimes with 
very doubtful right, to a place in the three older 
Vedas. Only three of them—namely, Mundaka, Pras na, 
and M4ndukya —appear to have belonged from the 
beginning to the Atharvaveda, the two first-named 
certainly as the original legitimate Upanishads of this 
fourth Vedii. These two are ascribed to S'aunaka and 
PippaMda, the founders of the S'fikhAs of the Atbarva- 
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'veda. The Jater collections of Athai-va Upanishads 
begin as a rule with the Muudaka and Pras'na, and these 
two alone can be proved to have been known to and 
employed by Badarayaria and S'ankara. 

IV. The later Atharva Upanishaos. —Later theo¬ 
logical treatises retain still the form of Upanishads as a 
convenient method of literary composition that carries 
with it a degree of sanctity; while the thought concerns 
itself partly with the continuous development of older 
themes, or refrains from deviating from the beaten tracks 
{Oarbha, Prdiidgnihotra, Pinda, Alma, Setrvopemishat- 
sdra, Odruda), partly turns its attention to the glorifi¬ 
cation of the Yoga {Brahmavidyd, Kshurikd, Odlilcd, 
Nddahinda, .Brahmahindu, Amritahindu, Dhydnahindu, 
Tejohindu, Yogas’ihhd, Yogatattva, Hamsa), or of the 
SanujAsa (Brahma, Sannydsa, Ariimya, Kanthas’'niti, 
Paramahamsa, Jdbdla, As'rmna). The difference between 
the two tendencies shows itself also in the fact that 
almost without exception the Yoga Upanishads are com¬ 
posed in verso, those of the Sanuy&sa in prose with 
occasional verses inserted. A furtJier class of Upanishads 
is devoted to the worship of Siva(At/ia?’ms'L-as, Atharva- 
sikhd, Ntlarudra, Kdldgnirudra, Kaivalya), or of 
Vishnu (Mahd, Ndrdyana, Atmahodha, Nrisimhatd- 
paniya, Rdmatdpaniya, and endeavours to interpret 
these in the light of tlie fi,tman doctrine. They axe 
composed for the most part in prose with an inter¬ 
mixture of verse. All of these Upanishads were received 
into the Atharvaveda, hut met with no recogixition from 
the leading theologians of the Vedftnta. 

3. The Upanishads in Bddardyaim and SanJegra 

The earliest traces of a collection of Upanishads are 
found within the books themselves. Tims the mention in 
S'vet. f>. 6 of “the Upanishads that form the my.stical 
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')ti of the Veda” {veda-guhya-upanishadah), ana 
ko the passage S'vet. 6. 22, “ in foraier times in the 
Vedanta was the deepest mystery revealed,” seem to look 
back to the older Upanishads as a .self-contained whole 
which already claimed a certain anti(|uity. A similar 
inference may he drawn from a thrice recurring verse ^ 
whi.cn speaks of ascetics (yatis) who have “ gra.sped. the 
meaning of the Ved&nta doctrine.” Still more cieajiy do 
the Upanishads appear as a complete whole when, in 


Maitr. 2. d, the doctrine concerning Brahman is de.scribed 


as “ the doctrine of all the Upanishads ” {sarva-upanishad- 
vidyd). Thnt in so late works as the Sarva-upanishad-s&ra 
or the Muktika Upanishad the Upanishads are as.sumed 
to be a whole is therefore of no further importance. 

It was undoubte<lly on the foundation of older and 
earlier works that .B&darfryana formally undertook an 
epitome of Upanishad doctrine in the BrahmasHtras, 
the foundation of the later Vedfinta. He shows that 
Brahman is the first principle of tlie woi’ld, samanvaydt, 
“from the agreement” of the Upanishad texts,= and 
proclaims the fundamental proposition “ that all the 
texts of the Vedanta de.serve credence” {sarva-veddnta- 
pratyayam)} Which Upanishads, however, were recog 
nised by him as canonical cannot be ascertained from 
the sutras themselves owing to their brevity, but only 
from Sankara’s commentary, and the decision therefore 
remain.s in many instances doubtful, since we do not 
know how far S'ankara followed a reliable tradition. Only 
in the first adhydya i.s it possible to deteiMtiine wfith 
greater certainty the Upani.shad texts wliieh B4darfiyana 
had in his mind, wliere he undertakes to establish the 
teaching concerningBrahman iutwenty-eight Adhikararuxs 
(sections) based on as many pa.ssages of the Upanishads. 


^ Muiid. 3. 2. Mahaiitlr. 10. 22, .Kaiv. 3. 
2 1. L 4. ® 
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eve, as in his entire work, the iinnaber four plays a 
decisive part in the arrangement of the material. Of the 
twenty-eight fundamental passages, twelve are taken from 
the ChS,ndogya, four from the BrihadAranyaka, four from 
the K&thaka, four from tlie Taittirtya and KauKshitaki 
(two from each), and four from the Atharva Upanishads, 
namely, three from the Mundaka and one from the Pras'ua. 
The following scheme^ shows that the order of the 
passages, as they are found within each of the Upanishads 
which he employs, is strictly observed, while in other 
respects the psissages appear interwoven in a manner for 
which we seem to be able to find a reason here and there 
in the close connection of the subject-matter. 


(1) 

1. 1.12-19. 


Taitt. 2. 5. 

(2) 

20-21. OluUid. 1. 

G. 6. 


(3) 

22. CiiiiTid. 1. 

0. (. 


« 

23. OhiiiKl. 1. 

11. 5. 


(fi) 

24^-27. Chund. 3. 

13. 7. 


(6) 

28-31. 


Kaiiah. 3. 2, 

(V) 

1. 2. 1-8. Chaiid. 3. 

14. 1. 


(8) 

O-IO. 


K.'lth. 2. 25. 

(9) 

11-12. 


Kuth. 3. 1. 

(10) 

13-17. Chaiid. 4. 

15. 1. 


ai) 

18-20. 

Bnh. 3. 7. 

a. 

(12) 

21-23. 


Murid. 1. I, 0. 

(13) 

24-32. Cliand. 5. 

11-24. 


(14) 

1. 3. 1-7. 


Mu^d. 2. 2. 5. 

(16) 

8-0. Clutnd. 7. 

23. 

(36) 

I0-12. 

Brih. 3. 8. 

8. 

(17) 

13. 


Pra^'na, 5. 5, 

(18) 

14-18. Cluliul. 8. 

1. 1. 

(19) 

19-21. Oliiind. 8, 

12. 3. 


(20) 

22-23. 


Muiid. 2. 2. 10. 

(21) 

24-25. 


KAth. 4. 12. 

(22) 

39. 


Kath. G. 1. 

(•23) 

40. Chaiid. 8, 

12, 3. 


(24) 

41. Olumd. 8. 

14. 


(2.6) 

42-43. 

Brih. 4. 3. 

7. 

(26) 

1. 4. 14-15. 


Taitt. 2. 6. f 

(27) 

16-18. 


Kaush. 4. 19. 

(28) 

19-22. 

Brih. 4. 5. 

6. 


^ From Deussen, System des Veddnfa, 
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e striking preference for the Chandogya suggests 
that an earlier work clue to the scshool of this Upanishad 
was already in the hands of BMai^yana, into which he 
or one of liis predecessors worked sixteen extracts of 
importance derived from another S'4kh&, being guided 
further by the principle that the original order of the 
extracts should be maintained. Besides the Upanishads 
named, B&dar4yana may with some confidence be shown 
to have used the S'vetds'vatara,^ Aitareya,® and perhaps 
J&b&la.® With regard, however, to the formula of impre¬ 
cation quoted in Sut. 3. 3. 25, w'hich according to Sankara 
should find a place “ at the beginning of an Upanishad 
of the Atharvanikas,” and which is nowhere known to 
exist, I would now suggest (since throughout their works 
Badar4yana and S ankara make use only of the Mundaka 
and Pras'na from the Atharva Upanishads, consequently 
recognise none but these, and since they appear to recog¬ 
nise the authority of the Upanishad that follows the 
imprecation formula), that the suspected formula may 
once have stood at the beginning of one of these two, 
perhaps of the Mundaka Upanishad ; somewhat after the 
manner in which the Santi formulas precede the Upani¬ 
shads in some manuscripts, and in others are wanting. 

To the Brahrnasfitras of Baclarayana is attached the 
great commentary of Sankara {circa 800 a.d.), to whom 
are ascribed, besides other works, the commentaries on 
the Brihadaranyaka, Chdndogya, Taiitirtya, Aitareya, 
Svetas'vatara, is'd, Kena, Katha, Pras'na, Mun4^ka 
and Mdndfikya, which are edited in the Bihl. Ind . , vols. 
ii., iii., vii., viii. Commentaries therefore of Sankara 
are missing on the Kaushitaki, which was first elucidated 
by Sankardnanda (a teacher, according to Hall, Index, 
p. 98. 123, of M4dhava, who flourished 1350 A.D.), 
and on the Mattrdyaniya, which BdmatiT^ha expounded. 
‘ sat. 1 . 4. 8-10. » sat. 3. 3. 16-16. ’ sat. 1. 2. 32. 
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commeutaries, however, bn tlie eleven Upanishw 
iTanied are to be attributed in part probably not to 
S'ankara himself, but merely to his school, since the 
explanations given in the Upanishad commentaries often 
fail to agree with those in the commentary on the sutnis. 
The commentary on the ManMkifa which is extant 
nuder the name of S'ankara treats this and Gaudapada’s 
Kdnkd as one, and seems to regal'd the wliole as in no 
sense an Upanishad (p. 830: veddnta-artha-sdra-sah- 
rfraha-bMtam idam prakarana-catMshtayam ‘ orn iti 
etad aksharam' ityddi a,rahhyate) ; and with this 
would agree the fact that the Mdndikkya is not quoted 
either in the Brahmasiitras or in S'ankara’s coraniontary 
on them, vvliile two verses from the litmkd of Gaudapada ‘ 
are cited by S'ankara® with the words, dtra ukiam 
oedantM-cirfha-sampraddyavulbhir dc'dryaih. In his 
commentary on the Brahmasutras. only the following 
fourteen Upanishads can be shown to have been quoted 
by Sankara (the figures attacliod indicate the number 
of quotations),—Cbandogya 809, Brihadaranyaka 565, 
Taittiriya 142, Mundaka 129, KS,thaka 103, Kaushitaki 
88, S'vetas vatara 53, Pras'na 38, Aitareya 22, Jab51a 13, 
Mahhnarflyana 9, Is'h 8, Faiiigi 6, Kena 5. 

Although S'ankara regards the texts of the Vedanta 
which he recognises as a unifoi'm and consistent canon of 
truth,® yet he seems still to have had in his hands no 


» 3. 15 and 1. 16. * P. 375. 3, 433. 1. 

® We may compare his exposition on stoa 3. 3, p. 843:—*‘How 
then can the question arisE, whetlier fclie doctrines concerning the fit man are 
different or not diflerent; for we cannot suppose the aim of the Vedanta is 
to teach a plurality of Brahmans, like the existing pluralit}- of phenomena, 
since Brahman is one and immutable. it U not possible that coneeming 
the immutable Brahmai:. varions doctrines should exist; for to suppose that 
the actual fact is one thing, and the knowledge of it another, is necessarily a 
mistake. x\nd even supposing that in the dillerenfc Vedanta textE various 
doctrines were tauglit concerning the immutable Brahman, only one of these 
could he true ; the remainder on the other hand would he false, and the con- 
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of IJpanishada, ainee he looks upon the greater 
nuraber of them as still forming the concluding chapters 
of their respective Brahman as, to whicli therefore he is 
accustomed to refer at the commencement of the 
Upanishad commentary. Thus in the introduction to the 
commentary on the Kena^ he quotes its beginning as 
“the beginning of the ninth adhyayaj* before it works 
have been thoroughly discussed; the act.s of adora¬ 
tion also of the pr4na which serves as the foundation 
of all works were taught; and further those also which 
relate to the Saman that forms a branch of the work.s. 
Ntixt followed the consideration of the 6ayatra-s4nian, and 
finally the list of teachers. All the above belongs still 
to works,” etc. On CJuindor/ya, p. 2 :—“ The entire ritual 
has been rehearsed, as also tlie knowledge of Prana-Agni, 
etc., as divine.” On Taittirlya, ]). 2;—“The appointed 
works which serve to atone for trangre.s.sions that have 
been committed, as also the works desirable, for those who 
covet a definite reward, have been rehearsed in the pre¬ 
ceding parts of the book {pUrvasmin granthe)'' On 
Brikaddranyaka, p. 4 : “ The connection of this (Upani¬ 
shad) with the sphere of works is as follows,” etc. On 
Is'd, p. 1 ;—“ The mantras is'd vdsyam, etc., do not apply 
(as w'e should expect) to works, but reveal the nature of 
the S,tman wdio is independent of works.” On Aitareya, 
p. 113 :—“The works together with the knowledge rela¬ 
tive to the lower Brahman are remitted,” etc. 

As may be inferred from the comments quoted, all 
these Upauishads appear to have been still regarded by 
Sankara as the concluding portions of their respective 


seqnejice would Ve loss of confidence in tlic Vedtlnta. (This, liowever, in 
Sankara’s, eyes would be an anayojyr) cts ro ddvvarop). lb is therefore 
inconceivable that in the individual textci of the Vedfinta a difference of 
doctrine on the subject of Brahman should find a place.” 

^ Bibi. Ind.^ p. 28 . 

* In the recension published by Ortel it belongs to the fourth adhyaya. 
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nianas. On the other hand a similar connection with 
the part of a preceding work is wanting in the case of the 
commentaries on K4thaka and S'vetfe'vatara. So also 
with Mnndaka and Pras'na, which are treated by Sankara 
as one. In the introduction to Pras'na, p. 160. 2, he 
remarks;—“ in order to examine further the subjects 
taught in the mantras (of the Mundaka Upanishad, as it 
is rightly glossed), this Brfthmana (the Pras'na Upanishad) 
is undertaken.” Since, however, the Mundaka and Pras'na 
exhibit no relationship at all, and since they are attached 
further to difierent Sakh4s of the Atharvaveda (those of 
S'annaka and PippaUda respectively), this unity under 
which Sankara treats of them is probably to be explained 
merely from the fact that as early as his time they were 
linked together as the first beginning and foundation of a 
collection of Atharva Upanishads. At that time probably 
the collection consisted only of these two, for otherwise it 
is hardly likely that the others would have been ignored by 
Sankara so completely as was in fact the case. It is true 
also that the annotator AnandajnAna remarks at the 
beginning of Sankara’s commentary on the MdnMkya : 
“ Beginning with the Brahma Upanishad (he intends 
probably the Brahma-vidy4 Upanishad) and the Garbha 
Upanishad, there are extant besides many Upanishads of 
the Atharvaveda. Since, however, they are not em¬ 
ployed in the SArtrakam (the Brahmasatras of B4dar4yana), 
he (Sankara) does not expound them.” But the reason 
assigned is perhaps not conclusive r for which Upanishads 
are found in the SArirakam, and which not, could only be 
determined by tradition or from Sankara himself. It 
must therefore have been tradition or Sankara himself 
that excluded other Upanishads from the Canon,,whether 
because they were yet unknown, or because they were not 
yet recognised as Upanishads. And thus in fact Sankara 
describes the M4ndukya, upon which nevertheless, together 
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(jiaudapftda’s KS.rika, he had liimself commented, not 
as an Upanishad, but as “ a literary composition contain¬ 
ing the essence of the Vedfinta {veddnta-artha-sdra- 
sangraha-hhMam prakaranam). 

4. The most important Collections of Upanishads^ 

The further history of the Upanisliad tradition is for 
a timo shrouded in darkness, and only conjeeturally are we 
able from the e.\istijig collections of Upanishails to draw 
some conclusions as to their origin. TJiese collections or 
li.sta fall from the out.set into two classes, in so far as 
they either contain the Upaniahads in their entirety, or 
limit themselves (at least as far as the original design is 
concerned) to the Upanishads of the Atharvaveda. Of 
the former class is the Canon of the Muktika and the 
(dupnek’hat, of the latter tliat of Oolebrooke and 
NarAyana. 

Since the Upanishads of the three older Vedas con¬ 
tinued to live in the tradition of the SAklifi-s, as long as 
these survived the secure transmission of the Upanishads 
concerned was assured. It was otherwise with the 
Atharvaveda, which was not employed at the sacrifice, 
and in consequence had no such firmly c.stahlished 
tradition of the schools as the text of the three older 
V'edas upon which to rely for its preservation. This is 
shown not only by the indifi'erence from which its Saihhith 
has suffered, but also bv the freedom with which it ad- 
mitted new compo.sitions. The latter would assuredly 
have been impossible as long as the tradition was under 
the protection of regular V^edic schools, maintaining them¬ 
selves from generation to generation according to the 
rules of their guild. Hence is to be explained the exten¬ 
sive irruption of newly composed Upanishads into the 
Atharvaveda. As early as Sankara we find the Mwndaka 
and Pnis na united together (sup. p. 32), and on these as 


O 
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;o^dation a collection of Atliarva Upanishads appears to 


have been gradually built up, which eventually comprised 


34 pieces from Mundaka to Nrisimhatdpantya, and 
included also some whose claim to the name of Upani- 
sbada had never been previously recognised; just as in 
the jxtdgement of S'ankara the KfirikA of Gaudaphda 
',tn the Mandiikya Upanishad, and indeed this treatise 
itself (mp. pp. 30, 83), had no claim to the position of an 
Upanishad. These 34 primary Upanishads of Colebrooke’s 
list were later extended to 52 by the addition not only of 
a number of recent compositions, but most remarkably 
by the side of and among them of seven of the recognised 
texts of the older Vedas, viz.—^36-36 Kdthaka, 37 Kena, 
39-40 Brihann&'myana ( = Taitt. Ar. x.), 44 Aiiandavallt 
(— Taitt. Up. 2), and 45 Bhriguvalli (= Taitt. Up. 3). 
In’this manner the collection of 52 Upanishads first made 
known by Colebrooke originated, the strange combination 
of A'/hich we attempted to explainon the hypothesis that 
at the time and in the region where this collection was 
finally put together the three older Vedas were cultivated 
only in the Sakhaa of the Aitareyins, T&ndins (to which 
the Ch5.ndogya Upanishad belongs), and Vftjasaneyins. 
Accordingly the Upanishads of the remaining S'5kh4s 
(with the exception of the KamMtuhi, S'vetds’vatara, and 
Maitrdyantya, which were perhaps already lost or not 
recognised) were inserted in the existing collection of 
Atharva Upanishads with a view to their safe pre¬ 
servation.* 

The collection of Narhyana is in exact agreement with 
that of Colebrooke, apart from a few variations in the 


1 Deussen, Upan., p. 537. 

* An apparently older list has been preserved in the Atharvi^-parisdshte 
2. 13 {Berliner HancWhriJtm, 2. 88), which reckons only 28 Atharva Upani- 
shads, omitting the texts of the older Vedas, bui. in other respects, as far 
as it goes, agrees with the lists of Colebrooke and N&r^yaria with a single 
exception. 
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of the later treatises. The 52 Upanishads of 
Colebrooke are however redticed to 45, seven sectarian 
texts' being then added to form Nos. 46-52, viz.—two 
Gopdlataj[)miiya, Krishtia, Vdmdeva with Goptcandana, 
Svetds'vatara, and two Varadatd/pa'iik/a. This inter¬ 
relation is to be explained on the theory that the number 
52 had already gained a kind of canonical authority 
before the desire was felt to insert seven additional texts, 
which had now for the first time come into existence or 
obtained recognition. The end was attained by uniting 
portions that had originally belonged together^ and so 
reducing the existing 5^ numbers to 45. Thus room 
was found for the seven new texts within the number 
of the 52, thereby facilitating the recognition of the 
complete list as canonical. 

The collection of 108 Upanishads, which the Muktika 
itself regards as later, appears to belong to an entirely 
different region (probably the south of India), and to a 
considerably more recent time. This collection includes 
all the treatises of Colebrooke (except the NUarudra, 
Pinda, Mahdndrdyana, Asrama) and of N5.r5yana 
(except the Varadatdpantya), although for the most 
part under different names and sometimes expanded 
by later additions to thirty or forty times their original 
extent. ' Added to these are the 11 Upanishads of the 
three older Vedas complete, with the exception of the 
MahjiuS,r&yana, and about seventy new texts found 
nowhere else. The circumstai\ce that in this collection 
the Upanishads of the three older Vedas also find a place, 
and that at the very beginning of it, points to a time 
and region in which a living and reliable tradition of 
the S'4kh4s no longer existed; of which fact a further 
and yet stronger proof is the bold attempt, made with¬ 
out a shadow of justification, to assign 10 of these 108 
Upanishads to the Rigveda, 19 to the White and 32 



misT^^ 
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,e Black Yajurveda, 16 to the S&maveda, 

31 to the Atharva-veda, — a procedure against which 
the ancient Vedic schools would have strenuously pro¬ 
tested. In other respects this collection is of great 
interest for the later history of the VedSnta (perhaps 
mainly or exclusively among the Telugu Br&hmans), and 
deserves closer examination now that it has been made 
accessible in the Devanfigail edition of 1896. Previously 
there had existed only an edition in the Telugu character. 
It is worthy of note also that S'ankarhnanda’s readings 
often agree with those of the 108 Upanishads against 
those of the 52 and of N^rfiyana. 

A position apart both from the 52 and the 108 
Upanishads is occupied by that collection of 50 Upani¬ 
shads which, under the name of Oupneh'hat, w’hich was 
translated from the Sanskrit into Persian in the year 
1656 at the instance of the Sultan Mohammed Dara 
Shakoh, and from the Pensian into Latin in 1801-02 
by Anquetil Duperron. The Oupnek’hat also, like the 
Muktildi collection, professes to be a general collection 
of Upanishads. It contains under twelve divisions the 
Upanishads of the three older Vedas, and with them 
twenty-six Atharva Upanishads that are known from 
other .sources. It further comprises eiglit treatises peculiar 
to itself, five of which have not up to the present time 
been proved to exist elsewhere, and of which therefore a 
rendering from the Persian-Latin of Anquetil is alone 
possible.^ Finally, the Oupnek’hat contains four treatises 
from the Vhj. Samh. 16. 31. 32. 34, of which the first is 
met with in a shorter form in other collections also as the 
Nilamdra Upanishad, while the three last have nowhere 
else found admission.* The reception of these .treatises 


^ See Devissen, TJ'pan,^ p. 838 f. 

“ These, as belonging to ^tlie early history of the ITpanishads, T have 
translated and discussed sitp. I. 1 pp. 156f., 290 f., 291 f., 33f). 
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^the Samhitfi into the body of the Upanishacls, as 
though there were danger of their otherwise falling into 
oblivion, makes us infer a comparatively late date for the 
Oupnek’hat collection itself, although as early as 1656 
the Persian translators made no claim to be the original 
comj)iIers, but took the collection over already complete. 
They seem, indeed, to have regarded it as originating in a 
period long past.^ Owing to the excessive literality with 
which Anquetil Duperron rendered these Upanishads word 
by word from the Persian into Latin, while preserv¬ 
ing the syntax of the former language, —a literality that 
stands in striking contrast to the freedom with which 
the Persian translators treated the Sanskrit text,— the 
Oupnek’hat is a very difficult book to read ; and an insight 
as Iceen as that of Schopenhauer was required in order to 
discover within this repellent husk a kernel of invaluable 
philosophical significance, and to turn it to account for 
his own system.'"* 

An examination of the material placed at our disposal 
in the Oupnek’hat was first undertaken by A. Weber, 
Ind. Stud., i., ii., ix., on the basis of the Sanskrit text. 
Meanwhile the original texts were published in the Biblio¬ 
theca Indica in part with elaborate commentaries, and 
again in the AnandAs'rama series. Max Mfiller translated 
the twelve oldest Upanishads in Sacred Boohs of the 
East, vols. i., XV. 'fhe two longest and some ol the 
shorter treatises have appeared in a literal German 
rendering by 0. Bbhtlingk. And my own transla¬ 
tion of the 60 Upanishads (Leipzig, 1897) contains com¬ 
plete texts of this character which, upon the strength of 
their regular occurrence in the Indian collections and 
lists of the Upanishads, may lay claim to a certain 

^ See Deussen, p. 536. 

^ Schopenhauer’s judgement on the Oupnek’liat is quoted in Deussen, 
Upan.y p. vi. 
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^icity. The prefixed Introductions and the Notes 
treat exhaustively of the matter and composition of the 
several treatises, and there is therefore nO' necessity to 
enter here further into these literary questions. 


III. The FoNDAMENTAn Conception of the Upanishaos 

AND ITS SlONIMCANOE 

1. The Fundamental Conception of the Upanishads 

All the thoughts of the Upanishads move around two 
fundamental ideas. These are (1) the Brahman, and (2) 
the atman. As a rule these terms are employed synonym¬ 
ously. Where a difference reveals itself. Brahman appears 
as the older and leas intelligible expression, Stman as the 
later and more significant; Brahman as the unknown that 
needs to be explained, &tm,an as the known through which 
the other unknown finds its explanation; Brahman as the 
first principle so far as it is comprehended in the universe, 
atman so far as it is known in the inner self of man. We 
may take as an example the passages from S'atap. Br. 10. 
6. 3, Chiud. 3. 14,^ whose sole fundamental thought con¬ 
sists in this, that tlie universe is Brahman (sarvam khalu 
idam brahma), and the Brahman the ktman within us 
{eaha. ma' dtmd antor hridaye, etc.).* Another example 
is furnished by the story of GS.rgya (Brih. 2. 1, Kaush. 4), 
who endeavours in vain to define the Brahman, until 
finally he is referred by the king to the atman for its 


1 Translated in I. 1 pp. 2G4, 1^36. 

* Eolitlingk maintains* tliat I had “not know'n(!) that ct^ha ma* dtmd 
antar hridaye is everywhere subject.” Ho himself, however, involuntarily 
bears testimony to the correctness of my translation, when, immediately after 
his rendering in § 3, “ this my ►^elf in my innermost heart,” in § 4 where 
the ^ame phrase recurs he translates precisely as 1 do, “this is my Self in 
my innermost heart.” 


* Berichte der SUcks. G. d. 1897, p. 84. 
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l^natioD. The difference between Brahman and 4tman 
emerges most clearly where they appear side by side witli 
one another in brief sayings. The passage Erih. 4. 4. 5 
may serve as exampletruly the Brahman is this 
Atman” (sa vd’ ay am dtmd hrahma^. 

If for our present purpose we hold fast to this distinc¬ 
tion of the Brahman as the cosmical pi'inciple of the 
univer.se, the Stman as the psychical, the fundamental 
thought of the entire Upaui.shad philosophy may be 
expressed by the simple equation ;— 

Brahman = Atman. 

That is to say—the Brahman, the power which prc.sents 
itself to u.s materialised in all existing things, which 
creates, sustains, preserves, and receives back into itself 
again all worlds, this eternal infinite divine power is 
identical with the 4tman, with that which, after stripping 
off everything external, we discover in ourselves as our real 
most essential being, our individual self, the soul. This 
identity of the Brahman and the tltman, of God and the 
sdnl, is the fundamental thought of the entire doctrine of 
the Upanishads. It is biiefiy expressed by the “ great 
saying ” tat tvam asi, “ that art thou ” (Chhnd. 6. 8. 7 f.); 
and ahmn hrahma asmi, “ I am Brahman ” (Brih. 1. 4. 
10). And in the compound word hrahma-dtma-aikyam, 
“unity of the Brahman and the 4tman,” is described the 
fundamental dogma of the Veddnta system. 

If we strip this thought of the various forms, figurative 
to the highest degree and not seldom extravagant, under 
which it appears in the Vedanta texts, and fix our 
attention upon it solely in its philosophical simplicity as 
the identity of God and the soul, the Brahman and the 
4tman, it will be found to possess a significance reaclung 
far beyond the Upanishads, their time and country ; nay, 
we claim, for it an inestimable value for the whole race, of 
mankind. We are unable to look into the future, we do 
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-.now what revelations and discoveries are in store 
the restlessly inquiring human spirit; but one thing we 
may asserc with confidence,—whatever new and unwonted 
paths the philosophy of the future may strike out, this 
principle will remain permanently unshaken, and from it 
no deviation can possibly take place. If ever a general 
solution is reached of the great riddle, which presents 
itself to the philosopher in the nature of things all the 
more clearly the further our knowledge extends, the key 
can only be found where alone the secret of nature lies 
open to us from within, that is to say, in our innermost 
self. It was here that for the first time the original 
thinkers of the Upauishads, to their immortal honour, 
found it when they recognised our ^tman, our inmost 
individual Veing, as the Brahman, the inmost being of 
universal nature and of all her phenomena. 


§L 


2. The Conce.ption of the Upanishads in its Relation 
to Philosophy 

The wrhole of religion and philosophy has its root in 
the thought that (to adopt the language of Kant) the 
universe is only appearance and not reality {Ding an sich ); 
that is to say, the entire external universe, with its infinite 
ramifications in space and time, as also the involved and 
intricate sum of our inner perceptions, is all merely the form 
under wdiich the essential reality presents itself to a con¬ 
sciousness such as ours, but is not the form in which it 
may subsist outside of our consciousness and independent 
of it; that, in other words, the sum-total of external and 
internal experience always and only tells us how things 
are constituted for us, and for our intellectual capacities, 
not how they are in themselves and apart from intelh- 
gences such as ours. 

It is easy to show how this thought, which met with 
adequate recognitiou first in the philosophy of Kant, but 
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mh. existed in less clearly defined form from the earliest 
times, is the basis and tacit presumption, more or less 
consciously, of all philosophy, so far at least as this 
name is not made to serve as a mere cloak for empirical 
sciences. For all philosophy, as contrasted with empirical 
science, is not content to learn to know objects in their 
circumstances and surroundings, and to investigate their 
causal connections; but it rather seeks beyond all these 
to determine their nature, inasmuch as it regards the sum- 
total of empirical reality, with all the explanations offered 
by the empirical sciences, as something which needs to be 
yet further explained; and this solution is found in the 
principle which it sets fortli, and from which it seeks to 
infer the real nature of things and their relation. T’his 
fact, then, that philosophy has from the earliest times 
sought to determine a first principle of the universe, prove.s 
that it started from a more or less clear consciousness that 
the entire empirical reality is not the true essence of 
things, that, in Kant’s words, it is only appearance and 


not the thing in itself 


There have been three occasions, as far as we know, on 


which philosophy lias advanced to a clearer com|)rehension 
of its recurring task, and of the solution demanded: first 
in India in the Upanishads, again in Greece in the philo¬ 
sophy of Parmenides and Plato, and finally, at a more 
recent time, in the philosophy of Kant aud Schopen¬ 
hauer. In a later work we shall have to show how 
Greek philosophy reached its climax in the teaching of 
Parmenides and Plato, that this entire universe of change 
is, as Parmenides describes it, merely phenomenal, or in 
Plato’s words a world of shadows; and how both philo¬ 
sophers endeavoured through it to grasp the essential 
reality, to 6v, to ovtoj? 3v, that which Plato, in an expression 
that recalls the doctrine of the Upanishads no less than 
the phraseology of Kant, describes as the aino {dtman) 
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atno (an sich). We shall then see further how this 
same thought, ohscured for a time under the influence of 
Aristotle and throughout the Middle Ages, was taken up 
again in quite a different way, and shone forth more 
clearly than ever before in the philosophy founded by 
Kant, adopted and perfected by his great successor 
Schopenhauer. Here we have to do with the Upanishads, 
and the world-wide historical significance of these docu¬ 
ments cannot, in our judgement, be more clearly indicated 
than by showing how the deep fundamental conception of 
Plato and Kant was precisely that which already formed 
the basis of TTpanishad teaching. 

The objects which lie around us on every side in 
infinite space, and to which by virtue of our corporeal 
nature we ourselves belong, are, according to Kant, not 
“ things in themselves,” but only apparitions. According 
to Plato, they are not the true realities, hut merely shadows 
of them. And according to the doctrine of the Upanishads, 
they are not the 4tman, the real “self” of the things, 
but mere mdrjd, —that is to say, a sheer deceit, illusion. It 
is true that the term mdyd occurs for the first time in 
8'vet. 4. 10 ; and therefore some writers, whose recognition 
of a fact is obscured by the different language in w^hich it 
is clothed, have hazarded the assertion that the conception 
of mdyd is still unknown to the more ancient Upanishads. 
How in the light of this assertion they find it possible to 
comprehend these older Upanishads (Bnhad. and Chand.) 
they themselves perhaps know. The fact is they are 
penetrated tlvrmighout by the conception which later 
was mo.st happily expressed by the word mdyd. In the 
very demand wdach they make that the fttman of man, 
the atman of the universe, must he sought for.' it is 
implied that this body and this universe which reveal 

^ Brill. 2. 4. 5 : dlnid. vd^ are dntshtavijah, s'rofmyo^ maniavyOy nididhyd- 
sitavyo ; Chand. 8, 7. 1: no* nveshiavyah, $a vijijndsitafvyaK 
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..iemselves to us unsought are not the atnian, the self, 
the true reality; and that we are under a delusion if, like 
the demon Viroc'ana,^ we regard tliem as such. All worldly 
objects and relationships arc, as Yajnavalkhya explains in 
Byih. 2. 4. 5^, of no value for their own sake (as “ things 
in themselves”), hut for the sake of the atman ; nay, they 
exist solely in the atman, and that man is utterly and 
hopelessly undone who knows them “ apart from the 
Self” {anyatra dtmano). This &tman, he concludes,“ is 
Brahman and warrior, is space, gods, and creatures, “ this 
Atman is the entire universe ” {idam sarvam ydd ayam 
dtmd). As when a man touches the instrument * he at 
the same time elicits the notes, so when a man has 
comprehended the Atman he has with it comprehended 
all these things Verily he who has seen, heard, com¬ 
prehended and known the Sell, by him is this entire 
universe knowm” * 

Immediately cotinected with these conceptions, and 
probably even with this passage from the BpihadAranyaka, 
is the expression in the ChAndogya Up. 6. 1. 2, where 
that which in the former place was the climax of a de¬ 
velopment is assumed and becomes the theme advanced 
for discussion “ Dost thou then ask for that instruction, 
by which the unheard becomes (already) heard, the un- 
coniprehended comprehended, the unknown known ( 

“ What then, most noble sir, is this instruction ? ’ 
“ Just as, my dear sir, from a lump of clay everything 
that consists of clay is known, the change is a matter of 
words alone, a mere name,® it is in reality only clay, 
thus, my dear sir, is this instruction.” Here the manifold 
change of the one substance is explained as mere word¬ 
play, mere name, exactly as Parmenides asserts that all 


» Cliancl. 8. 8. 4. 
s Writ. 2. 4. 7f. 

* vderdrambhanam vikdro, ndmadheyam. 


2 L.e. 2. 4. 6. 

* Brih. 2. 4. 5b. 
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men regard as real is mere name.^ Later passages 
employ language that is based on these conceptions, ‘‘nor 
is this even a plurality,''^ and the verses preserved in 
Brib. 4. 4. 19:"— 


In the spirit slionld this be perceived, 

Here there is no plurality anywhere. 

From death to death again he rashes blindly 
AVho fancies that he here sees difference. 


Apt and striking also is the remark of a later 


Upanishad^ that no proof of plurality can even be offered, 
“ for no proof is possible of the existence of a duality, and 
ouly the timeless 4tman admits of proof,” {i.e. we are 
incapable of knowing anything outside of our own con¬ 
sciousness, which under all circumstances forms a unity). 

It is clear from the foregoing:—(1) That the view 
which later was most explicitly set forl.h in the doctrine 
of mdyd is so far Irom being strange to the oldest 
ITpanishads that it is assumed in and with their funda¬ 
mental doctrine of the sole reality of the &tman, and 
forms its necessary complement; and (2) that this funda¬ 
mental doctrine of the Upanishads is seen to be iir mar¬ 
vellous agreement with the philosophies of Parmenides 
and Plato, and of Kant and Schopenhauer. So fully 
indeed is this true, that ail three, originating from different 
epochs and countries, and with modes of thought entirely 
independent, mutually complete, elucidate, and confirm 
one another. Let this then suffice for the philosophical 
significance of the Upanishads. 


3. The Conception of the Upanishads in its Relation 
to Religion 

The thought referred to, common to India, Plato, and 
Kant, that the entire universe is only appearance and not 


^ ndvT opofx' cerrat, ocrcra f^poroi Kare^eurn ‘rrerroidores fivai dXrf^r). 

2 Kausb. 3. 8. cp. Kiith. 4. 10-11. * NTisiiiihott. 9. 
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foriUvS not only the 8i)eci.al and most important 
theme of all philosophy, but is also the presumption 
and conditio sine qud non of all religion. All great 
religious teachers therefore, whether in earlier or later 
times, nay even all those at the present day whose 
religion rests upon faith, are alike unconsciously followers 
of Kant. This we propose briedy to prove. 

The necessary premisses of all religion are, as Kant 
frequently ex^jounds : — (l) The existence of God, (2) the 
immortality of the soul, (3) the freedom of the will 
(without which no morality is possible). These three 
essential conditions of man’s salvation— God, immortality, 
and freedom — are conceivable only if the universe is mere 
appearance and not reality (mere mdyd and not the 
dtnian), md they break down irretrievably should this 
empirical reality, wherein we live, be found to constitute 
the true essence of things. 

(1) The existence of God will be precluded by that 
of space, which is infinite, and therefore admits of nothing 
external to itself, and nothing wnthin save that which 
fills it, i.e. matter (the most satisfactory definition of 
which is “ that which fills space”). 

(2) Immortality will be precluded by the conditions 
of time, in consequence of which our existence has a 
beginning in time by conception and birth, and an end 
in time by death; and this end is absolute, in so far a.s 
that beginning was absolute. 

(3) Freedom, and with it the possibility of moral 
action, will be precluded by the universal validity of the 
law of causality, as shown by experience ; for tins requires 
that every eflFect, consequently every human action, should 
be the necessary result of causes which precede the action, 
and which therefore in the actual moment of action are 
no longer within our control. 

The question as it concerns God, immortality, and 
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stands on an altogether different footing i 
^~^ire empirical reality, the occupant of space and time, 
and ruled by causal laws, is mere appearance and not a 
disposition of “things in themselves,” to use Kant’s 
words; or is mere mdyd and not the dtman, the “self” 
of things, as the Upauishads teach. For in this case 
there is room for another, a higher order of things, which 
is not 8ul)ject to the laws of space, time, and causality. 
4nd it is precisely this higher order of things set over- 
against the reality of experience, from the knowledge of 
which we are excluded hy our intellectual constitution, 
which religion comprehends in faith by her teaching 
concerning God, immortality, and freedom. All religions 
therefore unconsciously depend on the fundamental 
dogma of the Kantian philosophy, which in a less definite 
form was already laid down in the Upanishads. These 
last therefore by virtue of their funilamental character lie 
naturally at the basis of every religious conception of 
existence. 

By the side, moreover, of this their value for religion 
in general they have a special and very remarkable inner 
relation to Christianity, which we cannot state more 
briefly and clearly than by repeating in the present 
connection, where this consideration is essential, what has 
been before said on this subject.^ 

The Upanishads, it was pointed out, are for the Veda 
what the New Testament is for the Bible. And this 
analogy is not merely external and accidental, but is funda¬ 
mental and based upon a universal law of development 
of the religious life which is acknowledged on both sides. 

In the childhood of the human race religion enacts 
commands and prohibitions, and emphasizes them by 
promises of reward and denunciations of punishment;—it 
addresses itself to the self-interest, which it assumes to 
^ Deussen, decking Upanishadsy Vwred^, 
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/centre and essence of human nature, and beyo: 
it does not go. 

A higher grade of religious consciousness is attained 
with the knowledge that all actions which depend upon 
the motives of expectation and fear are of no value for 
the ultimate destiny of mankind; that the supreme 
function of existence does not consi.st in the satisfaction 
of self-interest, but in its voluntary suppression ; and that 
herein first the true divine reality of ourselves, through 
the individual self as through an outer husk, makes itself 
manifest. 

The primitive standpoint of righteousness by works 
is represented in the Bible by the Old Testament law, 
which corresponds in the Veda to that which the Indian 
theologians call the karmakdnda (the department of 
works), under which name is comprised the whole 
literature of the Hymns and Bnthmanas, with the 
exception of portions intercalated here and there in the 
spirit of the Upanishads. Both the Old Testament and 
the karmakdridci of the Veda proclaim a law, and hold 
out the prospect of reward for its observance and of 
punishment for its transgression. And if the Indian 
theory has the advantage of being able to defer retribution 
in part to the future, and by that means to relieve the 
conflict with experience that raises so many difficulties 
for the Old Testament doctrine of a retribution limited 
to this world; it is, on the other hand, the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Biblical law of righteousness, that it 
pays less regard than the Indian to ritual prescriptions, 
and in their place lays greater stress on a habitually 
blameless course of life. For the interests of human 
society this advantage is very great. In itself however, 
and as far as the moral value of an action is concerned, it 
makes no difference whether a man exert himself in the 
service of imaginary gods or in that of his fellow-men. 
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"So long as his own well-being lies before him as the 
ultimate aim, either is simply a means to this selfish end, 
and therefore, like the end itself, from a moral point of 
view is to be set aside as worthless. 

The recognition of this is seen in the New Testament 
doctrine of the worthlessness of all works, even those that 
are good, and in the corresponding Upanishad doctrine 
that” altogether rejects works. Both make salvation 
dependent not on anything done or left undone, but on a 
complete transformation of the natural man as a whole. 
Both regard this transformation as a release from the 
bonds of this all-embracing empirical reality, which has 




its roots in egotism. 


Why then do we need a release from this existence ? 
Because it is the realm of sin, is the reply of the Bible. 
The Veda answers; Because it is the realm of ignorance. 
The former .sees depravity in the volitional, the latter in 
the intellectual side of human nature. The Bible demands 
a change of tlie wall, the Veda of the understanding. On 
which side does the truth lie ? If man were pure mTU or 
pure intelligence, we should have to decide for one or 
the other alternative. But since he is a being who both 
wills and knows, the great change upon which the Bible 
and the Veda alike make salvation depend must be 
realised in both departments of hi.s life. Such a 
change is, in the first place, according to the Biblical view 
the softening of a heart hardened by natural self-love, and 
the inclining it to deeds of righteousness, affection, and 
self-denial. It is however, in the second place and side 
by side with this, the breaWng forth upon us of the light 
of the great intellectual truth, which the Upanislnids 
taught before Kant, that this entire universe^, with its 
relfrtions in space, its consequent manifoldness and 
dependence upon the mind that apprehends, rests solely 
upon an illusion {mdyd), natural indeed to us owing to 
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,e li.rnitation.s of our intellect; and that there is in truth on(} 
Being alone, eternal, exalted above space and time, multi¬ 
plicity and change, self-revealing in all the forms of nature, 
and by me who m 3 '-self also am one and undivided, dis¬ 
covered and realised within as my very Self, as the ^tman. 

As surely however as, to adopt the significant teach¬ 
ing of Schopenhauer, the will and not the intellect is the 
centre of a man’s nature, so surely must the pre-eminence 
be assigned to Christianity, in that its demand for a 
renewal of the will is peculiarly vital and essential., But 
as certainly as man is not mere will, but intellect besides, 
so certainly will that Christian renewal of the will make 
itself manifest on the other side as a renewal of know¬ 
ledge, just as the Upanishads teach. “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” is the requirement of the Bible. 
But on wdiat grounds is this demand to be based, since 
feeling is in myself alone and not in another ? “ Because,” 
the Veda here adds in explanation, “thy neighbour is in 
truth thy very self, and what separates you from him is 
mere illusion.” As in this case, so at every point of 
the system. The New Testament and the Upanishads, 
these two noblest products of the religious consciousness 
of mankind, are found when we sound their deeper 
meaning to be nowhere in irreconcilable contradiction, but 
in a manner the most attractive serve to elucidate and 
complete one another. 

An example may show the value of the Upanishad teach¬ 
ing for the full development of our Christian consciousness. 

Christianity teaches in spirit, even if not always in the 
letter, that man as such is capable only of sinful, that is 
selfish actions (Rom. 7^®), and that all good whether of 
purpose or achievement can only be wrought in us by God 
(Phil. 2^®). Clearly as this doctrine—for him who has 
eyes to see—is formulated not so much in individual 
expressions as rather in the entire system as such, yet it 
4 
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'as been difficult at all times for the Church to rest 
satisfied with it. She has .sought perpetually an 
opportunity of co-ordinating her own imperfect remedial 
measurc.s, and of leaving open a side-door for human 
co-operation,—clearly becau.se behind the sole operative 
power which makes God the source of all good she saw 
standing like a frightful apparition the grim monstrosity 
of predestination. And indeed this presents itself as an 
inevitable consequence as soon as we connect the Christian 
conception of the sole agency of God, as profound as 
it is true, with the Jewish realism adopted from the 
Old Testament, which sets God and man over-against one 
another as two mutually exclusive subsistences. In this 
darkness there comes to us light from the East, from 
India. It is true that Paul also hints at an identification 
of God with the avOpwiro'i irvevp.ariKO'} (1 Cor. 
is true that Kant endeavours to explain the marvellous 
phenomenon of the categorical imperative within us on 
the theory that the man as real (“thing in itself”) lays 
down the law to the man as phenomenal; but how slight 
the significance of these timid .and groping e.ssays as 
compared with the profound and fundamental conception 
of the Vedfinta, which makes its appearance everywhere 
in the Upauisluids, that the God, the sole author of all 
good in 


us, is not as in the Old Testament a Being 
contrasted with and distinct from us, but rather—without 
impairing his absolute antagonism to the depraved self of 
experience {jtva )—our own metaphysical I, our divine 
self, persisting in untarnished purity through all the 
aberrations of human nature, eternal blessed,—in a w'ord, 


our dtman. 

This and much more we may learn from the Upani- 
8had.s,—we shall learn the lesson, if we are willing to put 
the finishing touch to the Christian consciousness, and to 
make it on all sides consistent and complete. 





INXaODlK Tt»D(N 


a sy5<ton! wo undoretaud an asF.>oe.iation of thoughts, 
wfiich coiie(;tivoly hetong to md arc dependent on a 
single ceiitte. syi?tem has thowferc always au individual 
author, whether he have himself originated the thoughts 
brought together in the system, or have only adjusted 
to one another and welded into a consistent whole im¬ 
perfect tlioughts derived from without. In this sense a 
“ system of the Upanishads, ” strictly speaking, does not 
exist. For these tre^itises arc not the work of a single 
genius, i)iit the total philosophical product of an entire 
epoch, which extends from the period of the wandering 
in the Gauges valley to the rise of Bufldhism, or approxi¬ 
mately from 1000 or 800 b.c. to c. 500 n.o., but which is 
orolonged in its oft'shoote far beyond this last limit of 
diiie. Thus we find in the Upani8had.s a great variety 
of conceptions which are developed before our eyes, and 
which not seldom stand to one another in irreconcilal)Ic 
'iction. All these conceptions, however, gather .so 
y around one common centre, and are dominated 
completely by the one thought of the .sole reality of 
the dtraan, that they all present them. 3 elves as manifold 
variations upon one and the same theme, which is treated 
at one time more briefly, or again at greater length, 
now from the starting point of the empirical consciousness, 
and now in abrupt contradiction thereto. Accordingly 


u 
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individual differences ace so entirely overshadowed 
by the one fundamental conception, that while it is true 
that we have before us in the TJpanishads no defined 
system, we are able nevertheless to trace the gradual 
development of a system. This latter then consists in 
the increasingly thorough interweaving of a fundamental 
thought originally idealistic with the realistic requirements 
of the empirical consciousness, which make their influence 
more and more felt. That this is so will appear in the 
course of our exposition. These tendencies reached their 
climax first in post-Vedic times in the general system at 
once theological and philosophical, which vras shaped 
by the hands of B4darfiyana and his commentator 
Sankara, and in which full account was taken of the de- 
raauds both of the idealism and the realism (by distmguish- 
ing between a higher and a lower knowledge). As the 
System of the Vedflnta this became in India the universal 
foundation of faith and knowledge, and has remained so 
up to the present day, though undergoing great develop¬ 
ment on every side. It falls naturally into four main 
divisions, as follows : — 

I. Theology; the doctrine of Brahman as the first 
principle of all things. 

II. Cosmology; the doctrine of the evolution of th‘. 
principle to form the universe. 

III. Psychology; the doctrine of the entrance oi 
Brahman as soul into the universe evolved from him. 

IV. Eschatology and Ethics; the doctrine of 
of the soul after death, and the manner of life 
therefore required. 

The growth also of the System of the Vedanta, as 
is disclosed to us in the Upanishads, may with similar 
propriety be di.s(yu.sscd under these four principal heads, 
and the subdivisions which the nature of the subject 
suggests. We propose to endeavour to collect under each 
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all the relevant passages of the Upanishads 
recognised by the later Vedanta, and where a develop¬ 
ment of thought presents itself in them we shall in 
many instances be furnished with a safer ground for 
determining the chronological position of a text as 
compared with earlier and later treatments of the same 
theme. The gain for philology therefore will consist in 
the provision of a jnore secure ba.sis for the chronology 
of the Upanishad texts according to their relative age; 
while on the philosophical side we may hope for a deeper 
insight into the rise of one of the most remarkable and 
prolific creations of thought that the world possesses. 


misr/iy 
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FIRST PART OF THE SYSTEM OF THE 
UPANISHAOS 

THEOLOGV, OR THK DOCTRINE OF BRAHMAN 

1. On the POSSTBILTTY OF KNOWING BrAHMAN 

1. Is the Veda the Source of Kmndedge of Brahman f 

BAdabaYana begins the Sdriraka-mirndmsa, in which is 
contained the oldest systematic epitome of the \edfinta 
doctrine, with the following four shtras :—■( I) atha ato 
(yt'ahma-jijhdsd, iti, “ next what is called the search alter 
Brahman” ; (2) janrna-ddi asya yata’, iti, “(Brahman is 
that) from winch is the birth etc. {i.e. birth, continuance, 
and end) of this (universe) ”; (3) s dstrn-yonitvdd, it% 
“an account of its originating from the (sacired) ctmon” 
{i.e. according to one explanation, because the sacred 
♦ (>,anon is the source of tlie knowledge of Brahman as 
already defined. To the objection that the canon has in 
view not knowledge but worship, it is then said); (4) tat 
%u, samanvaydt, “ that however on account of the agree¬ 
ment” (of the assertions respecting Brahman, which, if 
they concerned acts of worship alone, would lie unnecessary, 
or even impossible). To establish in particular cases this 
ao^reement of all the VedAuta texts in their assertion.'^ 
respecting Brahman is the ahn of the entire xork of 
Bfidarfiyana and Sankara. For them the whole of the 
Veda is of supernatural origin, breathed forth by Brahman 
(according to a passage to be discussed immediately!, and 
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....refore infallible. From it they construct their entire 
doctrine, and only in instances where the meaning of the 
VedUnta text is doubtful do they call in the aid of 
experience to give the casting vote. 

The question arises, what is the teaching of the Upani- 
shads theinselve.s with regard to the sources from which, 
the knowledge of Brahman is to be derived ? 

The very oldest Upanishad texts take for granted a 
rich store of literary works (transmitted ol course OTily 
orally). In Brih. 2. 4. 10, for example, it is said Just 
as, when a fire is Laid with damp wood, clouds of smoke 
spread all around, so in truth from this great B( ing have 
been breathed forth the lligveda, the Yajurveda, the Sama- 
veda, the (hymn.s) of the Atharvans and the Angirases, the 
narratives, the histories, the sciences, the mysti(%'il doctrines 
(upanishads), the poems, the piviverlis, the parables, and 
expositions,—all these have been breathed forth from him.’ 

This passage is in many respects instructive. In the 
first place we infer from it that there are only three 
Vedas,‘ and that the hymns of the Atharvans and 
Angirases are not yet recognised as Veda. The first 
trace of such recognition is perhaps Brih. 5. 13, where, 
together with uhtji cim, ynjus and Htiman, a fiuu th kshutTdTn 
is named. This may denote the Atharvaveda, which 
stands in a closer relation to the warrior caste, and serves 
especially to ward off misfortune {triM/atc ksiMnitos, as 
ksheUram is etymologically explained). To the same pur¬ 
port i,s Brih. (5. 4. 13, where a .son who h.ns studied one, 
two, or three Vedas is distinguished from one who knows 
“ all the Vedas,” ie. probably all four. The dtharvuna 
first appears as a fourth veda in Chilnd. 7. 1. 2, and under 
the name cctho/t'va-vedu in Muud. 1. 1. 5 : the latter name 
therefore is first met with in the Atharva Upanishads. 


^ So generally in the older Upanifiliad texta, cp. llit index to my 
“Upanishad?’’ under “Triple knowledge.” 
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above passage from Brib. 2. 4, 10 further euumeri 
a series of works the meaning of which is sometimes 
douboful, but which have probably been in part incorpor¬ 
ated in the BrS,hmanas, in part mark the beginnings of 
the later epic. It is, however, especially noticeable that the 
“ mystical doctrines ” {upanishadah) appear only in the 
eighth place after itihdsah, purdnam, and vidyd, and are 
therefore under no circumstances reckoned to belong to 
the Veda. They had not yet become Vedanta. If 
therefore, finally, the later teachers of the Ved§,nta found 
this passage their dogma that the entire Veda is 


on 


l)reathed forth from Braliman and is therefore infallible, 
their conclusion would carry with it the infallibility also 
of the other works enumerated, and is certainly incorrect. 
For the passage originally asserts only that, like all other 
natural phenomena, the products of the mind also through¬ 
out the universe are derived from Brahman.^ Precisely 
tho same series of literary works, though with a few addi¬ 
tions, is enumerated again by Yhjhavalkhya in Bfih. 4. 1. 
2, is explained as “speech” (vdc'), and is found to be 
inadequate to convey a knowledge of Brahman. At the 
close of this dii^cussion therefore, Janaka, although he has 
“equipped his soul with that mystical doctrine,” has 
, “ studied the Vedas and listened to the mystical doctrine, ” ® 
yet is unable to give any account of the fate of the soul 
after death. From this it is clear that what waa then 
understood by upanishad did not of necessity include an 
exposition of the highest questions; exactly, indeed, as in 
Cliand. 8. 8. 5 the erroneous teaching that the essential 
being of man consists in the body is characterised as 
asurdndm upanishad. 


> The passage ia taken up also in S'vet. 4. 18, “from him wisdom pro¬ 
ceeded forth at the very beginning” (cp. S'vet. 6. 18, Mmid. 2. 1. 4), and 
further in Maitr. 6. 32. 

^ adhitaveda and ukta-upanishalka^ Bfi.h, 4. 2, 1. 
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Jbe msufficiencj of all Vedic, ai)5 in general of ail 
existing knowledge is still more clearly laid down in 
Chknd. 7. 1, where ISlfirada acknowledges to Sanatkumftra : 

— “ I have studied, most reverend sir, the Rigveda, Yajur- 
veda,_ Skmaveda, the Atharvaveda as fourth, the epic and 
mythological poems as fifth veda, grammar, necrology, 
arithmetic, divination, chronology, dialectics, iiolitics, 
theology, the doctrine of prayer, necromancy, the art of 
war, astronomy, snake-charming, and the finp arts, — 
these things, most reverend sir, have 1 studied; therefore 
am I, most reverend air, learned indeed in the scripture, 
but not learned in the Atman. Yet I have heard from 
such as are like you that he who knows the 4tman van¬ 
quishes sorrow. I, however, most reverend sir, am bewild¬ 
ered. Lead me then over, 1 pray, to the farther shore 
that lies beyond sorrow.” 

Another proof that the study of the Veda does not 
touch the most important questions is afforded by the 
great transmigration text, which has been preserved in a 
threefold form in Chanel. 5. 3-10, Brih, 6. 2, and with 
considerable variations in Kaush. 1. In all three recen¬ 
sions S'vetaketu proteases to have been taught by his 
father .4rimi, but fails to answer the eschatological 
questions propounded by the king Pravfthana (in the 
Kaush., C'itra), and returning in anger to his father 
reproaches him :—“ So then, without having really done 
so, you have claimed to have instructed me”;^ “it was 
imagination, then, when you previously declared that 
my instruction was complete.”® 

The same thought is expressed in 01 And. 6. 1, where 
(in a manner otherwise irreconcilable with the pa.ssages 
already „quoted) S'vetaketu is sent from home by his 
father Arimi to study the Brahman {t.e. the Veda). 
After twelve years “ he had thoroughly studied all the 


‘ Chuiid. 5. 3. 4. 


* Brill. C. 2. 3. 
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{i.e. the Samhit^s only of the Wc’, yajus, and 
soman, for from these only is he subsequently tested 
infra Ghfind. 6. 7. 2), and returned home full of con¬ 
ceit and arrogance, believing himself wise.” He fails, 
however, to answer his father’s questions on the One, the 
Self-existent, with whose knowledge everything is known, 

_“ assuredly my reverend teachers did not themselves 

know this ; for liad they known it, why did they not tell 
it tome?” Whereupon Arvmi imparts to him the perfect 
instruction. 

This is the standpoint of the Taittiiiya Upani.shad 
also, when it teaches^ that the 4tman of tlie mind 
{■manomaya, “ composed of manas ”) consists of yajus, ric, 
scman, instruction (ddes'a, i.e. probably the Brhhmana) 
and the hymns of the Atharvas and Ahgirases; and pro¬ 
ceeds to explain this entire Atman of the mind as a mere 
husk, which we mast strip off in order to penetrate to the 
real essenco of man or of nature. 

The doctrine set forth in these examples finds direct 
expres.sion also at an early period :—“ So then, after that 
the Bi'Ahman has rejected learning (pdndifyam vir- 
vidya), he abides in childhood ”;» “ He sought riot after 
the knowledge of the books, which only gives rise to 
words without end” “ Before whom'words and thought 
recoil, not finding him " “ Not by learning is the Atman 

attained, not by genius and much knowledge of books.”® 
In Mund. 1. 1. 5 also the four Vedas are enumerated, and 
together with the six VedAugns are reckoned as inferior 
knowledge {apard vidyd), through which the imperishable 
Being is not known. 

This attitude of aloofness towards the Vedie know'- 
ledge is altered at first gradually and in general, as the 
texts of the Upanishads gain fixity, and become the 

' Taitt. Tq.un. 2. 3. Brih. 3. 1. * Bjili. 4. 4. 21. 

♦ Taitt. 2. 4. * Krith, 2. 23. 
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, Henceforth they, and the Veda with the: 

are regarded as sources of the highest knowdedge. A iorst 
trace of this change is shown in Brih. 3. 9. 26, where 
Y4jhavalkhya inquires after the purusha of tlie upanisiiad 
doctrine [aitpanishada pu'rusha); this Sakalya does not 
know, and thereupon acknowledges defeat, h urther, in 
Cljftnd. 3. 5. 4, where the Veda is explained to be nectar, 
the Upanishads, the guliyd! ddes'ahy are the nectar of 
nectar. In Kena 33 the Upanishads are apparently 
attached to the Veda, or more precisely comprise'a brief 
summary of the entire Yedio material of instiuctioii 
under the Veda \ for there the Vedas are explained to 
be “the sum of the parts” {veddh sarvdhgdni), the 
“ secret doctrine of Brahman ” {brdhmt tqyanishad, in con¬ 
trast with otlier unrecognised Upanishads, such as the 
asnrdndm upanishad referred to above). Witli the 
adoption of the name Vedanta the Upanishads are seen 
to be completely natiuulised in the Veda. The term first 
occurs in S vet. 6. 22 : — “ From of old was the deepest 
secret disclosed in the Vedanta.” This transfer of the 



Ved4nta to antiquity (jnirdkalpa) seems to show that the 
autlior looks liack to the Brih., ChA,nd., and other Upani¬ 
shads of which he makes use Irom a certain distance. It 
might, however, be understood as a mere expretsiomof the 
high value attached to them, a value that increases with 
the lapse of time. The Vedanta texts appear eompietoly 
established in their later position as sources of the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman, which is to be gaint^ri through the 
interpretation they offer, in the verse which occurs Mund. 
3. 2. 6 : ^ -— veddnta - vijndna - sunis'c'ita - arthah^ etc., 
“ they who have correctly (.sn) penetrated the meaning of 
the Vedanta knowledge.” With this Aluiid. 2. 2. 3-4 
agrees, where the Upanishads, and the syllable Oui as 
their most e»ssential element, are described as the bow, 


I sn/p, p. 21. A'Miihiin. 10. 22, KaivsHii S. 
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whicJi men slioot at Braliman as the mark. It is 
otlierwise, however, iu Mund. ll 1. 5, where all the four 
Vedas are rejected. The latter passage seems therefore 
to be derived from an earlier period. 


2. Preparatory Means to a Knowledge of Brahman 

In later times a kind of via salutis was constructed in 
the four ds'ramas, or life-stages, according to which every 
Indian Brauman was under obligation to devote himself 
first as a hi'ahmac drin to the study of the Veda, then as 
gnhastha to the duties of the sacrifice and other vood 
works, next as vdnaprastha to the practice of asceticism 
m the jmigle, and fina lly towards the end of life as pari- 
vra^aha {bhikshu, sannydsin) to a wandering existence 
without possessions or home, awaiting only his soul's 
release and its reception into the supreme ktman 

As originally conceived we find these three ds'ramas in 
Brih. 4. 4. 22:—“The Brahmans endeavour to know him 
by study of the Veda {hrakmac'drin), hy sacrifice and alms- 
pving {grihastha), by penance and fasting {vdnaprastha ); 
he who knows him becomes a muni; to him the pilgrims 
journey, when they yearn for home {parivrdjaka}.” Idere 
a certain value as preparatory means to a knowled‘'-e of 
Brahman appears to be assigned to the duties of the later 
ds ramas (t.e. study of the Veda, sacrifice, asceticism). 

^ In Chand. 2. 23. 1 it is still more clearly expre.ssed:_ 

“There,are three branches of duty: sacrifice with study 
of the Veda and almsgiving is the first {grihastha ); 
asceticism is the second {vdnaprastha); the student 
{brah maa drin) who lives in the house of his teacher is the 
third, provided that he remains always (as riaishthika) in 
the teacher’s hou.se. These all carry as their reward the 
divine worlds ; he. however, who abides steadfast in Brah¬ 
man wins immortality.” 'I'his pa.ssage names only three 
ds-ramas, recognises their value, but contrasts with all 
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ing steadfast in Brahman ” ; and 
13 then subsequently developed into a fourth ds rama. An¬ 
other passage * endeavours by a series of bold etymologies 
to prove that sacrifice, silence, fasting, and a life -in the 
forest (the pursuits, that is to say, of the grihastka and 
vana/prastha) are essentially hrahmac'aryam ; which 
term must be understood to include here not only the 
student-period, but in a broader sense, as the repeated 
reference to it shows, the entire course of life of a Brahman 
reprded as the way that leads to the fitman. Tn all that 
this aim requires—that would seem to be the meaning 
of the passage lies the peculiar value of the observances 
of the ds’ramas. More definitely in Kena 33, asceticism, 
self-restraint, and sacrifice (tapas, dama, harman) are 
described a,s the preliminary conditions {pratishthdh) 
of the hrdhmt upanishad, i.e. of the real mystical 
doctrine which reveals Brahman. And in Kfith. 2. 15 all 
the Vedas, all the practices of tapas and the hrahmac'ar¬ 
yam, are described as means by which the syllable Om 
(here equivalent to the knowledge of Brahman) is to be 
sought as the final aim. The observances of the ds ramas 
are recognised also in Mund. 2. f. 7, in so far as these 
{tapas, sraddhu, satyam, hrahmac'aryam,. vidhi) are here 
described as a creation of Brahman. 

With regard to the particular ds raraas, the study of 
the ^ eda lias been already discussed above, and we pro¬ 
pose here merely to summarise the most important teach¬ 
ing of the Upaniahads concerning sacrifice and asceticism. 

3. The Sacrifice 

Ihe older Upanisliads were so deeply conscious of the 
loatile character of the entire rituali.s;:ic system of tiie 
rahmans that they could concede to it only a relative 
rt ^Oj^nition. It is true that direct attacks are rarely found 

^ Chaiid. 8. 6. 
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in the extant texts. Antagonistic explanations, however, 
of the sacrificial rites are all the more frequently offered by 
way either of allegorical interpretation or of the substitution 
of other and usually psychological ideas in their place. 

There is a note almost of mockery in Brih. 1.4. 10 
when it is said :— “ tie who worships another divinity 
(than the iitmau), and say.s ‘ it is one and 1 am another,’ is 
not wise, but he is like a house-dog of the gods. There¬ 
fore just as many house-dogs are useful to men, every 
individual man is useful to the gods. Now the theft of 
only one house-dog .is displeasing, how much more of 
many ? Therefore it is disideasing to them that men do 
not know this.” The remark of Yajnavalkhya also, in 
Brih. 3. 9. (>, .sounds very contemptuous :—“ What is the 
sacrifice ? —brute beasts !” nor is it less so in Brih. 3. 9. 21, 
where it is said that Yama (the god of the d(‘ad) has his 
abode in the sacrifice, but tlic sacrifice in the fees. 

Daring remarks like these we do not find in the 
Chfmdogya, unless it be in the “Song of the Dog” in 
0h4nd. 1. 12, which seems to have been originally a satire 
on the greedy begging propensities of the priests, to 
which in later times an allegorical interpretation was 
given. In Ohand. 1. 10-11 also the story is told, not 
vfithout a malicious pleasure, how the three priests 
assembled at the sacrifice were put to confusion by a 
wandering beggar; and in Chfind. 4. 1-3 Janas'ruti, 
“ rich in faith, open-handed, munificent ” {s'raddhddeyo, 
hahuddyt, hahupdkyah), is compelled not without humOi- 
ation to seek instruction from a pooi- vagrant. 

According to the general view, sacrifice and good 
works give admission only to the “way of the fathers” 
{pitriydna), which after a temporary sojourn in, the moon 
leads back to a new earthly existence. As early as Brih. 
1. 5. 16 it is said :—“ by the labour (of the sacrifice) is the 
world of the fathers won, by knowledge tlie world of the 
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; aud other passages describe the way of the faotiers 
which leads back again to earth as the fate of those “ who 
worsliip in the village with the words ‘ Sacrifice and deeds 
of piety are our ofi’ering,’ ” ^ “ who by sacritico, almsgiving 
and ascetic practices gain the (heavenly) Avorlds,”’* “ wlio 
worship with the words ‘ Sacrifice and deeds of piety are 
our work,’ ” * “ regarding sacrifice and deeds as tJie highest 
good, they know iio bettor and are befooled.’*^ 

Not rarely a meaning suitable to the new doctrine is 
read into the existing sacrificial rites, in Brih.'l. 4. 6, 
for example, the five daily offerings {mahdyajndk) are 
interpreted as a sacrifice to the fi.tman ; and in OhA,nd. 4. 
11-14 the three sacrificial fires are explained as forms of 
tlie atman’s manifestation \eshd usmadindyiX dtinavidyd 
ca). 


Vet more frequently conditions of tlie fttman, as em¬ 
bodied in the world of nature or of man, were substituted 
for the ceremonies of the ritual. In Brih. 3. 1, in place of 
the four priests as organs of the gods, there are found 
speech, eye, breath and nmnas as organs of theiitman. In 
Chanel. 4. 16 the wind is e.xplained to be the essence of 
the sacrifice, mind and speech the es.sence of the sacrificing 
priests. In Ait. Ar. 3. 2. 6, Brih, 1. 5. 23, and Kau.sh. 2. 5, 
inhalation and speeeli replace the aynihotram ; and this 
thought is further developed on the basis of Chand. 5. 
11-24 into the theory of tlie ‘prdndgnihotram, a fuller dis¬ 
cussion of which will be given below. Tlie substitution also 
for the sacrifice of the man, his organs and bodily functions, 
is greatly favoured. For cxamplji, in Chand. 3. 16 the 
three life-periods take the place of the three pressings of the 
soma, in Chhud. 3. 17 human activities of the various acts of 


the soma, festival, and in MahSnar. 64 the bodily organs 
of the implements of the sacrifice. This last thouglit is 


' Chand. 5. 10. 3. *Bvih. S. 2. 16. 

* Pra.s iia 1. 9. * Murid. 1. 2. 10. 
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o^rried out in extreme detail in PrAndgnihotra Up, 3-4. 
The ver.se Taitt. 2, 5 also belongs here, inasmuch as, 
correctly translated, it asserts,—“ He presents knowledge 
as his sacrifice, knowledge as his works.” 

It is fii’vSt in the later Upanishads that we meet with 
a more friendly attitude towards the sacrificial cult. In 


Kftth. 1. 17, in a style altogether exce.ssive and opposed to 
the upanishad spirit, there is promised for the fulfilment 
of certain ceremonies and works “ the. overstepping of birth 
and death,” “ entrance into everlasting rest ” ; and in 
K&tli. 8. 2 the Ncic'iketa fire is explained as the bridge 
which bears the saorificers to the supreme eternal Brahman, 
to the “ fearless shore.” Here eve we make allowance 
for poetical extravagance of expitession, a co-operation at 
least with the cult for the attainment of salvation is 
asserted. S'vet. 2. 6-7 marks a further step in ad¬ 


vance ;— 


Where Agiii from the chips of wood 
Darts forth, v/here VAyu too appears, 
Where the Soma also flows freely,— 
There is the inaiias developed. 


By Savitar, at his impulse, 

Delight, yourselvcws in the ancient prayer; 
If there you take your stand, 

The deeds of the past soil you no more. 


The expression here used, “Deliglit yourselves in the 
ancient prayer ” {jusheta brahma piirvyarn) indicates that 
a former practice is reintroduced and held in honour. 
This reaction attains its climax in the Maitrdyaniya Up., 
which explains at the very outset ^ that “ the fire-laying 
for the ancestors ” is in truth “ a sacrifice to Brahman ” ; 
and in the fourth Prap4thaka ventures the thopght that 
without study of the Veda, observance of caste-duties, 
and the following of the due. brahinanical order of life 

^ Maitr. 1. 1. 
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according to the &8'raina8, the deliverance of the natural 
S.tman and its re-union with the supreme Atman are 
impossible. The key to the understanding of this reaction 
is given by the polemic against the heretics which is 
found in Maitr. 7. 8--10. IMdimauism, in view of the con¬ 
sequences which the attitude of the earlier Upanishads hud 
entailed iu Buddhism and similar manifestations, returns 
to its original position. 

4. Asceticism {tapas) 

A feeling of admiration has always been excited when, 
contrary to the natural desires which all experience for 
life, pleasure and prosperity, there has been exhibited a 
self-mastery, which voluntarily submits to privations and 
sufferings either for the sake of the well-I>eing of others, 
or independently of this external and as it were accidental 
aim, which indeed as far as the real worth of the respect¬ 
ive actions is concerned is iu itself without significance. 
An act of self-denial would seem the more pure the 
less it were combined with any external end, and the 
more it were undertaken with the sole object of subduing 
the selfish impulses of nature. It w’ere as though a super¬ 
human, supernatural power had been thereby manifested 
in man, which, springing from the deepest roots of his 
being, exalted the doer far above the world of men with 
its selfish interests, yea even above the w'orld of the go<ls, 
and in another and higher ordet of things than ours 
assigned to him his place. 

It is a tribute to the high metaphysical capacity of the 
Indian people, that the phenomenon of a.sceticism made 
its appearance among them earlier and occupied a larger 
place than among any other known people. (We leave 
out of consideration at this point the later misuse of 
asceticism in the inteiust of merely selfish aims to excite 
w’onder or to secure profit.) 
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As early as the creation myths we saw how the creator of 
the universe prepared himself for his work by the practice 
of tapas ; in which word the ancient idea of the “ heat ” 
which serves to promote the incubation of the egg of 
the universe blends with the ideas of the exertion, fatigue, 
self-renunciation, by means of which the creator is trans¬ 
muted (entirely or in part) into the universe which he 
proposes to create. According to this conception, every¬ 
thing that is great in the universe is dependent on tapas. 
In a later hymn of the Rigveda also,^ truth and right, 
and with them the entire universe, are born of tapas. 
From s'rama (toil) and tapas the first-born Skambha arose 
and permeated the universe,® in tapas he was rocked on 
the surface of the primeval waters.® By the tapas with 
which he discharges his duties the student of the Veda, 
according to another hymn,‘ satisfies his teacher, the 
gods, and the realms of space, ascends on high as the 
sun, protects both worlds, etc., in his course of life as 
a Brflhroan. By tAipas the ruler protects his kingdom, 
the gods have escaped death, the student of the Veda 
practised tapas in the primeval ocean, when he, creating 
the universe, stood on the water’s surface. And as early 
even as the Rigveda the seven rishis together betake 
themselves to the practice of tapas and the souls on 
their entrance into heaven are apostrophised :— 


invincible by tapas, 

Have won their way by tapas to the light. 
That have accc'Hiplished the severest tapas—, 
To those now enter ini® 


Another hymn of the Rigveda^ portrays the inspired 
muni as with long hair, in dirty yellow robes, girt only with 


> X. 190. 1. 

* Atharvav. X. 7. 8S. 
« nigv. X. 109. 4. 

• Rigv. X. 13G. 


* Atharvav. x/?. 36. 

* Atharvav. XI. 5. 

® Rigv. X. 154. 2. 
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L-tillrwind he roams on the desert paths. Mortals behold 
only his body. But he himself, endowed with super¬ 
natural power, flies through the air, drinks with the storm- 
god from the bowl of both the oceans of the universe, on 
the ti’ack of the wind is raised aloft to the gods, transcends 
all forms, and as companion of the gods co-operates with 
them for the salvation of mankind. 

By the time of the oldest Upanishad texts the ascetic 
life has already been elevated into a special “calling,”* 
which assumes equal rank by the side of the position’of 
householder. Men abandon household goods and family, 
as Yajfiavalkhya does in Brih. 2. 4, and depart into the 
solitude of the forest in order to practise tnprxs, and by 
gradually increasing privations and penances to destroy 
in themselves the last remains of dependence on earthly 
existence. 

It remains to inquire what attitude was adopted 
by the authors and defenders of the doctrines of the 
Upanishads in presence of this cult of an a.scetic 


ideal. 


The Chdndogya Upanishad sets before us in the first 
place Upakosala, a student of the Veda, who grieves^ 
that the teacher refuses to impart to him knowledge, and 
falling sick declines to take nourishment. To the invita¬ 
tion to eat he replies “Alas, in mankind there are such 
troops of desires. I am full of sickness, and incapable of 
eating. (In these words the characteristic motive of 
Indian, as of all asceticism, is evident.) Thereupon the 
three sacrificial fires take pity on him, and the instruc¬ 
tion which they give to him begins with the words :~ 
Brahraan is life. Brahman is joy {kam), Brahman is sjmce 
{khamy’ It is implied in these words that Brahman, us 
the principle of life, of bliss {kam ~ dnanda, as in Ch&nd. 


* dhaTTiiashindhay Ch&ncl. 2 . 23, 

* tapto brahmac'drf^ 4, 10. 2-4. 
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and of infinity, is not to be attained 
'tfio way of a gloomy asceticism. 

In Clifind. 2. 23 tap(xs is spoken of as the OwSpecial 
obligation of the anchorite. As such, a recognised position 
is accorded it by tlie side of the student and householder. 
All three “ bring as their reward the divine worlds ; he, 
however, who abides steadfast in Brahman wins im¬ 
mortality.This is not in contradiction with the 
statement of Ohfend. 5. 10. 1, that the way of the gods, 
which leads to Brahman without return, and marks still 
for the present time the loftiest aim, is promised to those 
ye G’a ime ^ranye ‘ s raddhd iti updsate ; for these 

words mean, “ those who worship in the forest using the 
words ‘ faith is our asceticism.^The reference is to the 
anchorite ; but something else—vL^. faith—is here sub¬ 
stituted for the asceticism which is his calling. 

To the same effect the Brihad^ranyaka Upan. expresses 
itself when, reproducing this passage in an appendix,^ it yet 
more definitely opens up the prospect of the way of the gods 
to those alone “whoobserve faith and truth in the forest ”; 
hut on the other hand offers only the way of the fathers in re¬ 
turn for sacrifice, almsgiving, and asceticism. Of these last 
it is said“ that through them men seek to know' Brahman, 
■mvidUhanti, More directly still YS^jaavalkhya expresses 
himself in Brih. 3. 8. 10 :—“ Of a truth, 0 Gfirgi, he who 
does not know this imperishable one, and in this world sacri 
ficcs and distributes alms and does penance {tapas tapyate) 
for many thousands of years, wins thereby only finite 
(reward).'' Brih. 5. 11 again teaches that sickness the 
procession to the grave and cremation are the best 
asceticism (jyaramam tapas). Here, then, the suffer¬ 
ings of life and dr^th are rated higher than artificially 
induced penances. 

We meet with a disposition more favourable to asceti- 
» Brih. a ‘2. 15. ^ Bph. 4. 4. 22. 
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/early as the Taittirtya Upanisbad. The first 
is appointed for the student demands of him * 
asceticism and the study of tlie V eda, and quotes in this 
connection the views of two teachers, of wliom the one 
requires “ asceticism alone,” the other only study of the 
Veda, “for this is asceticism.” The Upanishad adopts 
an intermediate position by its demand for asceticism 
combined with the study of the Veda. In the last and 
latest part* a higher value is placed upon ascptici.-an, 
where Bhrigu is repeatedly urged by his father Varuna :— 
“By seek to know Brahman, for tapas is Brahman.” 

JB’ollowing his injunction, by progressive iopas he rises 
step by step to the recognition of food, the vital breath, 
manas, knowledge, and finally bliss as Brahman, and wuth 
this last the iiighest degree attainable by tapas is reached. 
Tlie M.ahanAr4yana Upan., which is attributed to the 
Taittiriya school, is much later still ; in G2. 1 1 it sets nydsa, 
“ renunciation,” above asceticism, thereby preparing the 
way for the standpoint of the SannyAsa Upanishad; of 
which later. Kena 33 also, as already mentioned, reckons 
tapas among the foundations {i.e. the presuppositions, 
pratishthdh) of Brahman; and according to S'vet. 1. 15, 
16 ; 6. 21, the knowledge of Brahman is based upon 
dtmavidyd (the text of the VedAnta) and tapas. 

A step, however, fur beyond all the preceding is taken 
by the Mundaka and Pras'na in their reproduction of the 
aixive-mentioued theory of the ChAiid. and Brihad. con¬ 
cerning the ways of the gods and the fathers with a 
characteristic variation. In Mund. 1. 2. 11 the way of 
the gods is promised to those “ who practise asceticism and 
faith in tlie forest” (tapah-s'raddlie ye hi upavasanti 
aranye)', and Pras'na 1. 10 offers it to those “who have 
sought the Atman by asceticism, the manner of life of a 
BrAlunan, faith and knowledge.” It is remarkable that 

‘ Taitt. 1. 9. » TaitL 3. 
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und. 3. 2. 4 a spurious tapas is mentioned {tapas 
mingam), i.e. probably one that lacks the characteristic 
mark of knowledge. 

As was to be expected, in the Maiti’. Upan. is revived 
the ancient Vedic standpoint in regard to tapas, in presence 
of Buddhist and other errors. It is true that asceticism 
alone does not sulbce, for in Maitr. 1. 2 it is practised in 
the severest form by Brihadratha without procuring for 
him the knowledge of the fttman. As a preliminary con¬ 
dition, however, it is indispensable :—“ without being an 
ascetic it is impossible either to attain the knowledge of 
the htman, or to bring work to fruition.” ^ 


5. Other Preliminary Conditions 

In the older Upanishads we are repeatedly met by the 
prohibition to communicate a doctrine or ceremony to 
anyone e.xccpt a son or a^ pupil adopted by the rite of 
upamtyanam. In Ait. Ar. 3. 2. 6. 9 the mystical 
meaning of the combinations of the letters must be 
communicated to no one, who is not a pupil, who has 
not been a pupil for a whole year, who does not propose 
himself to be a teacher.” * In Chand. 3. 11. 5 the doctrine 
of Brahman as the sun of the universe should “ his father 
make known as Brahman to his eldest son alone, or to 
a trusted pupil, but to no one else, whoever he may 
be. And though he were to be offered in return for it all 
the kingdoms of the ocean-girdled earth, yet should he 
bethink himself ‘the other is of greater value.’” In 
Brih. 6. 3. 12 also the ceremony of the mixed drink 
“must be communicated to none but a son or a 
pupil.” 

Similarly in the Upanishads we find men and gods 
taking the fuel in their hands, and submitting to the con- 

* H<i (itapcwhafya dtmnpiAne 'dhigamali, Jiarmafiddhir vd, Maitr. 4, 3. 

* cp. also Ait. Ar. 5. 3. 3. 4. 
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of pupilage, jxist as according to ChS.nd. 8, 

„ndra himself was obliged to live with Praj4pati as a pupil 
foi' one hundred and one years in order to obtain the perfect 
instruction. Other examples are Kaush. 1. 1, 4. 19, Bfih. 
2, 1. 14, Pras na 1. 1, Mund, 1. 2. 12. 

Yet in the earlier period this demand is still not 
absolute. In Ch4nd. 4. 9. 8 it is merely said that 
“ the knowledge which is gained from a teacher (as 
opposed to supernatural instruction by beasts, fire, geese 
or ducks lead.? most certainly to the goal ” ; ' and in 
Ch4nd. 5. 11. 7 the king As'vapati instructs the six 
Br§.hmans who approach him with the fuel in their hands 
(in token of their wish to become pupils) anupaniya, 
“without first admitting them as his pupils.” So also 
in Brih. 2. 4 Yftjnavalkhya instructs his wife IVIaitreyt, 
and in Brih. 4. 1-2, 3-4 the king Janaka, who yet were 
not strictly his pupils ; and in Brih. 3 he imparts in¬ 
formation on the deepest que-stions (as e.g. Brih. 3. 8, 
in the conversation with G^rgi) in the presence of a 
numerous circle of hearers, and only exception.ally', when 
he desires to explain to Artabh&ga the mystery of the 
soul’s transmigration, does he retire with him into 


privacy.* Ordinarily, however, a teacher is necessary to dis¬ 


perse the mist of empirically acquired knowledge from our 
eyes (aj^Xw S’atJ rot atr e\ov, vplv eTrijev, — as 

Schopenhauer repre.sents the spirit of Kant saying to him 
in the words of Homer), and of tliLs in jiarticular the 
beautiful passage in Chaiid. 6. 14 treats:—“Precisely, 
my dear sir, as a man who has been brought blindfold 
from the country of Gandh4ra (beyond the Indus), and 
then set at liberty in the desert, goes astray to the east 
or north or south, because he has been brought thither 
blindfold, and blindfold set at liberty ; but after that 
someone has taken off the bandage, and has told him, 

^ Taurhervogelf “ divers.” * Brih* 3. 2. 13. 
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lis direction Gandli^va lies, go in this direct! 
i'ucted and jjrudent, asking the road from village to 
village, he finds his way home to Gandhara; even so the 
man, who in this world has met with a teacher, becomes 
conscious, ' To this (transitory world) shall I belong only 
until the time of my release, thereupon sliall I go home.’ ” 
The teacher is represented as indispensable to knowledge 
in K&th. 2. 8:—“Apart from the teacher there is no 
access here-”; from which the incidental conclusion may 
be drawn, that at the time of the KUth. Upan. the older 
Upauishads were not yet committed to writing. 

The later VedAnta mentions, side by side with the 
external {vdhya) means to a knowledge of Brahman 
(study of the Veda, sacrifice, almsgiving, penance, fasting), 
as more direct [jiratydsanna) means the following: 
tranquillity of mind, self-restraint, renunciation, patience, 
collectedness.* This requirement may be traced back tb 
Brih. 4. 4. 23:—“ Therefore he who knows this is 
tranquil, self-restrained, self-denying, patient, and col¬ 
lected." It is true that a doubt arises whether this 
passage has reference to the means of acquiring the 
knowledge of Brahman, or rather to the fruits of that 
knowledge (whether hh&tvd here signifies “ after that he 
has become,” or “since he is”). By the later Ilpiuishad.? 
it is understood already, as Inter still by S'ankara, in the 
first sense, e.g. K,4th. 2. 24 :—“ No one who has not 
ceased from violence, wlio is restless, tinsubdued, whose 
heart is not yet, tranquil, can by searching attain unto 
him.” The exjiressions here used, ovirala, asdnta, 
ammdhita, refer back unquestionably to the s'dnfo, ddnta’, 
uparatas, titikshuh, sumdhito bhdtvd of the passage 
from the Brihad&ranyaka. The same is true ,also of 
■pras'dntac'ittdya, s'amanvitdya, declared in Mund. 1. 2. 
13 to be presuppositions of instruction. 

Kyp. also VedanUsdra 17-23. 
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•« ^ later Upanishads this preliminary requirement is 
connected with the demand already referred to for 


a 


teacher. E.g. SVet. 6. 22 “ Impart it bo no one, who 

is not tranquil {na ajgras'dntdya), who is not a .son or 
a pupil {na aputrdya asishydya vd).” Similarly, and 
perLaps with a reminiscence of this passage, in Maitr. 6. 
29 ;—■“ This profoundest mystery of all is to he revealed 
to no one, who is not a son or a pupil (jia aputrdya, na 
as'ishydya), and who has not yet become tranquil (na 
as’dntdya).” 


The findiiig a teacher, and the five requirennsuts of 
tranquillity of mind, self-restraint, renunciation, patience, 
collectedness, are the preliminary conditions that con¬ 
tinually recur. With them others arc occasionally 
mentioned; for example, in Ch4nd. 7. 26. 2, purity of 
food, and as a coa.sequcnce purity of nature {sattva- 
s’uddhi). The latter, like so much beside-s from Chand. 
7, is reproduced in hlund. 3 in the verse 3. 2. 6, and 
thence pa.s.sed over into Mahari4r. 10. 22 and Kaivalya 
3-4. In KS,th. 6. 9 an indefinite requirement is laid 
down, that a man should be “ prepared in heart and 
feeling and spirit”; and in Muml. 3. 2. 10-11 participa¬ 
tion in the BrahmavidyS. is combined with the preliminary 
condition of the fulfilment of the “ vow' of tlie liead ” 
(s irovratam), by which is probably to be understood, not 
as Sankara s'irasi agnidhdranam, but merely the practice, 
which is already implied in the name Mundaka, of 
shaving the head bare. In still later Upanishads aLso 
we occasionally meet with special limitations on this 
participation. Thus Nrisimhap. 1. 3 prohibits the com¬ 
munication of the maxims of the members (not the king 
of the maxims^) to a woman or a S'fidra, and KSmap. 
84 enjoins that the diagram must not be imjrarted to 
common (illiterate, prdkrita) men. 

’ Mantrardja, i.e, the charm or magical aong. 
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The general view that lies at the basis of the Upani- 
shads is that Brahman, i.e. the fitman, is an object of 
knowledge. “ The S,tman, in truth, should be seen, heard, 
comprehended, reflected upon.”^ “The Self . . . that 
should we search for and endeavour to know. * To the 
same effect are numerous other passages. And the aim 
of all the Upanishad texts is to communicate this 
knowledge of Brahman.* 

Very soon, however, it came to be realised that this 
knowledge of Brahman was essentially of a different 
nature from that which we call “ knowdedge ” in ordinary 
life. For it would be possible, like Nftrada in ChS,nd. 7. 
1. 2, to be familiar with all conceivalde branohes of 
knowledge and empirical science, and yet to find oneself 
in a condition of ignorance (avidyd) as regards the 
Brahman. This thought, originally purely negative, 
became in course of time more and more positive in its 
character. It was negative in so far as no experimentsd 
knowledge led to a knowledge of Brahman; and it was 
positive in so far as the consciousness was aroused that 
the knowledge of empirical reality was an actual 
hindrance to the knowledge of Brahman. The concep¬ 
tion of avidyd was developed from the negative idea of 
mere ignorance to the positive idea of false knowledge. 
The experimental knowdedge which reveals to \J8 a world 
of plurality, where in reality only Brahman exists, and a 
body where in reality there is only the soul, must be a 
mistaken knowledge, a delusion, a mdyd. This is a very 
noteworthy step in advance. It is the same -which 
Parmenides and Plato took when they affirmed that the 
knowledge of the -world of sense was mere deception, etScaXa ; 


iBjrili. 2. 4. 6. ^Chand. 8. 7. 1. *hrahmavidyd^ dtmavidyd. 
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Kant took, wlien he showed that the entire reali*fcj 
ixperience is only apparition and not reality (“ thing 
in itself”). It is of the greatest interest to follow up the 
earlie.st foreshadowings of this thought in India, and to 
trace how the term avidyd passed from the negative idea 
of ignorance to the positive idea of a false knowledge. 

The first suggestion of this is found already in the 
Rigveda, where in X. 81. I it is said of the great All- 
father that ho, when he entered into the lower world, was 
prathamac'had, “ veiling his original nature.” ‘ Further, 
an obscure passage of the S'atapatha Br^ihraana® describes 
how Brahman, when creating the upper and the lower 
worlds together with their gods, “ revealed ” himself, how 
he projected himself into them by means of his two “ great 
immensities ” (ahhva), his two “ great appearances ” 
(yaksha), that is to say by means of his names and forms, 
but how he himself “entered into the half beyond” 
{fardrdham agacchat). 

The further development of these thoughts is found 
in the Upanishads. In Bjih. 1. 6. 3 the world of names, 
forms, and works is defined (by means of one of those 
brief mystical formnlse, of which perhaps the most ancient 
“ Upanishads ” consisted, sup. p. 16 f.) as a7nritam satyena 
c hannam, “ the immortal (Braliman) veiled by the 
(empirical) reality.” The explanation of the formula is 
added immediately ;— “ The Pr4na {i.e. the 4tman) to wit 
is the immortal, name and form are the reality; by these 
tlie Pr^na is veiled.” As here (and in Taitt. 2. 6,—“ as 
reality he becomes everything that exists ; for reality is 
the name given to it” ), so also in Brih. 2. 1. 20 the wort! 
satyam denotes the r.iality of experience; in this latter 
pas.sage it is said in another “ Upanishad ” with an added 
explanation.; — “ Its Upanishad is ‘the reality of reality/ 


’ mukhyam, tUehprapanc'om, fdramdrtkikam r&fom Av^invan, Sayavia. 
» 11. 2. 3. 
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ijmya satyam)-, that is to say, the vita] spiiits 
(together ivitli the worlds, gods, and living creatures, as 
we may infer from that which precedes) are the reality, 
and ho is their reality.” He is—so we are to understand 
—in the so-called nsality that part of it which is actually 
real. This is also the moaning of the illustrations in 
Brill. 2. 4. 7—9 : the atmau i.s the musical instrument 
(drum, conch, lyre), the phenomena of the univei-se are its 
notes; just as the notes can only be seized when the 
instrument is seized, so the world of plurality can only 
be known when the Atman is known: only of him is 


there knowledge, all else is “not knowledge.” Similarly 


OhAnd. 6. 1.3 teaches that the “transformation” of the 
Atman into the manifold world of phenomena is only 
vtic'dramhhanam, “ a matter of words,” or namadheyam, 
“ a mei’e name,” and that “ in reality ” there exists only 
the One Being, i.e. the Atman. It is only of him there¬ 
fore that a real knowledge is possible. All experimental 
knowledge, the four V edas and the whole series of 
empirical sciences, as they are enumerated in OhAnd. 7. 1. 
2—3, arc, as is there said, ndma eva., “ mere name ”; and 
NArada, deeply versed as ho is in them, tinds him.self in 
“darkness,” from which first by the knowledge of the 
Atman- is he guided across to the ocher shore.’ Souls 
and the “ real de.sire.s” by which they arc affected for 
continued life after death in the world of Brahman are, 
jis expounded in ChAncl. 8. 3. 1-2, by the empiriciil 
knowledge which teaches annihilation at death “veiled 
in unreaiit)'. They really exist, but unreality is spread 
o%er them.” And “just as he who is ignorant of 
its hiding-place fails to find the golden treasure, 
though ho pass and repass it continually, so all the.se 
creatures fail to find this world of Brahman though they 
daily enter into it; for by unreality are they turned aside.” 

‘ Chaad. 7. 26. 2. 
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hat is here described as empty word, mere name, 
darkness, unreality, i.e. the entire empirical knowledge of 
things, is further denoted by midyd, “ignorance.” This 
term occurs perhaps for the first time in Brih. 4. 4. 3, 4, 
where it is said of the soul, when it ca.sts off the body in 
death, that it “ dismisses ignorance ” {avidydm gamayilvd). 
Iguoran(;e is henceforth the knowledge that rests on 
experience; true knowledge is only of Brahman. Like 
Plato’s teaching that only the eternal is an object of 
iinar^fir), while of the world of phenomena subject to 
the flux of Heraclitus only a ho^a is possible, in S'vet. 5. 1 
the explanation is given :—“ Ignorance is the fleeting, 
knowledge is the eternal,” ^ i.ef. it is an object of knowledge. 
K&th. 2. 1-6 contrasts ignorance and knowledge with 
poetic vividness ; the goal of ignorance is jdeasure (preyas), 
the goal of knowledge is .salvation (a’reyas). The former 
says, “this is the world” (ayam loko); the gaze of the 
latter is directed on another world :— 


Widely differenr indeed and contrasted are the things 
Which men call knowledge and ignorance, 

I ace Nac'iketas endeavouring to gain knowledge ; 

The troop of pleaBures has not deluded ihee. 

Wandering in the depth of ignorance, 

Deeming theraselvc.s wise and learned, f 

7’hus airnle.saly fools tramp hither and thither, 

Like blind men led by comrades blind as they. 


The last verse is further amplified in Mund. 1. 2. 8-10; 
and both verses are quoted in Maitr. 7. 9. The subject 
is similarly treated in the venses Brih. 4. 4. 11-12, w'hich 
are a later insertion (cp. Kiith. 1. 3) ;— 

Tliese worlds indeed are joyless, 

Shrouded in thick darkness ; 

Into them after death all go 
Who are unenlightened and ignorant. 


* ksliaram tu avidyd hi amritam, tu vidyd. 
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Yet he wlio perceives the ilitman, 

And is conscious that “I am he”; 

What desire what love could he still ha/e 
For the body racked with pain I 



The infatuation of ignorance is yet more strongly depicted 
in Is 3 :— 


This universe indeed is demon-haunted, 
Slirouded in thick darkness, 

Tlicrein go to death all 

Who have slain their own souls. 


Since the knowledge of the S,tman is contrasted with 
the reality of experience as the realm of ignorance, it 
cannot be gained by mere speculation (tarka) concerning 
it, but only by a revelation communicated through 
the teacher.* According as the 4tman is conceived as 
a divine person, this revelation is represented as an act of 
his grac e : ^— 

Not through instriiction is the. :Uman wou, 

Not through genius or miicli book-leariiing; 

Only by the man whom he choosi s is he comprehended ; 

To him the Atman reveals his essence. 


Another verse,^ whicli in nil probability originally pro¬ 
mised the vision of the &tman concealed in the heart to 
him who ‘‘by pacifying the organs of sensehas become 
“ indifferent ” [aky'atu), has received a theistic colouring 
in SVet. 8. 20 and Mahdnar. 10. 1, in that it represents 
the knowledge of the dtnian (whose abode is here also still 
in the heart) as received “by the favour of the creator.”^ 
A still more pronounced theism, that has wandered far 
from the original conceptions of the doctrine of the fitman, 
is exhibited by the entire SVetas'vatara UpanisLad* and 


^ K.Ath. 2. 7-9. * KAth. 2. 23, repeated in Mund. 3. 2. 3. 

s KAtb. 2. 20, as read by S'aukara. 

dhdlu jprasdddd; cp. Ohund. 6.16, dtmuni sarvendriydni samprati^hihdpya. 
* dhdtuk proidddd. 



IGNORANCE AND KNOWLEDGE 

ij by the prayers for spiritual enlightenment 
Budra, and Brahman wliich are interwoven with 
it in 2. 1-5, 3. 1-6, 4. 1. 



The doctrine thus far set forth, according to wliich 
Brahman or the atman becomes known by virtue of a 
(metaphysical) knowledge, is transcended within the 
limits of the Upanishads themselves by another and 
undeniably more profound conception, according to which 
there neither is nor can be a knowledge of the fi.tinan as 
the sole all-pervading essence of things. For such know¬ 
ledge assumes a knowing subject and a known object, and 
therefore a dualism ; the fitman, however, forms an absolute 
unity. We propose briefly to trace the development of 
this thought under the guidance of the texts. 

The primitive source of the entire conception of the 
unknowableness of the S.tman is to be found in the 
speeches of Yiynavalkhya in the Brihadkranyaka ; and 
the daring and abruptness with which the doctrine is 
here introduced, as well as the originality of the method 
by which it is established, seem to point to an individual 
as its author. In his discourse with Maitreyd YSjfiaval- 
khya propounds, in Brih. 2. 4. 12, the paradoxical asser¬ 
tion,— “ after death there is no consciousness ” ; and 
proceeds to confirm it with the words:—“ For where 
there is as it were a duality (in reality there is not), 
there one sees the other, smells, hears, addres.ses, compre¬ 
hends, and knows the other; but where everything has 
become to him his own self, how should ho smell, see, 
hear, address, understand, or know anyone at all ? How 
should he know him, through whom he knows all this, 
how should he know the knower?” On careful 
consideration two thoughts wdll be found to be implied 
here : ( 1 ) the supreme fitman is unknowable, because 
he is the all-comprehending unity, whereas all knowledge 
pre.snpposes a duality of subject and object; but (2) the 
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fitman also (“through whom he knows all 
this ”) is unknowable, because in ail knowledge he is the 
knowing subject (“the knower”), consequently can never 
be object. Essentially these two thoughts are one; for 
the individual atmau i.s the supreme atman, and in pro¬ 
portion as we rise to this knowledge the illusion of the 
object vanishes, and the knowing .subject alone remains 


without object; and tins subject, alike in its waking hours 


' c 

and in dreams, fashions the objects outside of itself,—“ for 
he is the creator.” * The same thought is found in five 
other passages in the speeches of Yfijilavalkliya, and these 
we quote partly abridged :—“ "J’hou canst not see the seer 


of seeing, thou ('anst not hear the hearer of hearing, thou 
canst not comprehend the comprehender of comprehending, 
thou can.st not know the knower of knowing.”® “In 
truth, 0 Gtirgl, this iinperi.shablc one sees but is not seen, 
hears but is not heard, coiupi’cheuds but is not compre¬ 
hended, knows but is not known. Beside him there is no 
seer, beside him there is no hearer, beside him there is 
none that compreliends, beside him there is none that 
knows.”® The same wmrds recur almost unaltered in 
Brih. 3. 7. 23 at the close of a paragraph, and on this 
account the skssociation of the thread of the universe with 
the inner guide appears to be less primitive. In Brih. 4. 
3. 23—31 it is .said of the deep sleeper; —“ When then 
he does not see, yet still he is seeing, although he sees 
not ; since for the seer there is no interruption of seeing, 
because he is imperishable; but there is no second beside 
him, no other distinct from birn, for him to see.” The 
same is then repeated of smell, taste, speech, hearing, 
thought, sensation, and knowledge. “For (only) where 
there is as it were another is the other seen, smelt, tasted, 
addressed, heai'd, conceived, felt, /ind known.” * And in 
Brih. 4. 4. 2, of the dying it is said ; — “ Because lie leas 


> Brih. 4. 3. 10. * Brih. 3. 4. 2. > Brih. 3. S. 11. 
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e OBe, therefore he sees riot as they say (in reality 
he continues ever seeing), because he has become one, 
therefore he does not smell, taste, address, hear, conceive, 
feel, or know the other, as they say.” 

If we consider the originality, the close reasoning, and 
(as we shall see later) the agreement of the thoughts in 
the passages quoted with the other views of Yhjfiaval- 
khya, we shall be led to regard as very probable the 
dependence of all the passages that remain to be quoted, 
and therefore of the entire further development of the 
doctrine of the unknowableness of the fttman, on the 
thoughts, perhaps even on the text of the Brihadaranyaka. 
The two passages from the Chandogya, which we have 
now to cite, may be regarded as early examples :—“ His 
relations seat themselves around the dying man, and ask 
him, ‘Do you recognise me; do you recognise me?’ As 
long as his speech has not yet entered into tire manas, his 
manas into the prfina, his prtoa into the heat, the heat 
into the supreme godhead, he recognises them. But 
after that his speech has entered into tlie manas, his 
manas into the prana, his prftna into the heat, the heat 
into the supreme godhead, then he no longer recognises 
them.” ^ This passage, self-contained as it is, nevertheless 
appears in its leading ideas tc be dependent already on 
the last-named passage of the Brih. 4. 4. 2, since the 
reverse relation is not in any case admissible. In Ch&ad. 
6. 9 and 6. 10 also the doctrine of unconsciousness on 
entrance into the Existent, set forth in the illustrations of 
the bees and the rivers, seems to be indebted to the passage 
first adduced from Brih. 2. 4. 12 :—“After death there is 
no consciousness.” And similarly the following words in 
Brih. 2. 4. 14 are echoed in Chftnd. 7. 24. 1;—“If a man 
sees no other (beside himself), hears no other, knows no 
other, that is the infinite (bMman); if he sees, hears, 
» Chatid. 6. 16. 1-2 ; cp. 6. 8. 6. 
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another, that is the finite [alpam). The inhnit^ 
Is^he mmorta], the finite is mortal.” The suddenness 
and disconnectedness with which this idea is introduced 
seems to indicate dependence on the thoughts of Y4jna- 
valkhya. 

It is primarily due to the influence of this conception 
that, later on, in opposition to the general tendency of 
the Upanishads to seek after and to expound the knowledge 
of the htinan, the theory is more and more elaborated that 
tlie Mman (whose unknowableness, as we shall see subse¬ 
quently, had been already so strongly emphasised by YSjua- 
valkhya with his neti neti) is no true object of knowledge. 
That knowledge of the h.tman, which sets it as an object 
over-against itself, and which therefore is still infected with 
duality, now appears as a lower standpoint, which must bo 
transcended in order to attain to complete oneness with 
Brahman, with the fitman. 

Tins view is set forth for the first time clearly in the 
magnificently elaborated description of the universe in 
Taitt. 2. The author of this text begins with the incor¬ 
poration of the iitman in the material world and the 
liuman body, as the self dependent on nourishment. 
From this as mere external covering he advances, pene¬ 
trating deeper and deeper into the kernel of the living 
heiiiff as it here presents itself, to the self of life, of mind, 
and finally of knowledge, i.e. the vijndnamaya dtman. 
This last, however, to which Brahman is an object of 
knowledge, is also a mere outer covering of the self com¬ 
posed of bliss, which realises its oneness with Brahman. 
At this point the question is propounded :— 

IVhether any ignorant man departing roachea yonder world? 

Or whether perchuneo the wise departing wins the other i. orld f 

Neither the one nor the other is in efiect the answer 
conveyed by the following words, which describe how 
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iraau in creating the universe enters into it as Being, 
expressible, self-dependent, consciousness, reality, while it 
in harmony with its own nature persists as the Opposite, 
inexpressible, independent, unconsciousness, unreality. 
Bliss consists in the sense of oneness with the latter: 
—“For when a man finds his peace and resting-place in 
that invisible, unreal, inexpressible, unfathomable, then has 
he attained to peace.^ If, however, a man admits therein 
an interval, a separation (or ‘ ever so small a separation ’ 
between himself as subject and the Atman as object), 
then his unrest continues ; it is moreover the unrest of 
one who imagines himself wise (while making Brahman 
the object of knowledge).” For no language, no con¬ 
ception, is adequate to express Brahman ; — 

Before whom words and thought recoil not finding him, 

Who knows the bliss of this Brahman, 

For him nothing excites terror any more. 

If however. Brahman cannot he readied by the way 
of knowledge, how can union, with him be accomplished ? 
This is the question with which the following texts are 
occupied. In Kena 3 a student propounds the question ;— 

That to which no eye penetrates, 

Nor speech nor thought, 

Which remains unknown, and wc see it not, 

How C4m instruction therein be given to us 1 

And the answer is suggested (Kena 3 and 11): — 

It is distinct from the intelligible. 

And yet it is not therefore unknown 1— 

Thus have we from our forefathers 
Received iu turn the instruction. 

Only he who knows it not knows it, 

"Wlio knows it, he kuou s it not ; 

• Unknown is it by the wise, 

But by the ignorant known. 


' ahhayam goto bhavafi\ like Janaka, whom Y&jnavalkhya exhorts, - 
ahhayam vai Jaiuika prdpto \n. Bfih. 4. 2. 4. 
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knowledge is addressed to the external world, 
re is another way .— 

Outwards the Creator pierced the holes, 

Therefore nieu look outwards, not inwards; 

The wise man right within saw the atman, 

Fastened his gaze on himself, seeking the eternal.^ 

“Fastened his gaze on himself” is literally “turning 
round the eye ”— dm’ittacahhw.'^ 

Here within us the reality of the &tman becomes an 
immediate certainty :®— 

Not by speech, not by thought, 

Not by sight is he comprehended ; 

“lie is!” by this word is he comprehended, 

And in n*’ other way. 

“ lie is 1thus may he be apprehended, 

In so far as he is the essence of both; 

‘‘He is!” to the man who has thus apprehended him, 

Hia essential nature becomes manifest. 

The polemic against knowledge grows in intensity. 
Thus in a verse inserted later in Brih. 4. 4. 10 :— 


In denas darkness they more, 

Who bow the knee to ignorance ; 

In yet denser they 

Who are satisfied with knowledge. 

This verse is repeated and further amplified in Is'A 0-11 
(in dependence on Keua 3); — 

Other than that to which knowledge leadoth 
Is that, to which leadeth ignorance I 

Til us have we received the teaching from our forefathers. 

He who recognises both wisdom and ignorance (as insufficient), 

He through both overpasses death and wins immortality. 

With this is connected the demand for the suppre-ssion 
of tlie perceptions of the senses which trick us with a 

1 K&^h. 4. 1. * cp. Jacob Bohme’s “averted eye.” 

s K4th. fl. 12, la. 
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IS given 


knowledge. As early as Brih. 1. 5. 23 the injunction 
“ Therefore must one vow only be observed ; 

o ' n 

suppressing the activities of the other organs of sense, a 
man must inspire and exspii’c/’ Chft.nd. 8. 15 demands that 
a man “reduce all his organs to inactivity in the atman/' 
Mundaka 3. 1. 8 craves for jndnaprasdda, “cessation 
of knowledge,” and in 3. 2. 7 together with works repre¬ 
sents the vijndnctrnaya ^ also as becoming one with 

the supreme eternal. And Maitr. 6. 19 directs that the 
consciousness, together with the subtle body {lingum) 
that sustains it, should be immersed in tlie unknown : — 


That which abides in consciousness 
Unknown, beyond conception, wrapped in m>3tery, 
In that do thou immerse consciousness 
And the lingam, bereft of its foundation. 


All these requirements are part of the Yoga system, of 
which we shall learn to know more later as a Praxis, by 
which it is hoped to effect that metaphysical union with 
the S,tman by artificial means. 


II. Thk Srarch for Brahman 
1. 21ie Atman {Brahman) as the Unity 

As early as the times of the Rigveda a perception of 
unity had been reached, to which expression was given 
in hymns like Rigv. I. 164, X. 129. After this, however, 
there remained the-furthcr task of defining more closely 
the etemal unity which underlies all the phenomena of 
nature. Of such inquiry the hymn Rigv. X. 121 is the 
chief example, which, to the nine times repeated question, 
“ Who is the god to whom we are to offer sacrifice ? in 
the tenth verse gives the answer : “ Brajapaii ! It is thou 
and no other, who boldest in thy embrace all that 1ms 

» Taitt. 2. 4. 
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be.” We liiive already traced in detail’ how tms 
'ie^ch was prosecuted through the period of the Br&h- 
maiias, how PrajS,pati was gradually displaced by Brahman, 
and how finally the most definite expression for the 
object of man’s search w'as found in the conception of 
the 4tmau. Atman is the Indian expression for that 
which we are accustomed to call “ first principle,” and is 
distinguished from the latter only by its defining in a 
clearer and more striking manner than any Western 
equivalent the one eternal problem of all philosophical 
research ; for it invites us to lay hold of the individual 
self of man, the self of the universe, and to strip off from 
man and from nature everything which does not approve 
itself as this self, as the peculiar, most profound, and 
ultimate essence of things. At the same time, the less 
definite Brahman is often enough employed to express 
the first principle. This is the case in the passages to be 
discussed immediately, Brih. 2. 1. 1 (Kaush. 4. 1), Brih. 
4. 1. 2-7, Ch&nd. .5. 11. 1. Similarly S'vet. 1. 1 opens 
with the question,—“ What is the first beginning, what is 
Brahman ? ”—and according to Pras'na 1. 1 and in the 
Arsheya (Jpanishad, wise men come together in order to 
search for “ Brahman.” 

The terms Brahman and &tman both denote, there¬ 
fore, the first principle of the universe, and in this sense 
are ordinarily employed in the Upanishads as synonymous, 
and are interchanged with one another in the same text 
or stand side by side, as in the question proposed in 
Ch§,nd. 5. 11. 1 :—ho no! dtm,d, him hi'ahma? where 
S'ankai’a remarks that Brahman denotes the term to be 
defined, vis'eshyam, and fltman that which defines it, 
vis'eshanam, (which is true in general, if not prevcisely so 
here), that by Brahman the limitation implied in 4tman 
is removed, and by Stman the conception of Brahman as a 

^ l^inleCtung und Philosophie des Veda, p. 132f. 
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"Hiymity to be worshipped is condemned. Both expressions 
however are, sxs this remark already shows, of indefinite con ¬ 
notation. The conception of Brahman is very complex, 
and the conception of the ktman is a negative and relative 
idea, which declares to us rather wherein the essence of 
man and of the universe is not to be sought, than affords 
us any positive information as to its real nature. Pre¬ 
cisely in this its philosophical value consists. For the 
essence of things remains, as far as its nature is concerned, 
eternally unknown; and every attempt to make it an 
object of knowledge compels us to impose upon it defini¬ 
tions which are borrowed from that sphere of experimental 
knowledge that alone is accessible to our intelligence, and 
these again do not penetrate to the essential reality of 
things. From this realistic tendency the .many false or 
imperfect attempts to explain Brahman and the ktman 
arise, which are rejected by the teachers of the Upanishads 
themselves, and which we have now to discuss. 

2. Bdldki’s Attempts at Explanation 

According to a narrative preserved in a twofold 
recension, in Bph. 2. 1 and Kaush. 4, the learned, famous, 
and proud Br&hman Bklhki G4rgya approached the king 
.Aj4tas'atru with the offer :—“Allow me to explaur to you 
the Brahman.” He then endeavours twelve times in suc¬ 
cession (in Kaush. sixteen times) to define the Brahman 
as the soul (purusha) in the sun, moon, lightning, ether, 
wind, fire, water, etc. ; and in each case the king confutes 
his definition by pointing to the subordinate position 
which the corresponding purusha occupies in the whole 
of nature. The Brkhman is silenced, and the king pro¬ 
ceeds to instruct him, using the illustration of a deep 
sleeper. That in which his vital breaths (^prdndh) lie 
dormant, and from which they issue on his waking, and 
with them all worlds, gods, and living creatures, is tlie 
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This is tiie Brahman that G4rgya undertook ^ 

_ to explain. The reader’s expectation of a more 
precise account of the relation of Brahman to the pumshas 
of G4rgya is not fulfilled in either recension. They both 
are satisfied to show how on waking the pranas (speech, 
eye, ear, manas) proceed from the litman, and as being 
dependent on them all worlds, gods, and living creatures. 

3. S'dkalya’s Attempts at Explanation 
In a similar way, in Brih. 3. 9. 10-17, 26, Vidagdha 
Sakalya attempts to define Brahman as forming the 
climax of all that the word ^tman denotes {sarvasya, 
dtmanah pardyanam). After, however, having eight 
times in succession propounded a one-sided view that 
represents the earth, love, forms, ether, etc., as its basis, 
he is corrected by Y^jnavalkhya, who points out to him 
that that which he explains as the climax of all the 
word Utman denotes {sarvasya dtmatuxh pardyanam 
yam dttha) ip, on the contrary, only a subordinate purusha 
that rules in the bodily forms, in love, the sun, sound, etc. 
“He however,” YSjnavalkhya proceeds in Brih. 3. 9. 26, 
“who oversteps these purushas (is superior to them), 
separating them one from another and turning them 
back {i.e. inciting them to activity and recalling them), 
this is the purusha of the Upanishad doctrine concerning 
which I ask thee.” S'Hkalya is unable to name it, and , 
for the error of having passed off a subordinate purusha 
as sarvasya dtmanah pardyanam must atone by his 
death.^ 


1 This is the meaning of the passage as I propose to assign the dialogue. 
The traditional view, which is less satisfactory, represents Y^jnavalkhya a? 
raising the question with regard to sarmsya dtmanah pardija-mmy a£d indicat¬ 
ing <ap its basis, earth, love, forms, ether, etc. ; and the error of S'akalya would 
then consist in his naming in answer not theatman that Ydjhavalkhya expects 
in answer, but only a subordinate purusha that rules in the bodily forms, in 
love, the sun, sound, etc. 
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4. Six Inadequate Definitions 


Precisely as in Brih, 2. 1 twelve defective {eTcapdd) 
definitions of Brahman are criticised, in Kaush. 4 sixteen, 
and in Brih. 3. 9. 10-17 eight, so in Brih. 4. 1 there are 
six; and here Janaka approaches Y&jnavalkhya after 
having fortified his soul with mystic doctrines, upani- 
shads, as the traveller provisions his ship or waggon.* 
These “ upanishads consist in six definitions of Brahman 
enunciated by other teachers, as speech, breath, eye, ear, 
inanas, and heart. All these definitions may still be 
found in the extant texts, if not always exactly under 
the names assigned. For instance, for vdg vai brahma 
see Pafic av. Br. 20. 14. 2, Ch4nd. 7. 2. 2 ; iov prdno vai 
brahma, Brih. 1. 5. 23, 3. 7. 1-2, Ch4nd. 4. 3. 3, 7. 15, 
Taitt. 3. 3, Kaush. 2. 1, 2, 2. 13, Pras'na 2. 13 ; Cahshur 
vai brahma, Chand. L 7. 4, 4. 15. 1, 8. 7. 4, Kaush. 
4. 17, 18, Bpih. 2. 3. 5, 5. 5. 4; s'rotram vai brahma, 
Taitt. 3. 1, Kaush. 4. 14; memo vai brahma, Ch4nd. 

3. 18. 1, Ait. 3. 2; hridayam vai brahma, ChAnd. 3. 12. 

4, 8. 3. 3, Brih. 5. 3; cp. also in general Ch4nd. 3. 18, 
where vde, frdmi, c'ahshuh, s'rotram form the four feet 
of Brahman, and Chhnd. 4. 8. 3, where prdna, cakshuh, 
S'rotram, manas are one of his four feet. These and all 
similar definitions, whether they are historical or only in¬ 
vented to give colour to historical tendencies, arise from the 
endeavour to know that which is essentially unknowable; 
for which purpose no resource is open but to conceive it 
with conscious or unconscious symbolism under the form 
of some one of its phenomenal appearances. The criticism 
to which Y4juavalkhya subjects these six definitions of 
Brahmaii as prd-m,, cakshus, s'rotram, manas, and 
hridayam consists in explaining them as mere “ supports ” 
{dyatana), by means of which six corresponding attributes 

» ByiL. 4. -2, 1. 
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ysLVG assumed to belong to the divine Being as praj: 
nyam, satyam, ananta, dnanda, sthiti, manifest them¬ 
selves in the space which is common to all six as basis 
ipratishtha). If, however, we seek to ascertain further 
the nature of these six attributes, we are referred back 
again to their six manifestations in space as vdc', prdna, 
c'akshus, s’rotram, manas, hridayam. And so, thrown 
backwards and forwards between the phenomenal forms 
of experience, and the empiricJil attributes of the divine 
Being which find expression in them, we learn that 
phenomena can only be explained by phenomena, and 
that it is not in this way that we can arrive at a know¬ 
ledge of the nature of the Godhead. Y4jnavalkhya 
accordingly himself adopts another way,^ and, starting 
from the question what becomes of the soul after death, 
first of all sketches a picture of the individual soul as 
it dwells in the heart encompassed and nourished by the 
veins, and extends its feelers, as it were, in the two eyes; 
then suddenly draws aside, like a veil that hides it, this 
entire individual soul, so that before and around and in 
us we see only the one omnipresent supreme soul. And 
thus the question concerning the future existence of 
the individual receives its answer in that it is deprived 
of all justification, and tails to the ground meaningless. 
Nor have we even to-day any better reply to give. 

5. Definition of the Atman Vais'vdnara 

Owing to the ambiguity of the word the conception 
of the fttman, like that of Brahman, gives rise to several 
misunderstandings. One of these was due to the fact 
that beyond the cosmical meaning of the Stman as first 
principle of the universe there was discerned its 
psychical meaning, the embodiment of this principle in 
the self. It is thus wdth the five Brdhmans, who in 

1 Brill. 4. 2. 





IS our §,tman, what ia Brahman ? ” They betake them¬ 
selves with this question to UddMaka Aruni, wbo they 
kziow is even now engaged in studying the Atman 
Vais'vdnara, i.e. the S,tman as the all-q»ervadiug first 
principle of the universe. Udd41aka mistrusts (rightly, 
as his later answer proves) his ability to satisfy them, 
and all six proceed according to king As'vapati Kaikeya 
for instruction concerning the Atman Vais'vdnara. The 
king first asks the six BiAhmans in succession what it is 
that they “ worship ’’ as the &tman. He assumes, as this 
expression shows, that the Br^thmans who apply to him 
for instruction are .still entangled in the error of regarding 
the .4tman as an object of worship existing outside of 
themselves, like a new kind of divinity. This assumption 
is confirmed, inasmuch as the six inquirers explain the 
§,tman in succession as the heaven, the sun, the wind, 
space, water, and the earth, therefore as something 
objective. The king rejoins :—“ You all, to judge from 
your answers, conceive of this Atman Vais'vdnara a.s 
though it were something separate from yourselves, and 
thus you consume your food. He however who worships 
this Atman Vais'vdnara thus (placing his outstretched 
hand on his head from the forehead to the chin) as a span 
long (prddes'amdtram ahhivimdnam), he consumes the 
food inwall worlds, in all beings, in all selves. And of this 
very Atman Vais'vd/nara (measured on the head as a 
span long) the bright (heaven) is the head, the all- 
pervading (sun) is the eye, the (wind) on its lonely path 
is the breath, manifold (space) is its trunk, its bodily 
frame, riches (water) its bladder, the earth its feet.” The 
suggested movement of the hands, without which the 
passage is unintelligible, may with certainty be inferred 
from the original of our text in S'atap. Br. 10. fi. 1, where 
they are actually made. In other respects also the 
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nal passage referred to possesses several advanta 
lecially in its discussion not of the Atman Vais'vdnara, 
but of a symbolical interpretation of Affni Vais'vdna,ra, 
“the all-pervading fire,” as a first principle of the 
universe. In this light the defective answers of the six 
interlocutors are far more intelligible than if they inquire, 
in the first instance, as is the case in the secondary re¬ 
presentation of the Ch4ndogya, concerning the 4tman as 
“ Brahnuxr) ” (first principle). The question in this form 
and the inquiry for the Atman Vais'vdnara would, strictly 
speaking, exclude from the very beginning such erroneous 
answers as were given by ail six Brahmans. 

G. Gi'adual Instruction of Nd/rada 

It is. not always opponents or pupils who betray their 
entanglement in incorrect or defective conceptions of 
Brahman. We repeatedly meet with a Br&hman inquirer 
who, like Sanatkum4ra in Ch4nd. ^ or Bhrigu in Taitt. 8, 
makes his way through a succession of inadequate con¬ 
ceptions in order step by step to rise to an ever purer and 
more refined Imowledge of the Brahman or 4tman. .The 
most complete example of this kind is Ch4nd. 7, where 
Sanatkum4ra begins his instruction of N4rada by declar¬ 
ing the whole of the experimental knowledge that he htis 
acquired to be mere name. Speech is greater than name, 
manas greater than speech, and in this way the inquirer, 
ever advancing, is led upwards from the conditioned to the 
conditioning, from great to greater by successive stages, 
in which Brahman is apprehended as ndman, vdc, manas, 
sahkalpa, c'ittam, dhydnam, vijndnam, halam, annani, 
dpas, lejas, dkds a, smara, ds'd up to prana (the individual 
soul); and from this last to hhdmmi, the absolutely” great,” 
the “ unlimited,” beyond which there is nothing, that com¬ 
prehends all, fills all space, and yet is identical with the 
self-consciousness {ahankdra), with the soul {dtman) in 
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'he greatness of this final thought impresses ns as 
in strange contrast to the laborious series of conceptions 
by which wel^ascend to it. It was probably intended for 
more patient readers than are to be found at the close 
of the nineteenth century, and was evidently meant, by 
passing from the visibly great to a still greater, to serve 
the purpose of exciting expectation to the highest pitch. 
Otherwise, in this transition from name to speech, from 
this to the intellectual faculties (mind, judgement, thought, 
intuition, knowledge), from these through the intermediary 
of force to the four elements (food, water, heat, space), 
and from these through memory and expectation to pr4na, 
it is impossible, in sj)ite of the rich poetic ornament with 
which these ideas are set forth, to discern a satisfactory 
reason for this progressive advance; and the question is 
perhaps justified, whether the author himself was entirely 
in earnest, or whether these ideas from name right up to 
pr4na were not all more or less intended to serve as mere 
foil, in order to set in so much clearer light the absolute 
unconditioned and unlimited nature of * the atman, as 
lying above and beyond all thought. It is on other grounds 
remarkable that, in connection with all the members of the 
series that precede prtina, rich reward is promised to the 
man who “worships as Brahman ” name, speech, mind, 
etc. The author therefore admits the possibility of 
“ worshipping as Brahman ” all these things, and in the case 
of many of them this may actually take place in a more 
or less consciously symbolic manner. For ordinary men, 
relying on their cmpiriciil consciousness as though ou a 
rope, prefer to W'orship rather than to know. To such an 
end the absolute is naturally only with diflficulty or not 
at all adapted. The use of symbols therefore for its 
expression is inevitable, and these in the hands of the 
multitude very readily become idols. The manner also is 
remarkable in which our author passes from p^-dryi, the 
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„»>iiuivjdual soul, for which the distiiietion of subject and 
object still exists, to hliAman, the supreme soul, for which 
these like all distinctions have no meaning. We seek, 
he says, the truth. This depends on knowledge, this 
again on thought, this on faith, this* on self-concentration, 
this on productive power, this on pleasure {suhhmn, 
more usually dnanda, the so-called bliss), which exists in 
the unlimited, the hMman. Gradually, therefore, from 
the sphere of the intellectual in which differences obtain, 
we are led upwards through an ever-increasing blending 
of subject and object to a region in which ail distinctions 
are lost in the All-one. 


7. Three Different Atmans 

The &tman is, as has often already been pointed out, 
an idea capable of very difierei\t interpretations. The 
word signifies no more than “ the self,” and the question 
then arises what we regard as our self. Three positions 
are here possible, according as by the 4tman is understood 
(1) the corporeal self, the body; (2) the individual soul, 
free from, the body, which as knowing subject is contrasted 
with and distinct from the object; or (3) the supreme soul, 
in which subject and object are no longer distinguished 
from one another, or which, according to the Indian con¬ 
ception, is the objectless knowing subject. The narrative 
in Chand. 8. 7-12 furnishes an illustration of these three 
positions. “ The self {dtman), the sinless, free from old 
age, from death, and from suffering, delivered from hunger 
and thirst, whose wish is true, whose decree is true, that 
ought we to seek, that endeavour to know." Impelled by 
this craving, the god Indra and the demon Viroc'ana set 
ofi", and betake themselves to Praj^pati for instruction. 
His first lesson is as follows;—The self is that which is 
seen in looking into the eye of another, into a brook of 
water or a mirror, wdiich is reflected again in an image 
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^atplete even to hairs and nails, which decked with feir 
clothing appears.fair, in a word, the body; “that is the 
self, that is the immortal, the fearless, that is Brahman.” 
The answer satisfies both pupils, and they depart home¬ 
wards ; but Praj^pati looking after them says :—“ So they 
depart, without having perceived or discovered the self” 
Viroc'ana and the demons rest content witli this answer, 
and therefore all demon-like men, seeing the self in the 
body, deck the human frame with all kinds of finery, as 
though it were destined for a future life, a world bpyond. 
Indra, on tire contrary, reflecting that this self is exposed 
to all the suflFerings and imperfections of the body, and 
perishes at death, feels (what everyone may feel) that no 
change which passes over us can afiect us, and returns to 
Praj&pati. Praj^pati now communicates to him the second 
answer:—the self is that which roams about untrammelled 
in dreams; “ that is the immortal, the fearless, that is 
Brahman.” But even with this answer Indra cannot 
remain satisfied. The dream-self is not, it is true, afliected 
by the injuries which the body experiences from objects, 
but yet it is virtually aflected by them, seeing that it 
proceeds to create an objective world over-against itself. 
The third answer of Praji-pati now follows :—“ When a 
man is so completely wrapped in slumber, has reached so 
perfect a rest, that he does not perceive any dream-image, 
—that is the self,” thus he spake, “ that is the immortal, 
the fearless, that is Brahman.” A further objection on 
the part of Indra, that this amounts to entrance into a 
state of annihilation, PrajS,pati removes by showing that 
the cessation of the distinction of subject and object, as 
this is attained in deep sleep, is rather an entrance into 
the fullest light, a personal identification with the supreme 
spirit, which as the knowing subject in us is unafifected by 
any change of organs or objects. The meaning of this nar¬ 
rative is clear. In response to the question. What is the 
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answers are possible, according as we 
of materialism, realism, or idealism. 
material (demoniac) answer runs,—the self is the body, 
and perishes with it. The theologians of the Ved&nta 
understand even here the individual soul, and do violence 
to the text by transforming the man who “isseen in the 
eye (mirroring himself) into one who “sees” in the eye, 
because otherwise Prajfipati “ would have been a deceiver,” 
since he says in fact even of this first self,—“ that is the 
immortal,” etc. Praj4pati, however, is here the represent¬ 
ative of nature, which never speaks falsely, and yet shows 
itself in a certain sense double-faced, inasmuch as to the 
two most important questions which we can put, the 
question concerning freedom and the question concerning 
immortality, it gives to the ordinary empirical conscious¬ 
ness two answers, which appear to be in contradiction with 
one another. If we regard our actions, we see that they 
all necessarily proceed from their causes (character and 
motive) in harmony with the law of causality; and yet 
we bear within ourselves the invincible indestructible 
consciousness of freedom and responsibility for these 
actions. Similarly with the question of immortality. If we 
look without, we see our entire self entering into existence 
as body and perishing; and yet we are invincibly conscious 
within of the eternity of our being t sentimus experi- 
murque. nos aeternos esse, as Spinoza says. It is on this 
consciousiness, and not on personal longings, that all proofs 
of the immortality of the soul depend. This consciousness 
it is which, clothed in empirical forms, (2) from the realistic 
standpoint exhibits the self as the individual soul, and to 
this the second answer of Prajfipati refers. Very beauti¬ 
ful is his illustration of this consciousne.ss of a aoul, free 
from the body and yet real and individual, by means of 
the dream-state, as being the only state of which we have 
experience, in which the soul may be observ'ed bound by 
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orcal conditions but not under the limitations of 
individuality. This entire individual soul, however, is a 
false conception arising from the fact that we transfer the 
forma of our intellefitual judgements, and especially the 
most general of them, the necessary existence of an object 
for a subject, into a region where they have no validity. 
From this point consciousness leads on (3) to the idealislic 
standpoint, which recognises only the one supreme soul, 
existing in everything, and embodied in each in its 
entirety. In it there is no duality, no subject and object, 
and consequently no consciousness in an empirical sense. 
Thus ffir it may be compared to a deep dreamless sleep. 
Later on we shall learn to recognise besides waking 
slumber and deep sleep a fourth {turtya) state of the soul, 
in which that unification, which ensues unconsciously in 
deep sleep, is to be realised in a consciousness which is 
perfect though not resting upon experience, or directed 
towards objects external to itself, 

8. Five different Atmans 

As in the passage from the Ch^ndogya discussed 
above three h.tmans are distinguished, the corporeal 
individual and supreme, so a paragraph in Taitt. 2, which 
occupies a more advanced and developed position, assumes 
five Atmans (or purushas) by further division of the 
intermediate individual Atman into the principles of life, 
of will, and of knowledge. Thus are constituted the 
atmans annamaya, prdnamaya, manomuya, vijndna- 
maya, and dnandamaya, which are manifested alike 
in mankind and in nature as a whole. The first four of 
these, like sheaths or husks (termed later kos'as), surround 
the fifth^as the true kernel. Stripping off these sheaths 
one by one, and gradually penetrating deeper, we finally 
reach the inmost essential being of a man and of nature. 
(1) The annamaya dtman, “the self dependent on food,” 
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the iBcarnation of the &tman in the human body and 
material nature; the bodily organs are its constituent 
parts. (2) Within this is contained the prdnamaya 
dtman, “ the self dependent on the vital breath,” the 
^tman as the principle of natural life. Its constituent 
paits are the vital breaths in man (inhalation, inter 
halation, exhalation), but also in a cosmical sense the 
whole of space is its body, the earth its foundation. By 
stripping off this S,tnQan also as a sheath we reach (3) the 
manornaya dtman, “the 4tman dependent on manas” 
(volition), whose constituent parts are stated to be the 
four Vedas with the Brahmanas (ddes a). According to 
this definition we are to understand by it the principle of 
the will {manas) embodied both in men and in gods, i.e. 
of purpose directed to selfish ends. For it is this that on 
the human side is expressed in the Vedic sacrificial ritual. 

(4) Deeper still is found the vijndnamaya dtman, “the 
self dependent on knowledge,” wdiich, as the accompanying 
verse declares, oilers knowledge in place of sacrifice and 
works, while recognising and worshipping the deity as a 
separate and independent being. This position also wre 
must abandon like a sheath, in order finally to penetrate 

(5) to the dtiandamaya dtman, “the self dependent on 
bliss,” as the innermost kernel of man and of nature a.s a 
whole. This ktman dependent on bliss, “ before whom 
words and thought recoil, not finding him,” is no longer 
an object of knowledge. It is, in contrast with the reality 
of experience, that which lies beyond on the other side, 
unutterable, unfathomable, an unconsciousness, a not- 
reality. “For it is he who creates bliss. For when a 
man finds resting-place and peace in that invisible, 
unreal, unutterable, unfathomable one, then . has he 
attained to peace. When, however, a man assumes 
therein an interval, a separation (betw'een himself as 
subject and the h.tman as object), then his unrest is 
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Aged. Moreover, it is the unrest of one who 
deems himself wise (while making Brahman an object 
of knowledge).” ‘ 


III. Symeoijc Represpjitations of Brahman 
1. Introduction and Classification 

By a symbol {a-vfi^oXov) the ancient writers under¬ 
stood the visible sign of an invisible object or circumstance. 
The word itself may be derived from the piecing together 
(ery/t/8d\\e»^) of a broken ring or the like carried by guests, 
messengers, etc., as their authorisation, to the other half 
that has been laid by, or simply from the mutual under¬ 
standing (^avfxfiaWeiv) on which the recognition of this 
visible token depended. An illustration lying very near 
to hand for the conception of a symbol is furnished by 
the words wliich language uses. Tliese are to be regarded 
collectively as the visible signs of the invisible ideas 
which they represent, and therefore Aristotle pertinently 
remarks :— tS)v Sk ovofiuTtov eKaarov erv/x^oXov iariv ; ^ and 
ecrrc iJ-ev ottv Ja ev tj) ^mvrj twv iv tt/ iradrifiartov 

ovfi^oXa, Kal rb, ypa(f>6fji,eva. t&v ev rfj So also the 

Church calls its .sacraments and doctrinal formulae .sy'mbols. 
They are the external tokens of adhesion to its fellowship. 

The Indian word for symbol, jn’attkam, depends upon 
a similar conception. It denotes originally (from p'mri- 
aw') the side “ turned towards ” us, and therefore visible, 
of an object in other respects invisible. In this sense the 
teachers of the Vedknta often speak of symbols (pratikdni) 
of Brahman. They understand by the term definite 
representations of Brahman under some form perceptible 
by the senses, as name, speech, etc., ^ as manas and 


* Taitt. 2. 7. 

* De Interp. T. p. 18. 


^ De Senfiu I. p. 437. 
< Ohand. V. 
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'"■ahds'ct,^ as ddttyco} as the fire of digestion,® or even n,s om* 
which foi- the purpose of worship are regarded as Brahman, 


4. * j f 

and are related to the latter as the images of the gods 
{prntimd, arc'd) to the gods that they represent.® As 
early as B4darhyana® the distinction is drawn between 
the worshippers of Brahman under such symbols and 
the worshippers of Brahman “endowed with attributes” 
[saguria). The latter possess a knowledge of Brahman, 
and pass accordingly by the devaydna, which jeads to 
Brahman ; while the worshippers of the symbbTare by 
it hindered from discerning Brahman,^ and hence they 
receive as fruit only the reward specified for each symbol.® 
In the sequel tins distinction is not consistently main¬ 
tained. The worship of Brahman by means of the syllable 
om leads, according to Pra.s'na 5. 5, by the devaydna to 
Brahman, and the worship of Brahman as prhna is usually 
assigned to that branch of knowledge wliich concerns itself 
with qualities, and only exceptionally * to the symbolical 
w'orships, to which, nevertheless, it belongs according to 
passages like Brih. 4. 1. 3 (jn'dna by the side of vac', 
manas, etc.), 2. 3. 4 (with dkds'a), Ch4nd. 3. 18. 4 (sub¬ 
ordinated to manas, by the side of vdc, etc.). 

Nevertheless the definite conception of the symbol is 
wanting in the Upauishads, just as the word p?'aiUum in 
this sense is not there found. When, however, in the 
extracts diseu.ssed in the preceding chapter^® certain 
concrete representations of Brahjnan are rejected as 
inadequate, though they are acknowledged to be 


I Ohiind. 3. 18. 2 CMnd. 3. 19. 

Bph. 5. 9, ' ihiind. 3. 1.3. 8. * CJiAnd. 1. 1. 

® cp.S'ankaraoil Brahmasfttra, pp. 147, 14^ jgO. 8,217. 10,836. 9,1059.6 ; 
on Clmndogya, pp, 9. 8, 10. 1, 21. 3. 

« Sdtiaiu 4. 3. 15^16, cp. 4. 1. 4. ^ 

^ P. 1135. 'I, praMa-prodlhdmUvdd npdmjiasyiK 
Chand. 7. 1-14. 

^ Ejj. on Brail HiasOtra 4. 1, 5. 

JO Brih. 4. 1; Chaiid. 5, 12-17, 7. 1-14. 
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ieritorious, as is shown by the promise of a reward, we 
are able, as is the case with so many doctrines of the later 
Vedanta, to trace in passages like those quoted the earliest 
rise of tlie conception of the symbol. 

By symbol in a wider sense we understand all the 
representations conceived with a view to the worship of 
Brahman, himself incapable of representation, under some 
one of hi.s phenomenal forms ; and therefore especially as 
p^'dna, and vdyu, as dkds'a, manas, and dditya, as the fire 
of digestion and the syllable om. To the discussion of 
these symbols in the present chapter must further be 
added the symbolical interpretations of ritualistic con¬ 
ceptions, and finally the substitution for liturgical practices 
of others which are related to the S,tman doctrine. 


No 


2. Brahrruxn as Prdna and Vdyu 
natural phenomenon bears so ambiguous a 


character, none appears to be derived so immediately 
from the most intimate essence of things and so fully to 
reveal it, as the phenomenon of life, manifested in the 
activity of all the vital organs {prdnots), but above all in 
the process of breathing {prdna) which determines the 
life itself. Hence as early as the Br4hmana period the 
central significance of prdna (breath or life) was discussed 
together with its superiority to the other pranas (vital 
forces, as the eye, ear, speech, manas), and its identity 
with Vdyu, the god of the wind as the vitol Itreath of 
tlie universe, was discussed. All these discussion.s are 
continued in the Upauishads, especially in tlie older texts, 
which yet are unable to apprehend the first principle of the 
universe otherwise than in its most obvious phenomenal 
forms; until the prfi.na, whether by a process of subordina¬ 
tion or identification, retires more and more behind the 
^tman, and appears only as an occasional synonym for it. 

That the body of all (organic) beings can be sustained 
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n]y as long as the prdna inhabits it, is taught in a 
passage frequently misunderstood, Chand, 1. 11. 5 :— 
sarvani ha va! imdni bhiltdni prdnarn eva ahhisamvis'anti, 
prdnam ahhyujjihate. This does not mean, as Sankara 
and many with him explain it, that beings enter (at 
death) into prdna^ and are thence born anew, but rather 
the contrary All these creatures enter with the breath 
(into the body), and with the breath they again depart 
out/^ The l)est illustration is furnished by the metaphor 
Pras'na 2. 4, which contains possibly a reminiscence of 
our passage, and by Brahma Upanishad 1, which is 
dependent upon it. The illustration is employed, it is 
true, not of living beings, but of the individual organs 
in their relation to the prdna, “ Just as the bees all 
follow the queen bee when she comes forth, and so long as 
she tarries all tarry, so also speech, manas, eye, and ear.^' 
The prana is the fundamental and constant part of the 
sixteen of wdiich man consists. In Brih. 1. 5. 14 this 
is illustrated in mythological language by the example 
of Prajapati, w^ho loses a sixteenth part each night with 
the waning of the moon :—“ And after that at new moon 
he has entered with the sixteenth part into everything 
which has breath, thereupon is he born on the following 
morning (as the crescent of the new moony Here 
Ih’ajapati, after the loss of his fifteen changeable parts, 
continues to exist at the new moon with liis sixteenth 
''unchangeable'' (dkrnva) part solely as prdn^ in all 
living beings, hrom a physiological point of view this 
thought is explained in Chaiid, 6. 7 ; man consists of 
sixteen parts, of which after a fifteen days' fast only one, 
the pr^na, survives. An enumeration of these sixteen 
parts is undertaken in Prasma 6. 3-4 He (purusha) 
reflected, ‘ With the departure of what shall I myself 
depart, and wdth the remaining of wdiat shall 1 remain ?' 
Accordingly he created the prana"; from which, as the 
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sage goes on to declare, the fifteen other parts 
originate. Here, in hannony with the later date of the 
composition, the pr&na is dependent on the purnsha, i.e, 
the 4tman, but is still at the same time its empirical 
representative. As such, as the hh4man brought within 
the circle of experience (in the distinction of subject and 
object), the prana makes its appearance already in the 
beautiful description of Ch&nd. 7. 15: — “ As the spokes 
are inserted into the nave of the wheel, so everything is 
inserted into this life {prmia). The life advances by the 
life (the breath), the life (breath) gives the life, it becomes 
the life. The life is fiither and mother, the life is brother 
and sister, the life is teacher and Brahman. Therefore 
if a father or mother or brother or sister or teacher or 
BrSlrman is used roughly, men say of you, Fie, you are 
a parricide, a matricide, a murderer of brother or sister, 
of teacher or Biihman. Should ho, however, strike even 
these with a spear, after the life has departed (on the 
funeral pyre) and they are burnt to the last hair, then it is 
not said, ‘ You are a parricide, a matricide, a murderer 
of brother or sister, of teacher or Brahman ’; for the life 
only is all this.” The comparison tliat occurs here of the 
prana to the nave of a wheel, in which all the spokes 
meet, is found again : (1) of the prana, in Pras'na 2, 6, in 
the hymn to the prana here inserted, though derived from 
an earlier period, and which recalls not only VAj. Samh. 
34. 5, but also in many ways Atharvav. 11. 4; (2) of 
the prlina, which is already identified in the second 
place with Prajiiatman in Kaush. 3. 8 (for which is 
substituted, in Kaush. 4. 20, the figure of the chieftain 
and his people); (3) of the htman, in Brill. 2. 5, 15, op. 
1. 5. 15 , Mimd. 2. 2. 6 Pras’na 6. C, and interpreted in 
S'vet. 1. 4, in terms of S&hkhyan thought. 

The superiority of the prftna to the other vital 
organs (eye, ear, speech, manas, etc.) is illustrated by the 
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parable of the rivalry of the organs, which forms a favourite 
theme of the Upanishads. l:a order to test which of them 
is the most essential, the prSnas (eye, ear, speech, etc.) 
one after another leave the body, which nevertheless still 
continues to exist; but when the pr4na proposes to 
depart, they become conscious that none of them can 
exist witliout it. This narrative, known by the name 
of prdrmmmvdda, is found in Chand. 5. 1. 6-12, Brih. 6. 

1. 7-13, Kaush. 2. 14, cp. 3. 3, Ait. Ar. 2. 1. 4, Pras'na 

2. 2-4.^ The most original form is preserved unquestion¬ 
ably in Chand. 5. 1. 6-12. The vital organs (only speech, 
eye, ear, and manas are mentioned besides prhna) come to 
Praj^pati, contending for precedence. Plis decision is 
given :—“ That one amongst you, after whose departure 
the body finds itself in the worst condition, has the 
precedence amoirg you.” Thereupon in succession speech, 
eye, ear, and manas depart, without the body on that 
account ceasing to exist. “ Thereupon the piina proposed 
to go forth ; but as a noble steed (if he breaks loose) tears 
away the foot-ropes that hold fast his feet, so he tore 
away with him the other vital breaths. Then they all 
came to him and said ;—‘ Worthy sir, thou art he ; thou 
hast the precedence over us, only go not forth.’ ” Brih. 6 
L; 7-13 relates the story almost in the same words, but 
with the substitution of Brahman for Prajapati, the 
addition of a sixth organ, and the further elaboration of 
the illustration of the steed. All those variations are in 
favour of the originality of the version of the Clrindogya. 
Kaush. 3. 3 supplies only an argument which assumes 
the narrative in the form indicated. Kaush. 2. 14 
represents all the organs as going forth together, but 
returning separately; on the return of the pr&na, the 
body revives. Here the motive for the united departure 

1A further recension, according to Weber’s statement, occurs in Kaush. 

Ar. 9. On Bpih. 1. 6, 21, cp. also 'infra. 
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Ait. Ar. 2. 1, 4 twice brings to a settlement 
the question wiiicli of the prtoas is ulctham, by the 
collapse of the body on the departure of the pr&na, and 
again by its revival when the prana returns. In this 
case an inferior impression is created both by the 
doubling of the proof of superiority, aud by the applica¬ 
tion of the story to the glorification of the uktham. 
Pras'oa 2. 2-4 represents the prana indignant at the 
behaviour of the others preparing forthwith to depart, 
whereupon speech, manas, eye, and ear are carried away 
with it, and beg the pr4na to remain. This is clearly an 
abbreviated form of the original narrative; what is new 
is only the substitution of the illustration of the queen 
bee for that of the steed. These relations are of interest, 
since they supply a foundation for the chronology of the 
corresponding texts. 

Connected with this narrative of the dispute of the 
organs for precedence is another of the strife of the gods, 
i.e. the organs, against the demons. We limit ourselves 
to a comparison of the two chief recensions, Brih. 1, 3 
and Ch4nd. 1. 2} Of these two, Brih. 1. 3 is unquestion¬ 
ably the more original. In order to vanquish the demons 
the gods, i.e. the organs, speech, smell, eye, ear, manas, and 
pr4na, instruct one of their number to sing the udgttha. 
Speech essays the task, but while singing is overcome 
with evil by the demons. A similar fate overtakes iu 
succession smell, eye, ear, and manas. Finally prana 
undertakes it, and the assailing demons are scattered 
before him like a clod of earth when it falls on a stone. 
Thereupon prana leads the others away beyond the reach 
of evil and death, whereby speech goes to Agni, smell to 
V§,yn, the eye to Aditya, the ear to the heavenly regions, 
the manas to the moon. All these deities then, in orde)' 

^ Other discussions of the same theme will he. found in Talav. Up. Br. 1. 
GO, 2. 1~2, 2. 3, 2. 10-11. 
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156 ^enjoy food, enter again as speech, smell, eye, ear, and 
manas into the prS.na. The same idea is found in Ait. 
1-2, adapted to the conception of the purusha as the., 
primeval naan. To these legends Brih. 1. 8.^ 19 attaches 
a glorification of the piina as Aydsya Angirasa, as 
BrihaS'pati and Brahmanaspati, as Sdman and even as 
Udgitha. Previously he sang the udgitha, now he is 
the udgitha. It is quite clear that we have here an 
amalgamation of two texts originating from different 
points of view. We now understand the strange version 
of our story in Chlind. 1. 2, where the gods in their 
strife agaia.st the demons approach the individual organs, 
not for the purpose of securing that the udgitha shall be 
sung by them, but in order to worship them as udgitha. 
The author of this section found the story of the strife 
followed already (just as is the case still in the Brihad.) by 
a worship of the pr4na as i(,dgltha. Both pieces, though 
radically different, and only by accident standing side by 
side, w'ere blended into one whole, whereby the narrative 
entirely lost its original character.’^ 

The last-quoted legend suggests already that the 
prAna is not merely a psychical but also a cosrnical 
principle, that it is not only the breath of life in 
meii, but also the universal breath of life which prevails 
throughout the whole of nature. This transition is very 
natural. Among the most diverse peoples, from the 
purusha of the hymn Rigv. X. 90 to tlie giant Ymir of 
the Edda, we meet with the tendency to regard man¬ 
kind as a microcosm, and vice ver.id the universe as a 
mak.ranthvopos. This thought depends, in the first 
instance, upon the fact tha.t that which is manifested in 
nature as a whole, with all its phenomena, finds its most 
definite and complete expression in man. But in detail 
also the human organism enters into manifold relations 

1 See further, Deussen, TJ'pan.^ p. 66 
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With the external world. By means of its various organs 
and functions it extends itself, as it were, over-against 
the surrounding phenomena of nature, and accommodate.s 
itself to them. The organs of nutrition correspond to 
the constitution of food, the breathing organs to the 
atmosphere ; the structure of the feet corresponds to the 
earth, upon which they will have to move ; and in the 
curvature of the head the vaulting of the heaven seems 
to be reproduced.^ 

It is perhaps due to considerations of this nature that 
as early as the hymn of the purusha,^ describing the 
transformation of the primeval man into the universe, his 
head becomes the heaven, his navel the atmo.sphere, his feet 
the earth, his eye the sun, his manas the moon, his mouth 
Indra and Agni (fire), his ears the heavenly regions, and 
his pr^na the wind. In general, precisely as we were led 
to recognise in pr4na the central organ of life, as ex¬ 
plained above, so that which corresponds to it in the 
universe, the wind, must become the vital principle of 
nature, whether we regard it merely as the prana that 
pervades the whole universe, as in the hymns elsewhere 
quoted,® or contrast vdyu and prana as cosmical and 
psychical analogies, as is the case in the following 
passages. 

In Brill. 1. 5. 21-23 the narrative of the rivalry of 
the organs appears in a new form, in so far as side by side 
with the psychical organs, speech, eye, ear, and prana, 
their cosmical equivalents also, lire, sun, moon, and vayu, 
come forward in mutual rivalry. Since these last cannot 
be said to depart from the body, this feature of the 
narrative is nece.s3arily omitted, and there is substituted 
for it in the ease of the psychical organs exhaustion, in 
the case of the cosmical a temporary entrance into repo.se. 

^cp. Plat Tim. 44 D. * Higv. X. 90. 13-14. 

* Atliarvav. 11. 4 and Pras'na 2. 6-13 ; cp. Dcussen, C/pan., p. 562. 
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y prS.Jia find vS-yu do not become exhausted; accord¬ 
ingly the others take refuge in them, and at the close 
it is said that the sun rises and- sets in the (cosmical) 
pr^na. A similar conception lies at the foundatiim of the 
magnifying of the wind in Brih. 3. 3. 2 : — “ The wind 
therefore is the particular {uyashti), and . the universal 
{samaahti).” In another version of the saiue narrative, 
Brih. 3. 7, the wind (cosinical and'psychical) is celebrated 
as the threarl of the universe {sAtram) which holds together 
all beings;—“By the wind as thread, 0 Gautama, this world 
and the other world and all creatures are bound together. 
For this very reason, 0 Gautama, it is said of a dead man, 
‘ his limbs have been relaxed ’; for by the wind, as thread, 
0 Gautama, were they bound together.”^ Just as the 
prS.na binds ^hiugs together from without, so, as is ex¬ 
plained in the following words of Brih. 3. 7.’ 3-23, the 
Antarydmin (inner guide), i.e. the dtman, rules them from 
within. The connecting together prana and antaryAmiu 
is part of the attempt, thus early made, to advance frorii 
the symbolical method to that of abstract conception, of 
which more will later be said. 

Since it has been already shown in Ait. Br. 8. 28 in the 
hrahmanah parimarah, the “ dying (of the foes) around 
the magic spell (uttered by the king),” how the natural 
phenomena, lightning, rain, sun, moon, and fire, become 
extinct in the wind and emerge from it again, Kaush. 2. 
12-13 proceeds to teach tlie daivah parimarah, the 
“dying of the gods around (the prana).” The cosmieal 
divinities (fire, sun, moon, lightning), and the correspond¬ 
ing psychical divinities (speech, eye, ear, mauas) do not 
die, when their brahman (here, their phenomenal form) 
vanishes ; their brightness only they deliver over-to other 
gods, while they themselves with their prtoa enter, the 
cosmieal into v&yu, the psychical into prina, which in 

‘ Bph. 3. 7.2. 
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are one:—“All these divinities therefore enter 
into the juAua, and die in the prana; tliey are not, how¬ 
ever, lost when they enter in, but arise again from him.’’ 
Here vdyu-prdna appears as the true first principle of 
the universe, while tlie “ brahman ” is to be interpreted as 
only its manifestation in natural phenomena, and there¬ 
fore is ajjparently subordinated to the prtoa. 

The entrance of all the gods of nature into Vc^yu, and 
of all the gods of the senses into the piAna which is 
identical with it, is also the thenee of a discussion 'which 
is frequently met with, but occurs in its best and probably 
most original form in S'atap. Br. X. 3. 3. 5-8. There in¬ 
quiry is made for “ the fire, which is this universe,” and 
the answer is given,— “ In truth, the.pr4na (breath, life) 
is this fire. For when a man sleeps, hi.s speech enters 
into the pr4na, the eye enters into the piAna, the mana.s 
enters into the prfina, the ear enters into the prana; and 
when he awakes, from the pr4na are they reborn. Thus 
far in relation to the self. Next in relation to the gods. 
In truth, Agni is that which this speech is here, yonder 
Aditya is this eye, yonder moon this manas, and the 
heavenly regions this ear. But yonder vayu (wind), 
which purifies there as it blows, is this piAna (breath). 
When now the fire (agni) is extinguished, it is blown out 
in the wind ; therefore we say, it has been blown out, for 
it is blown out in the wind. And when the s^n (aditya) 
sets, it enters into the wind; and similarly the\moon and 
the heavenly regions are dependent on the wi)<d ; and 
from the wind they are reborn. He therefore who 
departs from this world knowing this enters with hi.s 
speecli into the fire, with his eye into the sun, with his 
manas i.nto the moon, with his ear into the heavenly 
regions, with his pr4na into v4yu ; for from them he ha.s 
arisen, and from these divinities, whom he ever loves, 
united to them he finds rest.” This speculation was later 
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^ Associated with the legend of S'annaka and AbhipratA,rm, 
who diiriug a meal were importuned by a brahniac'ciTin, 
who proposed to them a riddle on this subject. In 
this fonn, wltich is apparently no longer preserved, the 
narrative became again the groundwork of Talav. Up. Br. 
■2 where the text is further elaborated and ex- 
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pounded, and also of Chand. 4. 2-3, which seems to be 
more faithlul to the original form. The whole discussion, 
however, together with the legend^ is comprised within 
a second legend, while (quite incongruously) both the 
discussion and the story of tlie beggar student are put 
into the mouth of llaikva as he gives instruction to 
JanasTuti.'' 

Conceptions such as those referred to account for the 
fact that in the Upanishads we frequently meet with the 
explanation that Brahman, whose nature it is sought to 
ascertain, is the pr4na, tlie breath of life that pervades 
both the universe and the human body. This i.s the case 
in the definition of Brih. 4. 1. 3, judged by Yhjnavalkhya 
to be inadequate, prdwo vai hrahnia ; or Brih. 5. 13, where 
iilctham, yajm, sdmem, and kshatram {i.e. probably the 
four Vedas, as the sum of all that was originally denoted 
by hrahman) are explained as the prS-na. We shall meet 
later on with other passages of this character, in which 
the prana is recognised as a first principle, but imme¬ 
diately set aside, as for instance Chftnd. 4. 10. 5,prdnd 
hrahma, ham brahma, kham brahma-, and we propose 
to cite here two more pas.siiges only, Kaush. 2. 1 and 2. 2, 
in which a beginning seems to be made towards such a 
superseding of prana. Both passages, the one on the 
authority of the Kaushltaki, the other on that of the 
Paingya, explain the prana as brahman. Beth draw 
thence the inference that he wdio knows himself as the 
prana that fills all things does not need to beg for food 

^cp. Deusseti, Upan.y pp. 117-120. 
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^dcet is his “ upaiiishud ”), since he enjoys nourish¬ 
ment in all beings. According to the first passage, speech, 
eye, ear, and manas are the servants of prana ; according 
to the second, they encomp3a.s it, speech around the eye, 
this again around the ear, this around the manas, and this 
around the prana. But of the last also it is said, He is 
set around {dt’undhnte). Around what is not stated. 
But in this may be found the first intirrmtion of the great, 
truth formulated in Taitt. 2. 2, that the prdrMniaya 
dtman ahso is not the kernel, but only the innermost 
sheath. 

3. Other Symbols of Brahman 

The two most important types besides the pr4na 
under which Brahman is to be worshipped appear to be 
manas and dkds'a. The principal relevant pa.ssage is 
Chfindogya 3. 18 ; — “ The manas is to be worshipped as 
Brahman; thus for in relation to the self. Next in 
relation to the godhead ; the kkis'a (ether, space) is (to be 
worshipped) as Brahman. Thereby both are taught, that 
in relation to the self, and this in relation to the godhead.” 
It is further expounded how Brahman as manas has as his 
four feet the cosmical organs, speech, breath, eye, ear, and 
similarly as kkas'a the cosmical gods, fire, wind, sun, and 
the heavenly regions. A passing attempt to elevate the 
manas (the will) into a universal principle has been else¬ 
where cited.* Unfortunately the attempt is not carried any 
further, but the manas i,s allowed to remain a mere .symbol 
of Brahman. Besides our passage, Chand. 7. 3 may he 
quoted, where the manas occurs as the third of the 
symbols there enumerated, beyond which there is a still 
higher; and Brih. 4. 1. 6, where the upanishad mano vat 
brahma is attributed to Satyak.'ima (inconsistently witli 

* iSinUitung und Fhilosophte des Veda^ p. 206; for an estimate of this 
conception we refer to the discussion there. 
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lUKtructioa given to him in Chtod. 4. 9. 3), and is 
regarded as inadequate. By the side of the manas the 
passage quoted above names the &k4s'a (ether, space; 
strictly speaking, space conceived as a material element) 
as a symbol of Brahman (for an alternative and parallel 
exj)lanation of it as Brahman can only be intended 
to be understood symbolically), no doubt on account 
of the omnipresence of space ; just as a passage 
often quoted by Sankara but not yet identified says of 
Brahman that he is dkds'avat mrvagata^' ca nityah 
“ omnipresent like space, eternal,” and Newton designated 
space the sensorium of God, while Kant a century later 
showed the god, whose sensorium space is, to be the 
intellect (manas) in our inner self. In older texts of 
the Upanishads, dkds'a (space) is frequently explained to 
be Brahman, without any clear consciousness that this 
representation is merely symbolical. Ch4ud. 1. 9. 1 :— 

“ It is the 4kds'a, out of which all these creatures proceed, 
and into which they are again received, the ftk&s'a is 
older than they all, the 4k4s'a is the ultimate end.” 
Badarfiyana is right in asserting^ that by the &klls'a here 
Brahman is to be understood, “ because his characteristics ” 
are found. So also in Brih. 5. 1. 1, in an appendix contain¬ 
ing much that is old :— “ Om ! the firmament is Brahman, 
the primeval, air-filled firmament.” And again probably 
in Chhnd. 3. 12. 7-9:—“This so-called Brahman is the 
same as yonder space without man; and yonder space . 
without man is the same as this sj)ace within man ; and 
this space within man is the same as this space within 
the heart. That is the perfect, the immutable.” It was 
soon, however, felt that the representation of Brahman as 
iikasa could only be tolerated in a symbolical sense. 
G4rgya, in Brih. 2. 1. o,® explains the spirit in space as 
Brahman, and the .answer is given (obviously directed 

^ SAtr. 1. 1. 22, dMs'as tal-Ungdt. 2 jvauah. 4. 8. 
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against the passage from Ch&nd. 3. 12. 9 just cited), that 
it is only “ the full, the immutable.” In ChS.nd. 4. 10. 5 
hham (space) is playfully identified with ham ( = dnanda, 
bliss). In Ch4nd. 3. 18. 1, ak&s'a is, as we saw, only in 
a symbolical sense together with manas admitted as 
Brahman as an object of worship. Thus in Chknd. 7. 12 
the akfts'a appears as a mere symbol, beyond 'which there 
is a greater; and in Ohknd. 8, 1. 1, characteristically 
diverging from the above quoted passage ChAnd. 3. 12. 
7-9, it is no longer a question of regarding space in the 
universe as Brahman, or space in the heart, but that which 
is within this space (tasmin yad dntar). We are unable 
therefore to agree with B^dar^yana when, in the student’s 
benediction CMnd. 8. 14, he proposes to understand Brah¬ 
man by the kk&s'a. The meaning rather is, perhaps in¬ 
tentionally, directed against such an interpretation ; — The 
S,k4s'a is that (ojfiy) which holds asunder name and form ; 
that which is in these two (te yad antard), that is Brahman, 
that is the immortal, that is the atman. That is to say, 
Brahman has been ex|>anded into names and forms, 
according to Chtlnd. 6. 3. 3. The most decided polemic 
however against a confusion of hkas'a and Brahman is in 
Brill. 3. 7. 12 : — “ He who, dwelling in the ak^is'a, is 
distinct from fikas'a, whom the akils'a knows not, whose 
body the kk&s a is, who rule.s the 4kas a from within, he is 
thy soul, the inner guide, the immortal.”^ 

As early as the period preceding the Upanishads we 
were able to discern a series of attempts to regard the first 
principle of the universe as inherent in the sun, but at 
the same time by means of metaphorical interpretations to 
advance beyond this conception as being merely symbolical. 
These attempts were continued in the (Ipanishads. In 
Kaush. 2.7 a ceremonyis taught, which bymeans of aw'orship 
of the rising mid-day and setting sun delivers from all sin 
1 cp. also Bfih. 3. 8. il, 4. 4. 17, 20. 
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■iJ-'Lisofinntfced by day or by nigld.. OhAnd. 3. 19. 1 enjoins in 
addition the worship of tlie sun as Brahman ; and that this 
representation is merely symbolic appears from what follows, 
where the sun is regarded not as the original creative 
principle, but, falling back upon representations discussed 
elsewhere,^ as the first-born of creation. With the attempts 
to whicli reference is there made to interpret tliese views 
of Brahman as the sun, and to see in the natural light 
a symbol merely of the spiritual light, is to be clas.sed 
especially the paragraph Chand. 3. 1-11, which undertakes 
on a larger scale to depict Brahman as the sun of the uni¬ 
verse, and the natural sun as the phenomenal form of this 
Brahman. It may be regarded as a further endeavour to 
penetrate beyond the symbol to the substance when, in 
a series of passages, it is no longer the sun, but the 
purusha (man, spirit) in the sun, and the corresponding 
jmrusha in the eye that is described as Brahman. Ip 
Clulnd. 1. 6-7 it is said in an adaptation of the Udgitha 
(which the Udgatar had to sing); as the Udgitha is lord 


over ric and sdman, so over the cosmical gods is lord 
“ tlie golden man {purusha), who is seen within the sun 
with golden beard and golden hair, altogether of gold to 
the finger-tips ” ; and over the psychical gods “ the man 
who is seen within the eye.” The former is lord over the 
worlds which fie beyond the sun, and over the desires of 
the gods; the latter over the worlds which lie on this 
side of the eye (therefore within man), and over the desires 
of men. According to Mahinar. 13, the ric', sftman, and 
yajus (and therefore the Brahman embodied in the Veda) 
are compared to the orb of the sun, its flame, and the 
purusha in this flame,—“ as this triple knowledge dops 
he gleam, who as golden purusha is therein in the sun ” ; 
while the identity of this purusha with that in men has 
been already asserted in Taitt. 2. 8 : ^—“ He who dwells 


^ Allgemeine Geschichte^ .1, 1. pp. 253, 251. * 3. 10. 
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UifQux mon and that one yonder in the sun are the same.’’ 
Q’his thought is further developed in Brih. 5. 5, where 
among other things it is said; — “ Yonder man who is 
in the orb of the sun, and this man who is in the riglit 
eye, these two depend on one another. The former 
depends by its raj's on the latter, and this by the breath 
of life on the former. T’his one, when he determines 
to go forth, gazes at that orb of the .sun pure (from rays); 
those rays do not interfere wibli him.” Accordingly 
in Brih. 5. 15^ the dying man entreats the sun;— 
“ Disperse thy rays, concentrate thy splendour; yea, I 
see thee, thou lovely form ; and he there, that man there, 
1 am he himself.” A similar conception underlies the 
explanation of themselves given in Chand. 4. 11-13 by 
the three sacrificial fires in their instruction of Upakosala 
as the man in the sun, the moon, and the lightning ; 
whereupon the teacher in a subsecpient correction 
remarks ;—“ They have told you only its environment, 
hut. I will tell you its real nature ... the man who is 
seen in the eye, he is the &tnuin—thus he spake,—he is the 
immortal, the fearless, he is Braiiman.” Sun, moon, and 
lightning are, as he further shows, only the uppenno-st 
stations of tlie way of the gods, by which “ the man who 
is not as a man ” {purusho ’mcinavah) guides the soul to 
eternal union with Brahman. These views are apparently 
criticised in Kaush. 4,® when Gtlrgya among his sixteen 
definitions of Brahman proposes the man in the sun, the 
moon, the lightning, and the right eye, and is therefore 
turned away by Ajatas atru. 

Pi'dria, rnanas, dkds'a, and dditya are the most 
important symbols under which the worship of Brahman 
is enjoined. Theoretically, indeed, all the objects of wor¬ 
ship recognised and enumerated in Chand. 7. 1-15, viz.— 
ndman, vde, manas, sahkalpa, citiam, dhydnam, vijnd- 

* cp. also ls'& 16. ‘ cp. Byih. 2. 1. 
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nam, halam, cm'>iam,<%pas, tejas, dkds'a,smara, ds d,prana 
are to be regarded as such ; and the modes of representa¬ 
tion of Brahman as vdc, prdrirj,, aaks/ms, s'roi/ram, nmnas, 
hrtdmjam, which m Brih. 4. 1 are treated as imperfect 
and yet arc not rejected, stand in a simiiar position, and 
so also annam, prana, cakslmn, s'rotram, manas in Taitt. 
3. 1. Ihe warmth of the body and the buzzing in the 
ear do duty also as symbols of Brahman on the ground of 
Chfmd. 3. 13. 7-8, where it is said of the light which is 
above the heaven and at the same time within men te 
of Brahman His sight is that here in the body when 
he IS touched a warmth is felt; his hearing is that when 
the ears are kept closed there is heard, as it were, a hum¬ 
ming like a crackling as of a roaring fire. This ought we 
. to worship as his sight and his hearing.” Just as the 
section from which this passage is taken stands in a 
peculiar, still unexplained relation to the doctrine of the 
alman vms'vdnara and the prdndgnihotram connected 
with It, so the parallel doctrine of the agni vais'vdnara.^ 
is attached to a cognate expression in Brih. 5. 9, which 
traces back tlie buzzing in the ear and the’fire of digestion 
to the w.^s'^'ow^a'ra fire in men (just as in Ch4nd 3 13 7-8 

the humming in the ear and the bodily w^armth is traced to 
the Bridinian fire in men). Both amount essentially to the 
same thing, since, according to the doctrine of tliQprdnd- 
gmhotra (which will have to be further considered later 
on), digestion is a consumption of the sacrificial food by 
the hre of prkna; and this we have already learnt to 
recognise as a symbol of Brahman. 

Among the symbols by which the suprasensible 
Brahman is represented to sentient perception is finallv 
to be reckoned the sacred syllable om, which of-all the 
symbols came to be the most important and fruitful It 
was closely connected with the yoga practice, one of the 
‘ Chand. 6. 11-24. * S'atap. Br. 10 . 6. 1 . 
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most pecnliar phenomena of Indian religious life, which 
, later on will claim consecutive treatment. 


A. Attempts to rnteiyret the Symholical Representations 

of Brahman 

It is a weighty saying, that we must not put new 
wine into old wine-skins. But this requirement (like so 
many other of tire requirements of Jesus) is on too lofty 
a plane, too unpractical, takes too little account of human 
relations and weaknesses, to be capable of more than 
approximate fulfilment. For it lies in the nature of 
things, that advance in the religious sphere can never be 
simple and absolute, but rather that by the side of the 
newer and better that which is old and dead must ever be 
still preserved, because it is regarded as something sacred. 
We shall see later how entirely Christianity was compelled 
to put its new wine into the old skins. Philosophy pur¬ 
sues a somewhat more untrammelled course. External 
liberty, however, is still not internal; .and even in the course 
of development of the newer philosophy from Cartesius to 
Kant and onwards (to the greatest of all the battles for 
freedom that mankind has ever waged), we are only too 
often reminded of Goethe’s grasshopper “ that ever flits, 
and flitting leaps, and still in the grass sings its old 
song.” 

It was exactly the same in India. Those symbolical 
representations of Brahman as prhna, dklisa, etc. were too 
deeply rooted in the consciousness for it to be possible to 
throw them overboard without further trouble. There 
followed a series of attempts to preserve the symbols, 
■while combining with them a truer conception of Brah¬ 
man. The section Kaush. .3-4 is e.specially typical of 
this method of procedure. The important fact, taught 
principally by Y4jilavalkhya, and perliaps first grasped by 
torn, that Brahman, the Straan, must be sought above all 
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in the knowing subject, le. in the consciousness {lyrajnd), 
had found a place alike in tlie schools of the Samaveda/ 
and in those of the Rigveda ; although the latter, to judge 
from Ait. Ar. 2. 1-2, adhered especially closely to the 
symbolic representation of Brahman as pr4na. While, 
however, amongst the Aitareyins the new knowledge of 
Brahman as prajnd (consciousness) is attached immedi¬ 
ately to this representation,® the Kaush. Up. endeavours 
to effect a reconciliation of the two by means of the 
equation, prana = prajfia. Kaush. 3 shows in a better way 
liow the olqects of sense are dependent on the organs of 
sense, aud the latter in turn on the consciousness (prajnd, 
prajndtman). But like a false note there runs through the 
whole the assertion put forward again and again :—“ What 
however the prana is, that is the prajnd, and what the 
pj’ajiih, is, that is the prana.” The sole reason advanced 
for this bold identification is,—“ for both dwell united in 
the body, and unitedly depart out of it.”® A similar 
attempt to identify the prdna and the dhds'a, and both 
with dnanda, “ bliss,” which forms the essence of Brah¬ 
man, is fpund in ChS,ud. 4. 10. 5;—“Brahman is life 
(prana), Brahman is joy [ham = dnanda), Brahman is 
the expanse (kham = dkds’a) ; to which the fires that 
impart this instruction add in explanation :—“ In truth, 
the expanse, that is the joy, and the joy, that is the 
expanse ”; and they expound to him how that Brahman 
is life and the broad expanse. A still more compre¬ 
hensive blending of symbols with reality is undertaken 
by the very complex paragraph, Brih. 2. 3. Here “ two 
foi'ms ” of Brahman are distinguished, the material (mortal, 
abiding, exi.sting), and the immaterial (immortal, departing, 
other-worldly). (IV The nraterial Brahman is physical 
nature and the human body ; the sun and the eye are its 

' Chand. 8. 12. 4, Kena 1-8. * Ait. lip. 3=Ait. Ar. 2. 6. 

» KiHiKli. 3. 4. 






essence. (2) The imTnaterial Brahmo.n is vA,yu and ^kfis'a, 
prana and the void in man ; the puriisha in tiie sun and 
the eye is its essence. Thus far therefore we are dealing 
with the symbolical. But this is abruptly transcended 
when the purusha is further identified by means of the 
famous formula of Yajfiavalkhya neti neti and the upani- 
shad satymya satyam borrowed from Bvih. 2. 1. 20 with 
the unknowable super-essential Brahman. A similar blend¬ 
ing virtually takes place in Brih. 3. 7, when vayu-pr'fuia as 
the world-thread {sAtram) and the atman as the inner guide 
(antarydmin) are divscussed in the same context, and are 
therefore probably identified. The prayer of the student 
also in Taitt. 1. 1 ^ i.s remarkable, because a perfectly clear 
consciousness of the symbolical representation of Brahman 
by v£iyu is therein expressed :—“ Keverenee tn Brahman ! 
Reverence to thee, V&yu ! for thou art the visible Brahman, 
thee will 1 recognise as the visilde Brahman.” In later 
texts pr4na has become occasionally a synonym for atraau, 
as in K&th. 6. 2; or is made dependent on the latter, as 
in Pras'na 3. 3, where the pr&na (perhaps following Rigv. 
X. 121. 2, K4th. 3. 1, and anticipating the “reflection” 
between souls and objects in the Sankhya philosophy) is 
described as the copy or shadow (c'h&yS.) of the 4tman. It 
was reserved for the reactionary spirit of the Maitr. Up. 6. 
1-8 to rehabilitate pr&na and Mitya, and to enlarge upon 
their identity as well as the manner of their worship in 
tedious speculations. 

5. : Interpretations of and Substitutes 

for Ritual Practices 

The partial interpretation in the oldest parts of the 
Upanishads of certain ritual conceptions and practices 
which are deeply rooted in consciousness in the light of 
the doctrine of Brahman, and the partial substitution for 

' cp. also I. 12. 
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of new ceremonies more in harmony with the spirit 
of the new doctrine, is related to the symbolical view of 
Brahman. We propose briefly to indicate the leading 
characteristics on both sides. 

That India more than any other country is the land 
of symbols is owing to the nature of Inclian thought, 
which applied itself to the most abstruse problems before 
it was even remotely in a position to treat them intelli¬ 
gently. As early as the period of the Brahmanas the 
separate acts of the ritual were frequently regarded as 
symbols, whose .allegorical meaning embraced a wider 
range. But the Aranyakas were the peculiar arena of 


these allegorical expositions. In harmony with their 


prevailing purpose, to offer to the V4naprastha an equi- 


valent for the sacrificial observances, for the most part no 
longer practicable, they indulge in mystical interpi'etations 
of these, which are then followed up in the oldest Upani- 
shads. In the latter we often see the fundamental con¬ 
ception of the 4tman doctrine appearing in symbolical 
guise, and we should be disposed to trace in allegorical 
speculations of this nature the earliest origin of the 
Upanishiid doctrine. That it is not so, that the doctrine 
of the .4tman as the sole reality has not been developed 
originally from ritualistic conceptions, but was adapted to 
them fii’st in later times, we have inferred above (p. 17ff.) 
from the tradition surviving still in numerous instances 
in the Lpanishads, that it was kings, i.e, Kshatriyas, 
from whom the BrAhmans first received the most import¬ 
ant elements of the htman doctrine. This they then 
appropriated iii their own way, combining it in allegorical 
fashion with the entirely heterogeneous methods of the 
ritual. This view finds an unexpected but all the more 
valuable confirmation in the nmnner in which the different 
schools of the Veda arrived at the conception of the atman, 
or the piAna as its precursor. It is evidenced, that is to 
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say, by the fact that each Veda starts from the ritual 
service peculiar to it, the adherents of the Rigveda from 
the uktham, those of the Sixmavecla from the udgUfia, and 
the schools of the white Yajurveda from the as'vamedha, 
in order by a symbolical interpretation to arrive at the 
conception of the pr4na or 4tman. It is however incon¬ 
ceivable that the &tman doctrine should have originated 
on so different yet parallel lines of development, while the 
facts are completely explained on the supposition that the 
doctrine of the praria-atman was taken over from another 
source, and htirmonised by each school to the best of its 
ability with the ruling ideas of its ritual This we pro¬ 
pose to illustrate by a few examples. 

The chief function of the priests of the Rigveda is the 
recitation of the s'astrara (hymn of praise), which was 
chosen for the purpose on each occasion from the hymns 
of the Rigveda. The uktham however is ‘Hhe most 
beautiful, most famous, most potent among the s'astras.^^ ^ 
This is identified by the Aitareyins under several alle¬ 
gorical forms with the pr^na;^ while the KausMtakins 
identify the xiktham with Brahman (materialised in ric', 
yajus, s&man).® As the priests of the Rigveda regarded 
the uktham as the climax of their service, so those of the 
Samaveda looked upon the chanting of the udgtthay which 
was similarly identified with the syllable om, the prdna^ 
the sun, or the purusha in the sun and the eye; while 
in Ohand. 2 the complete sdman^ whose climax is formed 
by the chanting of the udgtthay is compared with various 
cosmical and psychical conditions. The eaidy portions of 
the Upanishad - Brahmana, which, including the Kena 
Upan., belongs to the Talavakara school of the Samaveda, 
is concerned with allegories of an entirely similar character, 
ior the priests of the Yajurveda who are entrusted with 
the carrying out of the sacred rites a similar part is taken 

^ K^ush. 2. 6. 2 Ait. Ar. 2. 1^3. » Kaush. 2. 6. 
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by tlie act of sacrifice itself, and here again, also it is the 
highest of all the sacrificial observances, viz. the horse- 
sacrifice {ds'vamedha), with which Brih. 1. 1-2 begins, in 
order to recognise in the steed the universe, into which 
Prajapati is transformed with the object of again offering 
himself in sacrifice. In Taitt. Sariih. 7. 5. 25 also this 
allegorical interpretation of the horse of the sacrifice as 
the universe is found, and in Taitt. Up. 1. 5 in a different 
way the interdict of the sacrificial animal is liroken 
through, in that a fourth sacred word of the sacrifice 
maha.'<, which must denote Braliman, is added to the three 
hhdr hhuvah .^var, which are interpreted as earth, atmo- 
spliere and heaven. The remaining schools of the 
Yajurveda appear to have started in their allegcrising 
from another aspect of the cult, from the disposal of the 
sacred fire-altars, as may be inferred from Kath. 1 and 
Maitr. 1. 1.' Throughout, however, we see how the ritual 
representations are, according to the Vedic schools them¬ 
selves, only different means whereby expression may be 
given under an allegorical garb to thoughts common to all. 
j#' Of other allegorical interpretations w^e will cite further 
only that of the GdyaM, the first in order of Vedic metres, 
consisting of three feet thrice repfeated), to 

which an imaginary fourth was afterwards added. In this 
quadrupedal form the Gftyatri is a symbol of Brahman, 
who is likewise four-footed. Later on we shall have to 
con-sider this four-footed character of Brahman, and its 
connection with the four states of the soul, waking, dream¬ 
ing, deep sleep, and tuHya. In their manner of treat¬ 
ment of the symbolical Gayatrl the two chief texts adopt 
entirely different methods. According to Chfind. 3., 12, 
the text of the Veda and all created things, the earth, the 
body, the heart, and the vital organs, these six form the one 
sixfold foot of the Gayatrt, and the three remaining feet * 
^ cp. Maitr, 6, 33. 2 Witlrreference to lUgv. X, 90, 3. 
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?^mmortal in heaven, and are symbnlised by space, the 
physical body and heart; in Brill. 5. 14, on the conti'firy, 
three feet of the G,4yatrt appear under a raateriai form 
as the worlds, the vedas, and the vital breaths, while only 
the fourth [tuHya) is transcendent, and finds expression 
symbolically in the sun, the eye, truth, power, and lifel-^" 
In this way on the rise of the new teaching an attempt 
was made to preserve the traditional heirlooms of the 
ritual, wliile transforming them into symbols of the 4tman 
doctrine. Soon however men went further, and en¬ 
deavoured to supersede the most important of the tradi¬ 
tional observances by other ceremonies adapted to the 
teaching concerning the atman. In Brih. 3. 1, for 
example, for the four priests (hotar, adhvaryn, udgcltar, 
brahman) the four cosmical and the corresponding psych¬ 
ical phenomenal forms of the S,tm!in are substituted (as 
fire and speech, sun and eye, wind and breath, moon and 
manas), and instead of the usual rewards there was 
introduced union with the S,tman as realised in the 
universe. Similarly in Ch&.iid. 4. 16. 2, instead of the 
brfihman his manas is introduced, and instead of the hotar, 
adhvaryu, and udgatar, the v^c' embodied in them. 

A further attempt to transcend the sacrificial ritual 
is found in the conception of the man himself and his 
life as an act of service. Thus in Chfind. 3. 16 the three 
periods of human life appear in place of the three bruisings 
of the Sonia, and in a different way in Chftud. 3. 17 the 
functions of hungering, eating, begetting, etc., replace the 
chief acts of the Soma sacrifice. In detail this thouglit is 
carried out by assigning the different organs and functions 
to the requirements and acts of the sacrifice,' and else¬ 
where with still greater elaboration.* 

Filially, in many of the instances enumerated it 
remains doubtful whether it is intended merely to inter- 


* Mahan. 64, 


5* Praiiagnih. Upan 3-4, 
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ret allegorically the still existing sacrificial cult, or to set 
it aside and replace it by physical and psychical conditions. 
The latter is distinctly the case with the last and most 
important phenomenon that we have to notice, where the 
agnihotram is replaced by the ‘prdna-agvdhotram. 

The agnihotram, consisting in a twice repeated liba¬ 
tion of boiled milk, which was poured into the fire every 
morning at sunrise and at sunset every evening, and 
thus was oflered to the gods, and with them to all beings, 
had to be maintained throughout his life (ydvaj-jivam) by 
the man who had once entered into the estate of a house¬ 
holder. After the pr4na, indwelling in us all, had been 
introduced in place of the gods, the attempt was made to 
replace the agnihotram or fire-sacrifice by a prdna-agni- 
hotram, a sacrifice offered in the fire of prana. The con¬ 
tinual inspiration and exspiration necessary for the 
maintenance of life (prdiia) might be regarded as such. 
A first trace of this idea may be found in the words of 
Brill. 1. 5. 23;—“ Therefore if a man would observe a 
vow, he should inhale and exhale and wish, ‘May not 
evil or death seme me.”’^ This “inner agnihotram”* 
occurs with a more developed character and a clearer 
repudiation of the agnihotram cult in Kaush. Up. 2. 5 ;— 
“ These two sacrifices (of inspiration and speech, i.e. ex¬ 
spiration ®) are endless and immortal; for whether awake 
or asleep they are continually being offered. The other 
sacrifices, on the contrary, are limited, for they consist 
of works. Therefore the wise men of old (who in the 
Upanishads are cited quite commonly as authority when 
novel ideas are introduced) did not offer the agnihotram.” 
Like the breathing here, so the nutrition of the body also 
might be conceived as a sacrifice offered ia the fire of diges- 

^ cp. also Aifc. Ar. 3. 2. 6. 8. 

® datnram agnihotram ; cp. also Kaush. Ar. 10, 

^ cp. Pros'na 4. 4 : The two libations of the exapiration and inspiration.” 
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tion (identified in Brih. 5. 9 with the agni vais’vdnara), 
and be substituted for the traditional agnihotrani. Here 
idao is found the first trace of the thought in Brih. 1. 5. 2 ; 
—“For all food which he (wlio knows this) consumes, that 
he presents (to the atman and through it) to the god.s.” 
An amplified description of this new kind of agnihotram 
appears first in Chaud. 5. 19-24. There is no further 
need of a specially prepared, milk offering, “whatever 
food is nearest to hand, that is suitable for sacrifice.”^ 
Sacrifice is offered also in the dhavaniya fire of the 
mouth, since the five libations, of which this sacrifice 
presented to the prana consists, viz .—the inspiration, inter- 
spiration, exspiration, the all- and up-breathiug, and with 
them the corresponding five organs of .sense, are for 
the benefit of the five nature gods and the five world 
spheres.^ In a neighbouring passage the rinsing of the 
mouth customary before and after eating is conceived as 
a swathing of the pr4na with water.® Both acts, the 
nourishing and the swathing of the pr^na (with obvious 
reference to Ch&nd. 5. 24), are connected together, and 
provided with corresponding rules in Maitr, 6. 9. Accord¬ 
ing to this passage also, the customary agnihotram seems 
to he superseded by the pranagnihotram {dtman eva 
yajati), while in the appendix. Maitr. 6. 34 both are pre- 
sexwed side by side in that the agnihotram restored to 
its rightful position is conceived as the “openly made” 
prdndgnihotram. A final step in this development is 
indicated in the Pr4nagn. Up. 1-2, which, presupposing 
apparently all the passages just quoted, declares the 
customary agnihotram to be superfluous, and for the 
pr&n4gnihotram prescribes a minutely elaborated ritual. 

1 OMnd. 6. 19.1. 

* cp. the more detailed discussion in Deusaen, Ufan., p. 146 f. 

® CMud, 6. 2. 2 ; cp. Biih. 6. 1. 14. 
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IV. The Essential Brahman 


.1. Introduction 

In tlie later Vedanta, by a combination of liis three 
essential attributes, Brahman is described as mcc'idd- 
nanda, i.e. as “ being [sat) mind (c'it) and bliss [dnanda). 
This name does not occur in any except the latest of the 
Upanishads, and has not yet been found in Badarayana 
or Sankara. We are able however, witli a measure of 
probability, to trace in the Upanishads the steps that led 
up to it, inasmuch as the more reflection on Brahman was 
emancipated from symbolic representations, the more it 
was concentrated on these three ideas, just as oecuisiouaily 
also a combination of them was attempted. Thus at the 
close of his great discussion with the nine interlocutors, 
Y’^jnavalkhya declares, turning to them all “Brahman 
is bliss and knowledge ” [vijndnam dnandam brahma ); 
and in the following section,*® w'here he reduces six 
symbolical methods of representation to their true value, 
satyam, prajnd and dnanda also appear side by side with 
three other attributes of the divine being. Taitt. 2. 1 
approximates yet closer to the character of the formula 
that was customary later, when it is said in a poetical 
passage that forms the climax of the development of 
thought:— 

He who knows Brahman 

As truth, knowledge, infinite {satijavi, jndnam anantam), 

Hidden in the cavity (of the heart) and in farthest space, 

He obtains e\ ery vdsh 

In communion with Brahman, the omniscient. 

Since* here, at the opening of the Anandavallf, a refer¬ 
ence to Brahman as dnanda (bliss) v/ould be entirely 
in place, while there was no special occasion to describe 
1 Ejih. 3. 9. 28. ''2 Bjih. 4. 1. 
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Cabman as; ananiam (infiBite) just at this point wii 
was to be laid especially on his indwelling in the 
heart, the suggestion has been made' that anantam. might 
not improbably be an ancient error, ratified after a time 
by tradition, for dnandam, which arose from the fact that 
the three predicates were taken for nominative, a position 
very rarely occupied by dnandam. If this is accepted we 
should have here the earliest occurrence of the formula so 
celebrated in later times. It must be admitted however 
that the force of our argument is weakened by the con¬ 
sideration that it is apparently a quotation that lies before 
us,- and that this as such may not so confidently be 
brought into harmony with the following words. It 
is also difficult to understand how, assuming the 
universality of the reading anantam, a tradition of 
dnandam (m sacc'iddnanda) Qonld have maintained itself 
by its side, A combination of the four predicates 
mentioned is found in the somewhat late Upanishad 
Sarvopanishatsara, No. 21, where Braliman is defined as 
“true, knowledge, infinite, bliss.” ^ An explanation of 
these four conceptions is added, and then it is said;— 
“ That of which these four realities (being, knowledge, 
infinite, bliss) are a characteristic, and which subsists 
without change in space, time, and causality {des'a-kdla- 
nimittesh^i), is called the supreme htman or the supreme: 
Brahman, indicated by the word ‘ that’ (in tat tva.m aai).” 
Thus we see the origin of the formula sac'-cid-dnanda, 
which appears as such first (apart from Taitt. 2. 1) in 
Nrisinihottaratap. 4. 6. 7 and KAmapurvathp. 92, Ramot- 
tarathp. 2. 4. 5, and is subsequently employed times with¬ 
out number. Let us also use it as a framework in 


' See Denssen, Vpan., p. 225. 

“ satyam jndnam amntam dmndam hrahma ; for which Codex ofi, witli a 
more definite reference to Taitt. 2.1 and Brih. 3. 9. 28, reads,—«afy<im jndnam 
(inaiitam braltmia, vijfutnam dnandam, h'ahma. 
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to summarise the most important conceptions of 
the Upanishads under the headings,—Brahman as sat, 
as cit, and as ananda. In the present chapter we have 
yet to discuss the contradictory nature of Brahman and 
his uuknowablenesa. 


2. Brahman ns Being and not-Being {sat and asat), as 
Reality and not-Reality {satyani and asatyam) 

As early as Kigveda X. 129. 1, with a degree of philo¬ 
sophical insight remarkable when the date is considered, 
it is said of the primeval condition of things, the primeval 
substance, therefore of Brahman in the later sense, that 
at that time there was na asad, na u sad, “ neither not- 
being nor yet being.’ Not the former, for a not-being 
neither is nor has been; not the latter, because empirical 
reality, and with it the abstract idea of “being” derived 
from it, must be denied of the primeval substance. Since 
however metaphysics has to borrow all its ideas and 
expressions from the reality of experience, to which the 
circle of our conceptions is limited, and to remodel them 
solely in conformity with its needs, it is natural that in 
piocess of time we should find the first principle of things 
define*! now as the (not-empirical) being, now as the 
(empirical) not-being. The latter occurred already in the 
two myths of the creation : This universe in truth in 

the beginning was not-being; for they say, What was 
this not-being ? ” * and “ This universe in truth in the 
beginning was nothing at all. There was no heaven, 
no earth, no atmosphere. This being that was solely 
not-being conceived a wish, May I be,”* etc. Simi¬ 
larly, in some passages of the Upanishads: — “ This 
universe was in the beginning not-being; this (not- 
being) was being. It arose; thereupon an egg was 


See Alkje)neinc Geschichte^ I. 1, pp, 199 ^ 202 . 


*S'atap. Br. 6. 1. 1. 1 


* Taitt. Br. 2. 2. 9. 1. 
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developed,” etc.’ And in Taitt. 2. 7, where the verso is 
(jnotcd:— 

.Not*beitig was this in the beginning ; 

From it being arose. 

Self-fashioned indeed out of itself, 

Therefore is it named well-fashioned.** 

The preceding words show clearly how tiiis is to be under¬ 
stood, for there at the beginning the verse is quoted, 

“ He is not as it were not-being, who knows Brahman as 
not-being,” and it is then further explained how Brahman 
creates the universe, and as the (empirical) not-being, the 
unreal, is contrasted with it as the being, the real. •' After 
he had created it, he entered into it; after he had entered 
into it, he was : — 

The being and the beyond (sat and tyai). 

Expressible and inexpressible, 

Fouudetl and foundationless, 

Oonsf.iousneas and unconsciousness. 

Reality and unreality. 

As reality he became everything that existed; for this 
men call reality [tat satijam iti do'ahshate).” A similar 
distinction is drawn as early as Brih, 2. 3. 1, —“ In truth, 
there are two forms of Brahman, that is to say : — 

The formed and the unformed, 

The mortal and the immortal, 

The abiding and the fleeting, 

The being and the beyond {sat and tyam).'' 

This passage, in spite of the air of a compilation which 
the chapter of which it forms the opening wears, gives an 
impression of greater age, and perhaps the passage from the 
Taittirlya is connected with it, and develops the thought 
further by more clearly contrasting Brahman as the beyond, 
inexpressible, foundationless, unconscious, unreal with the 
universe as the being, expressible, founded, conscious, real. 

At the same time this decides the question, which may well 

‘ Ohand. 3. 19 .1. 
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ij^gitated men’s minds at that time, whether the univ^ 
^nated from the being or the not-being ; at which ques¬ 
tion the (probably o]der)'passage Chand. 6. 2. 1 glances 
‘ ‘ Being only, my good sir, this was in the beginning, one 
only and without a second. Some indeed say that this 
was not-being in the beginning, one only and without a 
second; from this not-being being was Ixirn. But how, 
my good sir, could this be so ? How could being be born 
from not-being ? Being therefore rather, my good sir, this 
was in the beginning, one only and without a second.” 
In harmony with the position thu.s taken up in the follow¬ 
ing exposition of Chand, 6, Brahman is usually named sat 
“ being ” or satyam “ reality.” 

The word satyam (reality) also is Used precisely as 
sat with a twofold meaning. While it denotes Brahman 
ill the section Chiind. 6 just referred to (so especially in 
the well-known formulas,— tat satyam, sa dtmd, tat tvam 
asi), and is found with this meaning in Brih. 5. 4, in the 
same Upanishad Brih. 2. 1. 20 ^ satyam is on the contrary 
the reality of experience, and Brahman is contrasted with 
it as satyasya satyam, that which alone in this reality is 
truly r6al:—“ Its secret name (upanishad) is ‘ the reality 
of reality’; that is to say, the vital breaths (prdndh) are 
tlie reality, and it is their reality.” The same words recur 
in Brih. 2. 3. 6; that they are here borrowed is evident 
from the fact that reference to the empirical reality as 
“ the vital breaths” (prdndh) wms justified by the preced¬ 
ing words in Brih. 2. 1. 20 only, and not in Brih. 2. 3. 6. 
In Brih. 1. 6. 3 also, as in these passages, satyam denotes 
the real in an empirical sense:—“ It is the immortal, 
veiled by the reality (amritam satyena c'hannam); the 
pr&na, that is to say, is the immortal, name and form 
are the reality; by these that pr4na is veiled.” The 
words amritam satyena c'hannam appear to be one of 

> =2. 3. 6. 
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' ancient mystical formulae, accompanied by tMir 
^danation, which, we have already conjecturally assigned 
as the oldest form of the Upanishads. Since the opposite 
of sat^a (true) is usually anrita (untrue), it is perhaps 
conceivable that the formula in another recension took the 
form anritam satyena e'hannam. This would explain the 
curious play upon the word satyam which is carried out 
in Brih. 5. 5. 1 :—“ This satyam consists of three syllables. 
The first syllable is sa, the second ti, the third yam. 
The first and the last syllables are the truth {satyam), 
in the middle is the untruth {anritam); this untruth is 
enclosed on both sides by the truth {anritam uhhayatah 
satyena parigrihUam) ■, by this means it becomes an 
actual being” (by Brahman the universe acquires its 
reality). The three syllables are differently explained 
in Ch&nd. 8. 3. 5, sa as the immortal, ti as the mo.rtal, 
and yam as the point of meeting {yam, yac'chati) of 
both; and again differently in Kaush. 1. 6‘ the syllable 
-tyam in the word satyam has reference to the gods and 
the vital breaths (external and internal nature), and the 
syllable sat- to the “being” distinct from the gods and 
the vital breaths, and exalted above them. 

For the later Upanishads the question whether Brah¬ 
man is (not-empirical) being or (empirical) not-being has 
no further significance. These, like all other pkirs of 
opposites, are transcended by Brahman. He is “ neither 
being nor not-being ”; ^ “ higher than that which island 
that which is not ” ; * he comprehends in himself empirical 
reality, the realm of ignorance, and eternal reality, tke , 
kingdom of knowledge:— • „ 


Twp there are that in the eternal infinite supreme Brahman 
Lie hidden, knowledge and ignorance; 

Ignorance is fleeting, knowledge eternal. 

Yet he who as lord ordains them is that oiher.^ 


^ SVet. 4. 18, 


* Muiid. 2. 2. 1. 


® S'vet. 5. 1. 
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3. Brahman as Consciousness, Thought {cit) 

The conception of the dtman implies that the first 


principle of thingvS must abov^e all be sought in man’s inner 
self. The inner nature of a man however is not accessible 
in the same way as his exterior. AVhile the external 
appearance as body with all its organs and functions is 
exposed to view, and both the outej* form and the inner 
of bones and joints, of sinews, muscles and nerves, 
lie open to investigation on all sides, the knowledge of 
our inner nature is very limited and one-sided. Weliave 
no immediate perception of the body from within in the 
totality of its organs and their functions, like our view 
of it from without. Rather is our inner nature like a 
great house with many floors, passages and chambers, 
of which only a part is illuminated by a light burning 
in an upper storey, while all the rest remains in darkness, 
but is none the less real and existing. On first entering 
such a house, the mistake might easily arise of imagining 
the light the centre of the house, and that the accommo¬ 
dation of the latter extended only as far as the rays of 
the light reached, and all else since it was invisible might 
be regarded as altogether non-existent. It is due to this 
cause that the philosophising spirit of mankind in India, 
Greece, and modern times has with remarkable unanimity 
fallen into an error, which we can most briefly describe 
by the word intellectualisin, and which consists in the 
belief that the innermost essence of man and of the 
universe, call it Brahman, first principle or deity, can bear 
any similarity or analogy or identity with that which we 
meet with here “ behind man’s pale forehead,” as conscious¬ 
ness, thought or spirit. Yet whatever judgement may 
be passed on the value of this conception, in any case the 
entire development of philosophy from Plato and Aristotle 
to the present with few exceptions has been dominated 
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thought that the uature of the soul, and in cor 
on therewith the nature of god, is to be conceived 
as something related or analogous to human thought, as 
reason, spirit or intelligence. And as in Western philosophy 
the origin of this thought may be traced as far back as 
Xenophanes (o5\o? 6pa, oSXov Sk voel, oiXot Se t a.Kovei'^, and 
Parmenides (twwtoi' S’ ea-r'c voelv re KoX ovveKev eart voijiMaj^ 
so in India the leading advocacy if not the earliest origi¬ 
nation of the very same idea is attached to the nf|,me of 
Y4jnavalkhya. All his views put forward in the Bri- 
had4ranyaka Upanishad centre in the coitviction that 
Brahman, the 4t.man, is the knowing subject within us; 
and on this very account, as we shall see later on, is 
unknowable. 

Thus in Brih. 3. 4 he is invited by Ushasta to 
explain “ the immanent, not transcendent Brahman, that 
as soul is within all.” For answer he refers to the soul, 
which by inspiration and exspiration, by the intermediate 
and the up-breathing, manifests itself in experience as 
the vital principle. To the objection that this is only 
to point to the fact, not to give an explanation of it, 
he rejoins:— “ Thou canst not see the seer of seeiri^, 
thou canst not hear the hearer of hearing, thou canst not 
comprehend the comprehender of comprehension, thou 
canst not know the knower of knowledge ; he is thy soul, 
that is within all.” And to confirm the assertion that 
the knowing subject here characterised by him constitutes 
not only the essence of the soul but, in and with that, 
the essence of the godhead, he adds, “ Whatever is distinct 
from that is liable to suffering.” 

He concludes therefore his description in Brih. 3.8. 11 
of the almighty being who sustains and pervades space, 
and with it the entire universe, with the words :— “ In 
truth, 0 G&rgi, this imperishable one sees but is not seen, 
hears but is not heard, comprehends but is not compre- 
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headed, knows but is not known. Beside him there is 
none that sees, beside him there is none that hears, beside 
him there is none that comprehends, beside him there 
is none that knows. In truth, 0 G4rgi, in this imperish¬ 
able one is space inwoven and interwoven.” (It cleaves, 
according to Kant, to the knowing subject.) 

In the instruction given to Maitreyi, in Brih. 2. 4. 
11, Yajilavalkliya compares the 4tman to the ocean. As 
this is the meeting-place of all waters, so the 4tman as 
eye is the meeting-place of all forms, as ear of all sounds, 
as nose of all smells, etc. For the correctness of our 
view' of this passage let Brih. 1. 4. 7 in the first instance 
bear testimony:—“ as breathing he is named breath, 
as speaking speech, as seeing eye, as hearing eai-, as 
understanding mind; all these are but names for his 
operations.” So also Ch&nd. 8. 12. 4:—“When the 
eye is directed on space, he is the spirit in the eye, the 
eye (itself) serves (only) for seeing; and if a man desires 
to smell, it is the ktman, the nose serves only for smell¬ 
ing ; and if a man desires to speak, it is the 4tman, the 
voice serves only for speaking; and if a man desires to 
hear, it, is the &tman, the ear serves only for hearing; 
and if a man desires to understand, it is the htman, the 
mind is his divine eye. With this divine eye, the mind, 
he perceives these joys and delights therein.” If we 
consider that this thought is here somewhat abruptly 
joined on to that which precedes, and in general occupies 
an isolated position in the circle of the ideas of the 
Chkndogya, w'hile with Y4jflavalkhya it forms the central 
point of all his reasoning, it becomes probable that 
borrowing has taken place on the side of the Cbiindogya. 
The same may be true of the entire exposition oT'Kau.sh. 
3, w'hich traces out in <ietail the dependence of the objects 
of sense on the organs of sense, and of the latter again 
on the prajndtman, the “ self- consciousness ” (repeatedly 
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explained as identical with the 4tman); whereupon it is 
said in close accord with the above passages:— “ Into 
him as eye ail forms are gathered, by the eye he reaches 
all forros ; into him as ear all sounds are gathered, by the 
ear he reaches all sounds,” etc. 

The most complete exposition by Yfijnavalkhya of his 
theory of the Stman as the knowing subject persisting 
without change through the states of waking, dreaming, 
deep sleep, death, migration and final deliverance of the 
soul is found in the incomparable section Brih. 4. 3-4. 
Here the king Janaka first proposes the question, — 
“ What serves man for light ? ” Y4jnavalkhya returns an 
evasive answer,—the sun serves him for light. When, 
however, the sun has set ?—The moon. And when this 
also has set ?—The fire. And when this also is ex¬ 
tinguished ?—The voice. And when this also is silenced ? 
— “ Then is he himself (dtman) his own light.” “ What do 
you mean by self ? ” “ It is the spirit behind the organs 

of sense which is essential .knowledge, and shines within 
in the heart.” The further description is given how this 
spirit, while remaining the same, roves through this 
world in waking and dreaming, through the world of 
Brahman in deep sleep and death; how in waking it 
surveys the good and evil of this world without being 
moved thereby, “ for nothing cleaves to this spirit ” (the 
knowing subject stands opposed to everything that is 
objective); how in dreaming it builds up a world for 
itself, “ for it is the creator how finally, in deep dream¬ 
less sleep, wrapped round by the self that consists of 
knowledge, the prdjfia dtman, i.e. the absolute knowing 
subject, it has no consciousness of objects, and yet is not 
unconscious ;—“ when then he sees not, yet is he seeing, 
although he sees not; since for the seer there is no inter¬ 
ruption of seeing because he is imperishable ; but there 
is no second beside him, no other distinct from him for him 
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See. "* Compare the cognate passage Brih. 2. 1. 17-20, 
according to which on falling asleep all the prdrms (eye, 
ear, etc.) enter into the 4tman, and on waking all the vital 
spirits, worlds, gods and living beings spring forth from 
him again like sparks from the fire. The above passage 
Bfih. 4. 4. 1 f. further describes how at death all the vital 
powers gather around the knowing subject, in order with him 
to go forth to a new incarnation,—“ because he has become 
one, therefore he does not see, as they say ” (in reality he 
continues ever seeing); and how finally after deliverance 
has been attained the body is cast off like the skin of 
a snake, “ but the bodiless, the immortal, the life is pure 
Brahman and pure light” {i.e, the knowing subject). 
“ In truth,” it is said in conclusion, “ this great un¬ 
begotten self is of the vital organs that which consists of 
knowledge.” This identity of Brahman with the knowing 
sirbject, which forms the ruling conception in the thought 
of Y&jnavalkhya, is most clearly expressed in a (certainly 
later) modification of the illustration of the lump of salt 
(preserved in its original form in Brih. 2. 4. 12):—“ It is 
like a lump of salt, that has no (distinguishable) inner or 
outer, but consists through and thr-ough entirely of savour ; 
so in truth this htman has no (distinguishable) inner or outer, 
hut consists through and through entirely of knowledge.” * 

.How deep Y^jnavalkhya’s conception of Brahman as 
the knowing subject has penetrated we see from the fact 
that it dominates the entire succeeding development of 
ideas, as we propose briefly to show. 

In the first place, we must here recall to mind the 
description of Brahman as “ the light of lights.” ® This 
expression is nothing more than an epitome of the thought 
expounded above, that the &tman is itself its own light, 

' Brih. 4. 3. 23. " Brih. 4. 6. 13. 

jyoUsham Bj-ih. 4. 4. 66 ; taken over thence in Mujjid. 2. 2 . 9 , Bhag. 
Gita 13. 17. 
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when sun, moon and fire cease to shine. Thus too is to 
be explained the splendid verse that occurs thrice in 
different schools :'— 

There no sun shines, no moon, nor glimmering star, 

Nor yonder lightning, the fire of earth is quenched ; 

From him, who alone shines, all else borrows its brightness, 

The whole world bursts into splendour at his shining. 

The original position of this verse is in the Kftthaka 
Upanishad, though this treatise otherwise frequently be¬ 
trays its dependence on Brih. 4. 3-4.® Of Ch&nd. 8. 12. 4 
we have already spoken above. When further it is said, 
in the w^ell-known passages Ch4nd. 8. 3. 4 and 8. 12. 3,* 
that the soul in deep sleep is raised from out of this body, 
enters into the purest light (^aram jyotis) and thereby 
assumes its proper form, the peculiar designation of Brah¬ 
man param jyotis may well recall Yajfiavalkhya’s con¬ 
ception of the 4tman, which as the knowing subject is its 
own light. 

Associated with this thought, and like it of great 
antiquity in India, is the conception of the divine world 
as an eternal kingdom of light, in contrast to the dark¬ 
ness of this earth. ‘ This conception is combined further 
on with the philosophical thought that the dtman as the 
knowing subject is its own light, to form the frequently 
recurring idea of the eternal day of Brahman. This is the 
case perhaps as early as Chhnd. 3. 11, where the descrip¬ 
tion is given how the sun after the close of the thirty- 
one world-periods will “ no longer rise or set, but remain 
stationary in mid-heaven ”; how moreover for the wise 
this condition is already attained now, so that for them 
there is perpetual day [sahrid-divd ha eva asmai hhavati), 

^ K&th. 5. li>, S'vet. 6. 14, Mund. 2. 2. 10. 

* cp. Kath. 4. 3-5, 5. 8. 

®cp. Maitr. 2. 2, Brahma Up. 1. 

^cp, the proverbial sayings quoted in Brih. 1. 3. 28, Chand. 3. 17. 6. 
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IS found in. Cliand. 8. 4. 2, Mdiere Brahman is 
■pared to a bridge :—“ Therefore, in truth, even the night, 
if it drosses this bridge, is changed into day, for this world 
of Brahman ” (which is in the heart) “ is perpetual light 
(sakrid mhhdta).” The following passages are dependent 
upon this:—“ the darkness gives place, now there is no 
longer day nor night” “when the darkness (of ignorance) 
is pierced through, then is reached that wlvich is not 
affected with darkness; and he who has thus pierced 
through 


that which 


is so afi'ected, he has beheld like a 
glittering circle of sparks Brahman bright as the sun, 
endowed with all might, beyond the reach of darkness, 
that shines in yonder sun as in the moon, the fire and 
the lightning ”; * meditation on 


om 


leads 


in 


the 


highest degree “ to the eternal day of Brahman, whence is 
the source of lights ” ; * “ for him (the sanny4sin) there is 
neither <lay nor night; therefore it was said also by the 
rishi,* ‘ for it is a perpetual day ’; ® in yoga the spirit 
becomes “ wholly the light of knowledge alone, the eternal, 
sleepless and dreamles,s, without name and form, alto¬ 
gether resplendent,* omniscient,—to him worship is of 
no more account ” “ the eternal, free from slumber and 


dreams, is then his own light;® for ever 


light® 


IS 


this 


being, this essential being in himself.”^® 

That the htman is the knowing subject within us, and 
cannot therefore l)c an object of wr>rship, is enforced also 
in the opening verses of the Kena IJpanisbad. Here in 
connection with a verse preserved in two very different 
forms in Brih. 4. 4. 18 and Kena 2, which demands that 
the eye shall be acknowledged solely as eye, the ear solely 
as ear,“ etc., and that accordingly they shall be regarded 

^ S'vet. 4. 18. ^ Maitr. 6. 24. ^Nddabinctu 17. 

^ Chaiid. 3. 11.3. ® Karitlias'ruti 2. ® Chtiiid. 8. 4. 1 . 

^ Gaiidapada (on the Manclhkya) 3. 35. 

» cp. Brih. 4. 3. 14, Kdth. 5. 15. » Ch&nd. 8. 4. 1. 

^®GaudapAda, 4. 81. Bpih. 4. 4. 18. 
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ere ■ instruments/ the thought is further develo]^ 
fEat speech, thought, eye, ear and the organ of smell do 
not aid in perceiving Brahman, but themselves first, as 
objects, are perceived by Brahman as the subject.® 

The conviction that the atman is the knowing subject 
has finally found an entrance also into the schools of the 
Rigveda, although these are wont more usually to exalt 
the 4tman as prana or purusha (in the sense of Rigveda 
X. 90). With this is immediately connected, in Ait. 3, 
the doctrine that the fi.tman is not that with which we 
see, hear, smell, speak or taste (the organs of sense), but is 
solely and alone consciousness {prajnd ):—“ Everything 
that this heart and mind are, reflection, meditation, delibera ¬ 
tion, invention, intelligence, insight, resolve, purpose, desire, 
suftering, recollection, idea, force, life, love, will,—all these 
are names of consciousness.” All gods, all elemental forces, 
all beings, “ all this is guided by consciousness, grounded in 
consciousness; by consciousness this universe is governed, 
consciousness is its foundation, consciousness is Brahman.” 

The second of the schools of the Rigveda, Kaush. 3 and 
4, proceeds on somewhat different lines. Here the tradi¬ 
tional view of Brahman as prana is combined with the 
new recognition of Brahman as prajndtman (the self of 
consciousness) by means of the assertion which accom¬ 
panies an admirable proof of I he dependence of all the 
objects and organs of sense on consciousness, and which 
is constantly repeated :—“ what the pr&na is, that is the 
prajn4, and what the prajha is, that is the prana.” This 
identification of conceptions so heterogeneous seems to 
show that the doctrine of Brahman as the knowing subject 
(prajnd) among the Kaushitakins, and probably also 
among the Aitareyins, is borrowed, and presumably is 
adopted from the circle of thought of Y&jnavalkhya. 


’ Kena 2; cp. in illustration CMnd. 8. 12. 4, Kaush. 3. 8. 
2 Kena 2-8. 
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In the later philosophy this doctritie has shaped itself 
into the broader conception of Brahman or the atman as 
the “ spectator ” {sdkshin). This occurs first in SVet. 6. 11 
(sdkshm) and Pras'na 6. 5 (paridrashtar), perhaps in 
connection with Brih. 4. 3. 32 {salila)} 

4. Brahman as Bliss [dnanda) 

It is essential to the deeper religious consciousness to 
regard the earthly life not as an end in itself, but merely 
as a road by which we must travel to our true desti¬ 
nation. The three great religions of manlrind therefore, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Christianity, and not less 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer, which represents Chris¬ 
tianity in its purest form, agree in teaching that the 
highest aim of our endeavour is deliverance from the 
present existence. This view assumes that this earthly 
existence is a condition from which we need deliverance, 
and is to that extent a conception of it v/hich has been 
briefly and well described as pessimism,—although recently 
the sensational philosophy has laid its hands upon this 
word, and has practised so childish a play upon it that 
we shrink from using it any longer. The pessimistic view 
of life is only so far justified as it is a presumption of the 
doctrine of deliverance, so far therefore as it belongs, for 
example, to the real and original Christianity : d K6afj,o<; o\oi 
ev irovTjpw iceiTai.^ In this seuse pessimism is also the 
latent underlying view of the Upanishad teaching. And 
the later systems of Buddhism and the Saukhya philosophy 
which are founded upon it, as well as some of the more 
recent Upanishads, take pleasure in dwelling upon tin's 
theme, as will subsequently be shown; for men lend a 
willing ear to the story of their own sufferings. In 

* Further references are given in the Index to tlie Upanishads under the 
word ** spectator.” 
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6rast to tliese the older Upanisliads are content in a 
disci-eet and, as it were, modest style to recall occasionally 
the nature of existence, full of suffering and exciting 
longings for deliverance. Nor is this ever clone in a better 
or more fitting manner than in the difficult words that 
suggest a wide experience ,—ato ’nyacl drtam, “what is 
distinct from him, that is full of suffering.” * Contrasted 
with all that is distinct from him and therefore involved 
in suffering, Braliman is described in one of the passages 
where this formula occurs as that which “ oversteps 
hunger and thirst, pain and illusion, old age and death,” ® 
or according to other passages as “ the self (atman), the 
sinless, free from old age, free from death and free from 
suffering, without hunger and without thirst." * “ His 

name is ‘ exalted,’ for he is exalted above all evil,” * etc. 
All these frecpuently reounung descriptions are summed up 
in the designation of Brahman as dnanda, “ bliss.” 

The view that the gods, in contrast to the suffering- 
world of men, enjoy an untroubled felicity, is probably 
common to all peoples. But in the Upanishad,s bhss 
appears not as an attribute or a state of Brahman, but as 
his peculiar essence. Brahman is not dnandin, possessing 
bliss, but dnanda, bliss itself. This identification of 
Brahman and dnanda is effected through the medium of 
the view that, on the one hand, the deep, dreamless sleep, 
by destroying the existing contrast of subject and object, 
is a temporary union with Brahman ; while on the other 
hand, since all suffering is then abolished, the same state 
is described as a bliss admitting of no enhancement." 

1 Brih. 3. 4. 2, 3. 5. 1, 3. 7. 23. * Brih. 3. 5. 1. 

« Chund. 8. 1. f), 8. 7. 1. ■* Chand. I. C. 7. 

® cp. Plato, Apol. 40'')^, where Socrates speaks of a night iu ovTa>KaT4t)ap0tv 
wore ovap and is of opinion that even the King of Persia has not 
many days or nights which are comparable with this in happiness ; cp. Shcake- 
speare also, Hadiiktj iii. i.,— ^*and by a sleep to say we end The heartache 
and the thousand natural shocks That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d.” 
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We propose now bo show how the conception of Brahman 
as bliss is originally based on these ideas. Here too the 
BrihadS.ranyalva takes the leading place. 

“ When however lie is overcome liy deep sleep, when 
he is conscious of nothing, then the veins called hiidh 
(“beneficent”) are active, seventy-two thousand of wliieb 
ramify from the heart outwards in the pericardium ; into 
these he glides, and reposes in the pericardium; and like 
a youth or a great king or a great Brahman enjoying an 
excess of bliss {atighnim dnandasya) reposes, so he also 
then reposes.”^ This passage* appears to be traceable 
back to the detailed description of deep sleep in Brih. 
4. 3. 19-33, which, although it does not yet define the 
number of veins, in its exaltation of bliss in 4. 3. 33 gives 
the key to the atighnim dnandasya, and in general (apart 
from interpolations) makes an impression of greater origin¬ 
ality. Here, after a description of de^p sleep as the state 
“in which he, fallen asleep, experiences no further desire, 
and sees no dream image,” and after mention of the veins, 
the transition is described from the dream consciousness to 
the consciousness of deep sleep,—^from the consciousness 
of being this or that to the consciousness of being aU 
{akam eva idam sarvo ’smi), whereby subject and object 
become one; it is then said :—“ That is his real form, in 
which he is exalted above desire, and is free from evil and 
fear. For just as one who dallies (the original meaning of 
dnanda) with a beloved wife has no consciousness of outer 
or inner, so the spirit also, dallying with the self whose 
essence is knowledge {prdjnena dtmund, i.e. with Brahman) 
has no consciousness of inner and outer. That is his real 
form, wherein desire is quenched, and he is himself his 
own desire, separate from desire and from distress'; Then 
the father is no longer father, the mother no longer 
mother, the worlds no longer worlds, the gods no longer 
^ 2.1. 19* * Like its parallel, KausL. 4. 19. 
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3 ^\\e vedas no longer vedas,” etc., all contrasts have 
disappeared, “ then is he unaffected by good or evil, then 
has he subdued all the griefs of his heart.” This state is 
then further described as one of pure knowledge, of exist¬ 
ence as subject without object (of. the rdijo-t? voricrea)<s), and 
it is then added,—“This is his supreme goal, this is his 
supreme happiness, this is his supreme world, this is his 
supreme bliss; by a small portion only of this bliss all 
other creatures live.” In explanation of this sentence 
(which for that reason is probably original here, and 
borrowed from this place in Taitt. 2. 8, where the thought 
is further developed) the proof is finally ofi'ered ))y means 
of a progressive advance through six (in Taitt. 2. 8, ten) 
grades, how the highest human bliss is only a bilhonth 
part (in Taitt. 2. 8, a hundred trillionth) of bliss in the 
world of Brahman,—“ and this is the supreme bliss, tliis 
is the world of Brahman” (which is in the heart). 

In this passage of the BrihadAranyaka we evidently 
have before us the origin of the doctrine of Brahman as 
bliss. The entire passage treats of deep sleep, and de.scribes 
it on the one hand as union with Brahman, on the other 
as a state of supreme unsurpassable bliss, until in the con¬ 
cluding words,—“ this is the supreme bliss, this is the 
Brahman world,”—the identification of Brahman and bliss 
is complete. That by “the Brahman world” is to be 
understood not the world of Brahman, but Brahman as 
the world (not hrafimano lokah, but brahma eva lokah) 
is already justly remarked by the commentator, p. 815. 5. 
and 915. 7. Accordingly the entire doctrine of Brahman 
as bliss appears to rest upon this passage, in which we are 
able to observe its birth,^ and the consideration of the 
remaining passages that contain this doctrine makes it 
appear quite possible that they are all derived from our 

^ The description of all the gods as dnanda-dt7ndnah, given as early as S atap. 
Br. X. 3. 6. 13, is an initirely different thing. 
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(age, Brih, 4. 3. 19-33. We have already discussed 
trih. 2. 1. 19 (and Kaush. 4. 19). The word dnanda does 
not occur in the Ch^nd. Up.; but when it is said in 
Ghand. 4. 10. 5 :—“ Brahman is life (prdna), Brahman is 
joy (ham), Brahman is space (kham),” kham stands here 
for dkds'a, and kam for dnanda ; and the formal setting 
side by sid<i of the three ideas, prdna, dnanda, dkd’sa 
gives the impression of a later attempt at harmonisation. 
Ch4nd. 7. 23 also, where pleasure {sukham, here == dnanda) 
is identified with Bliumaa ipo vai hhihnd tat sukham) by 
the following description which is given of hk4nmn as the 
knowing subject without object suggests the conjecture 
of a dependence again on the circle of thought of 
Y4jnavalkhya. The Kaushltaki Upanishad celebrates 
Brahman, as noticed above, as the prdiia identical with 
the praphd, and accoi’dingly employs the word dnanda 
only in its original meaning of “ sexual desire.” It is all 
the more surprising that in Kaush. 3. 8, after it has just 
been said that we ought not to seek for dnanda but for 

the dnandasya mjndtofr, there is immediately added :_ 

“This pr&na however is the prajfiatman, is bliss [dnanda), 
never ageing, and immortal.” Here the borrowing of the 
word dnanda from another circle of thought is quite 
unmistakable. 

The chief passage treating of Brahman as bliss is the 
Anandavalli, Taitt. 2. ‘ Where the annamaya, p^'dtyxmaya, 
inanomaya and injndnamaya dtmaa are in turn stripped 
ofl’ as mere husks in order to penetrate to the dnanda- 
maya dtman as kernel. Of this 4tman consisting of blis.s 
it is then said:—“ Love is his head, joy his right side, 
joyousness his left side, bliss his trunk. Brahman his 
under part, his base.” Brahman, that is here desatibed as 
the base of the self consisting of bliss, is originallv non¬ 
existent (t.e. oidy metaphysically existing), and fashions 

^ Taitt. 3 is only an irnitaliou. 
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out of himself, as is further said, therefore is 
led well-fashioned. “ What this well-fashioned one is, 
in truth, that is the essence ; for when a man receives this 
essence, then is he full of bliss; for who could breathe, 
who live, if that bliss were not in the dkds'a (the void, 
from which the universe originated). For it is he who 
creates bliss. For when a man finds his peace, his resting- 
place, in that invisible, unreal, inexpressible, unfathomable 
one, then has he attained to peace.” Further, a warning 
is given against pushing the craving for knowledge t6o 
far, and against continuing to distinguish in the self con¬ 
sisting of bliss a subject and object, w'hereby again a man 
would fall under the dominion of fear. Then Taitt. 2. 8 
follows with the heading,—“ This is the treatise on bliss 
(anandasi/a mtmdhsd).” Here we find the very same 
ascription of power to bliss which is already known from 
Brill. 4. 3. 33; in the latter passage it stands naturally as 
explanatory of the preceding sentence, while in Taitt. 2. 8 
it is introduced under an especial title, and without such 
connection wuth the preceding. This circumstance, as 
■well as the increase of endowment from six limbs to ten 
with several details, makes it probable that the two texts 
do not spring from a common source, but that Taitt. 
2. 8 depends directly on Brih. 4. 3. 33. If this is 
accepted, then Taitt. 2 might prove to be directed 
polemically against Brih. 4. 3-4. For the expression 
vijudnamaya dtman (purusha) denotes, in Bfih. 4. 3. 7, 
4, 4. 22,* the knowing subject apart from object, and 
therefore the supreme; while in Taitt. 2. 5 this 
vijudnamaya is conceived as subject contrasted with 
object, and contrary to Brih. 4. 3 is brought down to a 
mere preliminary grade of the dnandamaya. 

All later passages depend partly on Brih. 4. 3,® partly 
on Taitt. 2, as for example Mah4nftr. 63. 16, Maitr. 6. 13, 

^ cp. 2. 1. 16. ® cp. 2, 2. 7, Ma^d. 5 with Gaud. 1. 3-4. 

lo 
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6. 23, 6. 27, 7. 3, Tejobindu 8 {dnandam nandana- 
atitam), Sai-vop. 9-13, etc. The earliest descriptiou of the 
anwiTnayci; etc, as ‘‘sheaths” (kos'cts) is found perhaps in 
the verse Maitr. 6. 27. Several of the later passages add 
the conception of the dnandamaya as the innermost 
kernel (corresponding to the origi nal intention); others, in 
the poetical description of it in Taitt. 2, 5, still discern 
a multiplicity (priyam, moda, pramoda, dnanda), and 
conceive it therefore as a fifth sheath, in which brahman, 
designated in Taitt. 2. 5 the “ foundation,” holds its place 
as kernel; a view which gave rise in the later Ved4nta to 
an important discussion. 

5. Negative Character and Unknowahlenesss of the 
essential Brahman 

We have seen how^ the descriptions of Brahman as 
being, thought and bliss (sac'-cid-dnanda), which are 
common in the later Vedanta, are founded on the ancient 
Upanishads, and how their statements concerning Brahman 
may be comprehended under these three ideas. But no 
definite conclusion is by this means reached on these 
lines as to the nature of Brahman. For the being, which 
Brahman is, is not to be understood as such being as is 
known to us by experience, but is rather, as we saw, in an 
empirical sense a not-being. The descriptions of Brahman 
as the knowing subject within us are usually accompanied 
by the assertion that this knowing subject, the “ knower 
of knowing,” remains himself always unknowable, the 
intention being merely to deny thereby of Brahman all 
objective existence. The bliss also, which is described ivs 
the essence of Brahman, is not such a bliss as we know 
or experience, but is only such as holds sway dn deep 
dreamless sleep, when the distinction of subject and object 
and therefore consciousness has ceased. Accordingly all 
three definitions of Brahman as being, thought or bliss 
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ceAST'^essence only negative. Being is the negation of all 
empii'ical being, thought the negation of all objective being, 
bliss the negation of all being that arises in the mutual 
relation of knowing subject and known object; and therefore 
as the final result and main dogma of the Upanishad teaching 
the conclusion is reached, as far as his peculiar and essential 
being is concerned, Brahman is absolutely unknowable. 

This unknowableness of Brahman, the 4tman, is already 
most emphatically declared by the ancient Upanishads. 
Yajfiavalkhya sums up his speculations concerning the 
fitman no less than four times ^ in the celebrated 
fomula :—“ He however, the 4tman, is not so, not so 
{neti, nefi). He is incomprehensible, for he is not 
comprehended; indestructible, for he is not destroyed ; 
unaffected, for nothing affects him ; he is not fettered, he 
is not disturbed, he suffers no harm.” “ In truth, this 
great un begotten self does not groAV old or decay, and is 
immortal, fearless, is Brahman." “ “ That it is, 0 Gargt, 

which the wLse call the imperishable {aksharam) ; it is 
neither thick nor thin, neither short nor long, neither red 
(like fire) nor fluid (like water), neither shadowy nor dark, 
neither wind nor ether (space), not adhesive (like gum), 
without taste or smell, without eye or ear, without speech, 
without understanding, without vital force and without 
breath, without mouth or size, without inner or outer ; 
never consuming anything, nor consumed by any.” ® 

It is upon these passages that the amphfications of the 
later Upanishads depend. Thus in Kath. 2. 18, where it is 
Siiid of the “ seer” {vipas'cit, i.e. the knowing subject) :— 

The peer is not born .ind does not die, 

IJe does not originate from any, nor become any, 

The Ancient One, from everlasting abides everlastingly,^ 

Nor is he slain, for it is the body that is slain. 


’ Brib. 4. 2.4, 4. 4. 22, 4. 6. 16, 3. 9. 26,—a fifth occurrence, Bpih, 2. 3. 6, is 
borrowed, 

2 Brih. 4. 4. 26. 3 Brih. 3. 8. 8. * Bjih. 4, 4. 18. 
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SiniilftTly in Mnnd. 1. 1. 5 ’“The higher (knowledge) 
however is that by which that imperishable one’ is 
kno wn ; that which 

Invisible, incomprebensilile, without genealogy, colourless, 

Without eye or ear, without hands or^’leet, 

Eternal, pervading all and over all, scarce knowahle, 

Thai unchangeable one 

Whom the wise regard as being^s womb.” 

Further 

“ That which remains inaudible, intangible, invisible. 

Which can neither be tasted nor smelt, imperishable, 

Thfit abides eternal, without beginning or end, greater than the 
greatest, 

He who knows that has escaped from the jaws of death.”® 


And :— 

“ He stretches Iriniself around, without frame or sinews, 

Pure, unsullied, invulnerable, free from evil, 

Gazing forth, by hi nisei f alone, all-embracing, 

For each after its kind has he for all time determined the goal.”* 

The passage Chand. 8. 1. 5’—“that is the atman, the 
sinless, free from old age, free from death and suffering, 
without hunger or thirst,” seems to depend on Brih. 3. 5, 
—“ that (atman), who oversteps huuger and thirst, pain 
and illusion, old age and death.” In Chfind. 6. 8-16, on the 
other hand, the variou.s phenomena of nature that engage 
attention are traced back to their unknowable source, of 
which it is said in the celebj’ated refrain nine times 
repeated:—“ What that subtle being (i.e. that unknown- 
able, atidman) is by which this universe subsists, that is 
the real, that is the soul, that art thou {tat toam ad), 
0 SVetaketu ? ” 

The unkiiowableness of Brahman, which in the above 
passages led to a denial to him of all empirical predicates, 
is expressed in poetic style also by ascribing to Brahman 


1 ahshara/m, cp. Brih. 3. 8. 8. ’ K&th. 3. 15. 

•le'as. *-8.7.1. 
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the moat contradictory and irreconcilable attril)utea, as 
shown in the following two passages : — 

“ He stays, yiet wanders far from hence, 

He repases, yet strays everywhere around, 

The movement liither and tliithor of the god, 

Who <‘,onld iinderstanil \)es:ide8 me ^ ^ 

“One,— motionless and yet swift as thought,— 

Departing, not even by gods to be overtaken; 

Standing still ho yet overtakes all runners,- 

In him the god of the wind interwove the primeval^ waters. 


Resting is he and yet resth'ss, 
Afar is he and yet so near 1 
He is within all, 

And yet yonder outside of 


Here the opposite predicates of nearness and distance, 
of repose and movement, are ascribed to Brahman in such 
a manner that they mutually cancel one another, and 
serve only to illustrate the impossibility of conceiving 
Brahman by mcan^ of empirical definitions. 

The impossibility of knowing Braliman is however 
most clearly expressed in the formula of Yajftavalkhya 
already quoted, — neti, neti {na iti, na iti), “ it is not so, 
it is not so.” As to its original meaning there is some 
doubt. According to Hillebrandt,* na is not the negative 
but an affirmative particle signifying “ in truth,’ “ it is. 
Or the formula might be rendered ‘ noi iti na iti, Brahman 
“is not not,” is the negation of negation, “a denial of a 
denial,” the “nihtesniht, daz & was denne niht,” as M. 
Eckhart expresses it.* These ideas however are opposed 
not only to the consistency with v-hich in the four passages 
in which this formula originally appears® it is applied to 
the elucidation of a series of negative predicates," but also 

' Kath. 2. 21. ’’ fs H 4-5. 

s In a review of niy translation of the Upaiiishail.s, fMatsrhe Litemhirz., 
lSa7, j). 1029. ’ " *''• Pl>- ^^'42, 539. 

« Brih. 4. 2. 4, 4. 4. 22, 4. 5. 15, 3. 0. 26. * (lyrihyo na hi (jrihyak, etc. 
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the Indian explanations of tlie formula with whi(jli 
we are acquainted. Such an expianiition is already offered 
in Brih. 2. 3. 6 ;— na hi etasmdd—iti neti—anyat param 
asti, “for there is no other (definition) beyond this, that 
it is not so” ; or (less appropriately), “for there no other 
beside this (Brahraan), therefore it is said, it is not so.” 
According to this explanation, na iti stands for na evam, 
as BMar&yana already explains S—prahrita-etdvattvam hi 
'pratishedhati, “for it (the passage) denies the aforesaid* 
being-so-and-so,” and Sankara (while giving the two ex¬ 
planations quoted above) confirms this sutra. Similarly at 
an earlier period 

The saying, “it is not so, not so,” 

Rejecting all that can Ijo expressed in word; 

As the assertion of iiuknowabieness proves, 

Can only he referred to Him.* 

We have already learnt from the philosophy of Kant 
that the entire empirical order of things is subject to the 
laws of space, time and caihsality,* and that the self-exist¬ 
ent, or in Indian language Brahman, in contrast with the 
empirical system of the universe, is not like it in .space 
but is spaceless, not in time but timeless, not subject to 
but independent of the law of causality. This proposition 
could not express an eternal truth valid alike for all ages 
and peoples without having been anticipated by all tJie 
metaphysicians of the past, and therefore also in the 
Upauishads. We propose to investigate this point here, 
merely prefacing the remark that those ancient times were 
frequent!} unable to formulate the idea of a spaceless, 
timeles.s, causeless existence in its abstract simplicity, but 
only to conceive its representation in experience. On 
this assumption spacelessne.ss is regarded as a disengage- 

^ Siitram 3. 2. 22. * ^rih 2. 3. 6. 

^ Gauclapada, Maiidflkya'kririkri 3. 26. 

* de^a-kdla-nimittay as it is alroudy expressed in a later Upanisbad, and 
ej^uite a dozen times by {S'ankara. 
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limits to everytLing and appoints it a definite place and no 
other, while Brahman is described as omnipresent, all-pre- 
vading, unlimited, infinitely great and infinitely small. 
Similarly the timelessness of Brahman appears as freedom 
from the limitations of time, as an eternity without begin¬ 
ning 01 end, 01 ’ again as instantaneous duration occupying no 
time (as lightning). And finally. Brahman’s independence 
of causality is exhibited as freedom from all the laws of 
becoming, the universal rule of which is (jausality, as cause¬ 
lessness, absolute sell-existence, and unchanging endurance. 

(1) Brahman as spaceless. In Brih. 3 ^ 8. 7 it is 
said That which is above the heaven, O Gargt, and 
that which is beneath the earth, and that which is between 
them, the heaven and the earth, that which men call the 
past, present and future, that is woven within and 
throughout in space. “ But wherein then is space woven 
within and throughout?” The answer is given in a 
magnificent description of Brahman as the imperishable 
(aksharam), and in conclusion it is said :—“ Tn truth, in 
this imperishable one is space woven within and through¬ 
out, 0 Gargi.” “ This Brahman is independent of earlier 
and later, of inner and outer; this 4tman is Brahman, the 
all-perceiving. ^ “The Iront (eastern) regions of the 
heaven are his front organs, the right (southern) regions 
of the heaven are his right organs, the hinder (western) 
legions of the heaven are hi.s hinder organs, the left 
(nortliern) regions of the heaven are his left organs, the 
upper regions of the heaven are his upper oi’gans, the 
lower regions of the heaven are his lower organs, all the 
regions of the heaven are all his organs.”* “ It however 
(the unlimited, the hhiknan) is beneath and above, in the 
west and the east, in the south and the north ; it is this 

whole nniverso.—Next for the self-coriseiousne.ss: I 
1 
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am beneath and above, in the west and i 
east, in the south and in the north; I am this whole 
universe. — -Next for the soul {dtman ): The soul is beneath 
and above, in the west and in the east, in the south aud 
in the north; the soul is this whole universe.”‘ Cp. the 
passage Maitr. 6. 17 : — “Brahman in truth was this 
universe at the beginning, the one, the infinite; infinite 
towards the east, infinite towards the south, infinite in 
the west, infinite in the north, and above and beneath, 
infinite on all sides. For him tliere is no eastern, or any 
region of the heaven at all, no athwart, no beneath or 
above.” In Chaud. 3. 14. 3 also :—“ This is my soul 
{dtman) in my heart, smaller than a grain of rice or 
barley or a mustard-seed, than a grain or the kernel of a 
grain of millet; this is my soul in my heart, greater than 
the earth, greater than the air, greater than the heaven, 
greater than these worlds.” Passages like these are in the 
mind of the writer when in a frequently recurring verse * * 
Brahman is named “the smallest of the small and the 
greatest of the great”; aud when the epithets “omni¬ 
present ” * and “ all-prevading ” ^ are applied to him. The 
description also of him as “indivisible”® implies inde¬ 
pendence of space, since all that is in space is divisible. 
Since further all that is in space as being divisible 
involves a plurality, to deny all plurality of Brahman® 
amounts to a rejection of the predicates of space as in 
Kfith. 4. 10-11 :-y 

That which is here is also there, 

That which is there is also here ; 

From death to new death he riislies 
Who fancies that he here sees dittcrence? 

1 Chfind. 7. 2^ » Kathr^^^rS^vTt 3. 20, 10. 1. 

sarviMfa, S'vet. 6. 17, M uiid. 3. 2. 6; mrvagata., S vet. 3.' 11. 21, 
Mund. 1. 1. 6. 

• ihhu^ KSth. 2. 22, 4. 4 ; vydpakaj K&th. 6. 8. 

« nishhala, S vet. 6.19, Mund. 2. 2.9; akala, S vet. 6.5, Pras'iia 6.5, Maitr. 6.16. 
6 As in Kaush. 3. 8 (tw etan ndnd\ Bjih. 4. 4. 19, 
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Tu the Bpirifc should this he noted, 

Here there is no plurjility ut all; 

From death to new death he strides, 

Who fancies that he here sees diflerence ! 


(2) Brahman is timeless. Even more definitely than 
of space, the predicate of time is denied of Brahman. 
This is already the case in some of the passages quoted. 
Further in the descriptions of him as “ independent of 
pa.st and future”;^ “Lord of the past and future”;" 
“ e.xalted above the three times ” ; * at whose feet time rolls 
along, as it is said in the splendid description of Byih. 
4. 4. 16-17 


At whose feet rolling on 
In years uiid days time passes by, 

Whom as the light of lights the gods 
Adore, as immortality. 

On whom the fivefold host of living beings, 
Together with space ^ depend, 

Him know I as my soul, 

Immortal the immortal. 


More profound still is the thought of Maitr. 6. 15 
“ In truth, there are two forms of Brahman, time and 
not time. That is to say, that which existed before the 
sun is not-time, and that which began to be with the sun 
is time, is the divisible.” Perhaps this beginning of time 
at a definite moment is to be understood here only in a 

. -r-vi ft. "T i _ 


ficrurative sense, as in Plato.® Just as Brahman s inde- 


pendence of space is figuratively represented not only 
under the figure of infinite vastness, but also at the same 
time of infinite littleness,® so his independence of time 
appears on the one hand as infinite duration,’ on the other 


1 KAtli 2. 14. ® Brih. 4. 4. 15, Kath. 4. 5. 12. 13. 

sS'vet. 6. 5. Uirih..3. 8. « Tim. 37 D 

« Smaller than a grain of rice, etc., Chaml. 3. 14. 3; an.allest ot the small 

Katb. 2. 20 ; of the size of a needle's point or the ten-thousandth part of t 

tip of a hair, S'vet. 5. 8-9. r o 

■> a,uxdi, mantam, KSUi. 3. 15, S'vet. 5. 13; smMana, h ath. o. C, 

K aivalya 8, etc. 
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'infinitely small moment, as it is symbolically rep: 
in consciousness by the instantaneous duration of 
the lightning, or of the flash of thought. This is so as 
early as V4j. Samh. 32. 2. The principal passage is 
Kena 29-30 :—“Concerning it this explanation is given. 
That which in the lightning makes it lighten, and men 
cry ‘ ah ’ and shut their eyes,—this, that men cry ‘ ah ’ (is 
its explanation) in relation to the godhead. Now in 
relation to the self. When something enters as it were 
into the soul, so that thereby a man is reminded of some¬ 
thing in an instant, this idea (is its explanation).” 
Further descriptions of Brahman as lightning are found in 
Brih. 2. 3. 6, 5. 7. 1, MahSn. 1. 8. Taken together, their 
aim is to lay stress upon his instantaneousness in time, 
that is in figurative language his timelessTiess. 

(3) Brahman is independent of causality. Causality 
is nothing else than the universal rule according to which 
all changes in the world proceed. Where tliere is no 
change there is no causality. It amounts therefore to an 
assertion of Brahman’s independence of causality when, as 
early as the most ancient Upanishad texts, although they 
ai'e not yet able to grasp the conception of causality in the 
abstract, all change is denied of Brahman. This is the 
case when, in Brih. 3. 8, Brahman is celebrated as “ the 
imperishable ” (aksharam). Only of this is knowledge 
possible, as Plato also teaches, while of all that is subject 
to the flux of becoming there is merely Sofa, to use Plato’s 
word, or ignorance, as it is said in S'vet. 5. 1.^ The 
absolute changelessness (i.e. independence of causality) of 
Brahman is very definitely expressed iir passages like Brih. 
4. 4. 20 

As unity we must regard him, 

IiHperishahlo, unchanging, 

Eternal, not becoming, not ageing 
Exalted above space, the great self. 


^ ksharam f.u avidyd h% amritam in vidyd. 
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10 becoming touches tlie essential reality of things is 
taught by Ch^tid. 6. 1. 3 :— “ Change [vikdra) is a mere 
matter of words, nothing but a name.” Ami in Kath. 2. 
14 Brahman is sought for as one that is — 

Independent of good and evil, 

Independent of becoming and not-becoining, 

Independent of past and future, 

'Fhat thou seest to be such, declare. 

And of the “ seer” (i.e. Brahman as the knowing subject) 
it is said in Kath. 2. 18 : — 

The seer is not born, and does not die, 

Springs not from any, nor becomes any ; 

^ From everlasting he abides for ever the ancient one, 

He does not perish, for it is the body that perishes. 

An emphatic repudiiition of becoming is contained in a 
passage that has been misunderstood by both Indian and 
European commentators, l.s'.4 12-14 : — 

Into dense darkness he enters 

Who has conceived becoming to be naught, 

Into yet denser he 

Who has conceived becoming to be aught. 

Different is it from coming into being, 

Different also from not coming into being ; 

Thus have we From the ancient seers 
Received the doctrine. 


He wlio knows (as non-existent) 

Both Ijecoining and not-becoming. 

He passes through both 

Beyond death, and has immortality. 

That by sambhiUi and asambh/dti here must be understood 
the coming into being and passing away (in place of the 
opposition of contraries is put that of contradictories) is 
conlirmed by GaudapSda also ;— 

• By combating the 

A coming into being is repelled ; 

“Who could bring him fortli?” 

This saying^ shows him to be causeless.* 

^ Is'u 12. 2 3. 9. 28. * MiiiKlukya-Karika 3. 25. 
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same thought is elsewliere developcid in detail,^ tiiat 
the relations of cause and effect {kdnMjxxm and kdryavi), 
source and result Qietu and phalam), perceived and per¬ 
ceiving, are unthinkable of the self-existi^nt (Bralunan). 

The result of all the investigations of the present 
chapter is to show that in his essential nature Brahman 
is and remains completely unknowable. Neither as the 
(metaphysical) being {sal), nor as the knowing subject 
within us (c'i't), nor as the bliss (dnanda) that holds sway 
in deep sleep v^hen the opposition of subject and object 
is destroyed, is Brahman accessible to knowledge. No 
characterisation of him therefore is possible otherw ise than 
by the denial to him of all empirical attributes, definitions 
and relations,— neti, neti, “ it is not so, it is not so.” 
Especially is he independent, as we have shown, of all 
limitations of space, time and cause, which rule all that is 
objectively presented, and therefore the entire emphical 
universe. 

This conclusion is already implied in the first sentence 
with which Indian philosophy begins in the Eigveda,—in 
the thought, namely, of the essential unity of things, h’or 
this unity -excludes all plurality, and therefore all proximity 
in space, all succession in time, all interdependence as cause 
and effect, and all opposition as subject and object. 

In another connection* passages have been already 
discussed which assert the absolute unknowableness of 
Brahman. Here we append to them merely a beautiful 
story which B'ankara® reports as s’ruti, and which therefore 
he derived possibly from a lost or still unrecognised 
Upanishad. 

When Bahva was questioned by Vashkali, he expounded 
the nature of Brahman to him by maintaining sileuce, as 
the story relates. “ And he .said, ‘ Teach me, most reverent 

‘ MantMkya-K-tirilvH 4. 11-31. a t*. 79 IT. 

* On BrahniaHutru, 3. 17. 
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V. Bbahmaic akr the Universe 


1. Sole Reality of Brahman 

Brahman is the ^tman, “ the self,” is that in men and 
in all the objects of the universe which remains over ivhen 
we abstract from them everything in them that is not-self, 
alien or different. There is however in the whole universe, 
alike in heaven and on earth, nothing besides the atman : 

_“There is no second outside of him, no other distinct 

from him.”* “There is here no plurality at all,”* and 
consequently there can be no question of anything existing 
outside of the atman, of a universe in the proper sense of 
the term. With the knowledge of the atman therefore 
everything is known :—“ In truth, he who has seen, heard, 
comprehended and known the atman, by him is this entire 
universe known,”* jnst as with the sounding of the ditini, 
the conch-horn or the lyre, all the notes, as it were,^of 
these instruments are already coincidently sounded. The 
doctrine of the atman is that very instruction, which was 
asked for in Chand. 6. 1. 2:—“by which (even) the 
unheard becomes (already) heard, the uncomprehended 
comprehended, the unknown known ; the atman is 
“ that with the knowledge of which this entire universe 
becomes known.” * As from a lunqj of (day all that 
consists of clay is known, from an ingot of copper all 
that coifsists of copper, from a pair of nail-scissois all 


( Bph. 4. 3. 2.3-30. 

* Tut iha ndtid cLsii kiiic<intXy Brih. 4. 4. 10, Knth, 4. 10—11. 

» Bph. 2. 4. 6. ■* Bph. 2. 4. 7-9. ' Muijd. 1. 1. 3. 
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consists of iron,—“the change is a mere matter of 
words, notliing but a name,"—so with the knowledge of 
the 4tnian all is knownd The distinguishing essence of 
the fire, the sun, the moon and the lightning has vanished, 
the change is a mere matter of words, nothing but a 
name,® This was recognised by tlie ancient seers when they 
said “ No longer now can anyone bring before us any¬ 
thing which we have not (already) heard, understood and 
known."* Therefore for him who knows the 4tman the 
unknowm is only “as it w^ere” (rva) unknown there is 
only “ as it were” a duality,® “ as it were " another,® “ as it 
were a plurality,^ and it happens only “ as it were ” that 
the fttman imagines an object or is moved towards it.® 
Strictly speaking, such an “ as it were ” or iva should be 
supplied to every page and,, every line in which the 
Upanishads .are concerned with something other than the 
Atman. It is however very easily understood that this 
is not always done. And Just as Parmenides and Plato, 
without thereby involving themselves in self-contradiction, 
regard the very universe, whose reality they deny, from 
that standpoint of experience which is natural to us all as 
though it w'ere real; so w^e are not to discover a contradic¬ 
tion when the teachers of the Upani,shads occasionally 
regard and treat the universe as. real from the standpoint 
of realism, of avidyd, where indeed we all begin and on 
which all practical living is based, so long as in the back¬ 
ground of consciousness the conviction remains unmoved 
of the sole reality of the Atman, and thence determines, 
even if only tacitly, all the thoughts. Probably however 
a contradiction was introduced when and in proportion as 
the realistic view implanted in us all by the nature of our 


' Chtad. 6 . 1 . .3 6 . > CMnd. 6 . 4. 1-4. 

* CMnd. 6. 4. 7. * dim tarn iva^ Bj’ih. 2. 4. 14, 

• 7id?id mij Brih. 4. 4. 19, KaUi. 4. 10, 11. 

® dhydyati tva, leldyati im, Brih. 4. 3. 7. 


® Chdnd. 6. 4. 6. 
‘^Brih. 4. 3. 31. 
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so completely gamed the upper hand that tl 
mental conception of the Vedanta of the sole reality 
of the Atman became obscured by it. Wherever this 
occurs in the Upani3had.s the original standpoint of the 
VedAnta is abandoned, and another standpoint prevails, 
that of the later SAhkhya system, whose primary origin 
we shall have to look for in that realistic tendency of the 
mental constitution of man which can never be entirely 
suppressed, and whose origin and gradual accession of 
strength within the sphere of the Upanishad doctrine itself 
we shall have to consider and trace out in a later connection. 

For the moment however we turn aside from this, and 
hold fast to the pure and original Upanishad doctrine, 
that it is the standpoint of avidyA which we take up 
when we proceed now to consider Brahman in his 
relations to the universe, (1) as the cosmical principle, 
(2) as the psychical principle, and (3) as a personal god 


{is'vara). 


2. Brahman as the Cosmical Principle 

The relation of the first principle of things to created 
nature, or to use popular language, of God to the universe, 
is a problem which e-an never be completely solved, for a 
solution is excluded by the constitution of our intellectual 
power.'^. In proportion as we attempt to understand that 
relation—that is, to conceive it under the categories of 
our intellect, space, time and causality—we fall into an 
erroneous, or to put it more mildly into a figurative 
representation of the facts; and in proportion as we 
endeavour to rise above a mere figurative representation 
we ai’e compelled to relinquish a real understanding. 
Four stages may be distinguished in the comprehension 
of that problem, which we may describe, at first in general 
and with reservation of their special application to India, 
as realism, theism, pantheism and idealism. 
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J^l) Realism .—Matter exists indepeurlently of God, 
<iTid fiom eternity. God is degraded to a mere world- 
fashioner (Sri/j.t.ovpy6<;), or, SO far as creative power is 
tran.sferred to matter itself, is altogether set aside, as in 
the Sahkliya. 

(2) Iheism .—God creates the universe out of nothing, 
and the latter then has a real existence independently of 
God. This is the standpoint of the Old Testament. As 
, soon as the attempt is seriously made to grasp the relation 
of God to the universe, in proportion as this takes place 
God becomes more and more entangled in the universe, 

„ until He is completely merged in it and disappears.’ 

1.theism degenerates into pantheism, which is its necessary 
consequence. The later philosophy furnishes an example. 
After Descartes had attempted to formulate in logical 
terms the theism of the Middle Ages which was based 
on the Old Testament, we see how, under the hands of 
his successors Geulincx and Malebranche, God i.s more 
and more absorbed into the universe until finally He 
becomes completely identified with it. The same thing 
occurs m the pantheism of Spinoxa. It is remarkable 
that this decisive refutation of that Biblical view of the 
universe which originated from Judaism and was adopted 
in the Middle Ages was effected by a Jew. 

’ : (a) Pantheism.-~God creates the universe by trans¬ 
forming himself into the universe. The latter confessedly 
has become God. Since it is real and also infinite, there 
18 no room for God independently of the universe, but 
only within it. The terms God and universe become 
synonymous, and the idea of God is only retained in 
order not to break with tradition. 

^ (4) Idealmn.~God alone and nothing besides him 

IS real. The universe as regards its extension in space 
and bodily consistence is in truth not real; it is mere 
illusion, as used to be said, mere appearance, as w'e say 
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iy. This appearance is not God as in pantheism, 
but the reflection of God, and is an aberration from the 
divine essence. Not as though God were to be sought 
on the other side of the universe, for he is not at all 
in space; nor as though he were before or alter, for 
he is not at all in time; nor as though he were the 
cause of the universe, for the law of causality has no 
apj)lication here. Rathcu-, to the extent to which the 
universe is regarded as real, God is without reality. 
That he is real, nay the sole reality, we perceive 
only so far as wo succeed in shaking ourselves free 
theoretically and practically from this entire world, of 
appearance. 

All these stages are represented in the teaching of 
the Upanishads, and thus it presents a very varied 
colouring of idealistic, pantheistic or theistic shades 
without becoming contradictory in the proper sense of 
the term. For the fundamental thought, that is held 
fast at lua.st as a principle at all stages, even at the 
lowest which maintains the independent existence of 
matter, is the conviction of the sole reality of the atman ; 
only that side by side wdth and in spite of this conviction 
more or less far-reaching concessions were made to the 
empirical consciousness of the reality of the universe, 
that could never he entirely cast off'; and thus the 
universe disowned by the fundamental idealistic; view of 
the sole reality of the fttman was yet again partially 
rehabilitated. This was effected either by regarding it 
pantheistically as an apparition of the only real 4tman, 
or theistically as created by and out of the atman, but 
yet contrasted with it as separate, or realistically as 
'p-akriti occupying from the very beginning an inde¬ 
pendent po.sition by the side of the ywr?<.b7ta, although 
in a certain sense dependent on the latter. Ot tlie 
theistic conception, and the realistic that paved the way 

II 
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the S4hk.hya, both of whieh make their appearance 
only occasionally, we shall have to speak in a later 
connection. Here we propose in the first instance to 
enter upon the fundamental idealistic view, in order to 
show how by accommodation to the empirical conscious¬ 
ness, which regards the universe as real, it passes over 
into the pantlieistic doctrine, which is the prevailing one 
in the Upanishads. 

Strongly idealistic, and at the same time e 5 ;pressing 
most clearly the peculiar spirit of the Upanishad teaching, 
are the passages which declare that with the knowledge 
of the 4tman aJl is known,^ and which accordingly deny 
a universe of plurality.* But with this thought a height 
was reached on wliich a prolonged stay was impracticable. 
Passages therefore of this kind are comparatively rare. 
The universe was still something existing; it lay there 
before their eyes. It was necessary to endeavour to find 
a way back to it. This was accomplished without 
abandoning the fundamental idealistic principle, by 
conceding the reality of the manifold universe, but at 
the same time maintaining that this manifold universe 
is in reality Brahman.* Idealism therefore entered into 
alliance Avith the realistic view natural to us, and became 
thereby, pantheism. This was the case already in the 
definition of Brahman as satyasya satyam, “ the reality 
of reality.” * The universe is reality {satyam), but the 
real in it is Brahman alone. The same is true lehen in 
Ch4nd. 6. 1 f. the rise of the manifold universe from the 
sole existing one is traced in a realistic manner, ac¬ 
companied by the repeated assurance that all these 
changes are “ dependent on words, a mere name.” With 

1 Bpli. 2. 4. 6, OMnd. 6. 1. 2, M«wl. 1.13. 

2 iha ndnd asU' hindana^ Brill. 4. 4. 19, KjUli. 4. lO-H, 

* mrvam hhaln vlam hrahindj Chrnid, 3. 14. 1. 

* Brill. 2. 1. 20. 
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ire connected the numerous passages which celebrate 
Brahman as the active principle through the entire 
universe:—“He is all-effectiug, all-wishing, all-smelLing, 
all-tasting, embmeing all, silent, untroubled.”‘ “The 
fttman is beneath and above, in the west and in the 
ea.st, in tlie south and in the north; the atman is this 
entire universe.”* The sun rises from him, and sets 
again in him.® All the regions of the sky are his 
organs,* the four quarters of the universe (east, west, 
south, north), the four divisions of the universe (earth, 
air, sky, ocean), the four lights of the universe (fire, sun, 
moon, lightning), and the four vital lireaths (breath, p,ye, 
ear, manas), are his sixteen parts.® 

Fire ifi lii» head, bis eyes siiii and moon. 

His ears the regions of tlie sky, 

The revealed Veda is his voice, 

The wind his breath, the universe his heart, from his feet is the 
earth, 

He is the inmost self in all things.® 


In what manner however is the relation of Brahman 
to this his evolution as the manifold universe to be con¬ 
ceived? We should say ; — As identity, in this following the 
later Vediinta, which appeals to the word used to express 
attachment.* But this word is a mere makeshift; there 
is still always a broad distinction between the one 
Brahman and the multiplicity of his appearances, nor 
were ancient thinkers or indeed any thinkers before 
Kant able to rise to the conception that the entire 
unfolding in space and time was a merely subjective 
phenomenon. Here a furtlier concession must be made 
to the empirical consciousness, tied down as it is to space, 

' Ohand. 3. 14. 2. * ChSnd. 7. 25. 2 ; imitated iu Min;id. 2. 2.11. 

Brill. 1. 6. 23, Kaih. 4, 9, and Himiliir?;,' a-a early as Atharvav. X. 8. 16. 

* Biih. 4. 2. 4. * Chand. 4. 4-0. « Muiid. 2. 1. 4. 

' cinlnd. 6. 1.3; Siltra 2. 1. ti, laii ananyatvam, dranihhaita-tlaMa- 
ddibhyah. 
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and causality. Brahman was regarded as the cause 
antecedent in time, and the universe as the effect pro¬ 
ceeding from it; the inner dependence of the universe 
on Brahman and its essential identity with him >vas 
i-epresented as a creation of the universe by and out 
of Brahman. We find ourselves at a point where we 
apprehend the creation theories of the Upanishads, 
unintelligible as they are from the standpoint of its 
idealism, from an unconscious accommodation to the 
forms of our intellectual capacity. The further elabora¬ 
tion of the doctrine of the creation of the universe will 
occupy us in the chapter on the Co.smology. Here only 
a few pa,ssages need be quoted, which set before us the 
essential identity of the created universe with the creator. 
“ Just as the spider by means of its threads goes forth 
from itself {tantund uccaret), as from the fire the tiny 
sparks fly out, so from this atman all the spirits of life 
spring forth, all worlds, all gods, all living beings.”* 
The illustrations of the spider and the fire are further 
elaborated in Mund. 1. 1. 7 and 2. 1. 1 :— 


As a spider ejects and retracts (the threads), 

As the plants shoot forth on the earth, 

As the hail's on the head and body of the living man, 

So from the imperishable all that is here. 

As the sparks from the well-kindled fire, 

In nature akin to it, spring forth in their thousands; 

So, my dear sir, from the imperishable 

Living beings of many kinds go forth, ^ 

And again return into him. 

That the material substance of things also is derived 
solely from Brahman is taught in connection with the 
illustration of the spider in S'vet. 6. 10, where Brahman 
is described as the god “ who spiderlike by threads which 
proceed from him as material {pradhdnam) concealed 

• pph. 2. 1. 20. 
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his real nature." The last words mean that Brahman, by 
not (in a theistic sense) bringing objects forth from him¬ 
self, but (in a pantheistic sense) changing himself into the 
objects, “ has concealed his real nature ” {svabhdvato . . . 
svarn dvfinot). In this sense it is said as early as Rigveda 
X. 81. 1 that Vis'vakarman by his entrance into the lower 
world was “ concealing his original state ” {prathamac'had). 
Similarly Brih. 1. 4. 7 declares that the 4tman has 
“ entered ” into this universe “ up to the finger-tips, as a 
knife is hidden in its sheath, or the all-sustaining fire 
in the fire-preserving (wood). Therefore is he not seen ; 
for he is divided; as breathing he is named breath, as 
speaking speech, as seeing eye,” etc. According to Brih. 

1. 6. 8, the &tman is mnritam satyena channam, “ the 
immortal, concealed by (empirical) reality ” ; and in Bpih. 

2. 4. 12 it is said :—“It is with him as with a lump of 
salt, which thrown into the water is lost in the water, so 
that it is not possible to take it out again ; whence how¬ 
ever we may always draw, it is salt throughout.” The 
same thought is developed, perhaps on the basis of this 
passage in the narrative of Ch4nd. 6. 13. That objection 
was taken to such a method of representation is shown by 
the parallel pa.ssage Brih. 4. 5. 13, where the words quoted 
above from Brih. 2. 4. 12 are altered as follows :—“ It is 
with him as with a lump of salt, which has no (distinguish¬ 
able) inner or outer, but throughout consists entirely of 
taste,” etc: In a similar way efforts are made in other 
passages to show that Brahman by his transformation into 
the universe has forfeited nothing of the perfection of his 
own nature. As early as Rigveda X. 90. 3 it is said that 
all beings are only a fourth of the purusha, while the three 
other fourths remain immortal in heaven. The same 
teaching is found in Chaud. 3. 12. 6, the verse from the 
Rigveda being repeated, and similarly in the concluding 
verse Maitr. 7. 11; while according to Brill. 5. 14, one 
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foot of Brahman (under the figure of tlie Gayatrl) consists 
of the three worlds, the second of the triple knowledge of 
the Veda, the third of the three vital breaths, while the 
f<mrth exalted above the dust of earth shines as the sun. 
Still more clearly is it taught already in S'atap. Br. 11. 
2. 3 that Brahman, after having created the three worlds 
with that which lies above and beyond them, himself 
entered “into that half beyond.” The infinite nature 
of Brahman is also taught in harmony with Atharvav. 
X. 8 . 29 by the verse Brih. 5. 1 :— 


Though a man journey from fcbe perfect to the perfect. 
Yet that which is perfect yet remains over and above all. 


Tlie same theme is elaborated in greater detail in the 
beautiful verses of Kftth. 5. 9-11 ;— 


The light, as one, penetrates into ^iiace, 

And yet adapts itself to every form ; 

So the inmost self of all heings dwells 
Enwrapped in every form, and yet reiuams outside. 

The air, as one, penetrates into space, 

And yet adapts itself to every form ; 

So the inmost self of all beings dwells 
Enwrapped in every form, and yet remains outside. 

The sun, the eye of the whole universe, 

Remains pure from the defects of eyes external to it; 

So the inmost self of all beings remains 

Pure from the sufferings of the external worlds. 


3. Brahman as the Psychical Pnnciple 

Brahman is the atman. The first principle of all 
things is not, as might be imagined, in part only, but un¬ 
divided, completely and as a whole present in that wd)ich 
.1 with true insight find within me as my own self, my ego, 
my soul. Of the value of this thought which governs all 
the speculations of the Upanishads we have formed an 
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i^n iu the Introduction.^ Here we propose to sell 
-&'i^T/he large number of passages which give expression 
to it only so many as are necessary iu order to show that 
this thought also, precisely as that of Brahman as first 
principle of the universe, is in its original purpose ideal¬ 
istic, that is, denies the multiplicity of the universe around 
Tis ; but that it receives a graduallj'- increasing realistic 
colouring iu proportion as we endeavour to conceive it under 
the forms of our knowledge, adapted as the.se are to realism. 

Y4jfiavalkhya begins his instruction of Maitreyi' in 
Brih. 2. 4 with the words :—“ Tn truth, not for the 
husband’s sake is the husband dear, but for the sake of 
the self (the soul, dtman) is the husband dear.” Similarly 
all the objects of the world,—wife, sons and possessions, 
the estate of a Brahman or a wanior, worlds, gods, living 
beings and the entire univer.se fire dear to us not in them¬ 
selves or for their own sake, but only for the sake of our 
own self. How this is to be understood is showm by the 
conclusion which immediately follows, and which is inferred 
from it:—“The self, in truth, should be seen, heard, com¬ 
prehended and reflected on, O Maitreyi; in truth, be who 
has seen, heard, comprehended and known the self, by 
him this entire universe is known.” This impdies that all 
reality is and remains limited to our own self, and that 
we know love and possess all things in the universe only 
so far as they subsist in our consciousness, as they are 
grasped and entertained by our knowing self; there is no 
universe outside of the atman, our self, our soul. This 
is the standj)oint of complete idealism, which denies the 
reality of the manifold universe, as it is further expounded 
by passages like Brih. 2. 1. 16 and 20, where it is taught 
that alLworlds, gods and living creatures spring from the 
spuit consisting of knowledge { vijndnamaya purusha) like 
sparks from the fire; or, as in Bfih. 3. 4 and 3. 6, where 

^ Sup. p, 39 f. 
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' and the answer is given. it ; • unknowable ‘ 

all,” which .H the knewng *f ”'X™h^rumveree, 
and with the conacionsness o whwh the who^ 

all cluMren, iXBseasioua ani 'Hi • passage 

nothingness which «>'? towards the reoltam 

an mchnotion is ^ as the existence of the 

as far as their essentia^ n< „ important 

nothing but the atinan ^ ^ geries of 

tinced hack to their unknowable original source-o 
t it k tl-en said in a nine-times repreated refrain - 
» What that subtle being (that '^“know"^^’ 
of which this whole universe is composed t t .^ 
that is the soul, that art thou, 0 S vetaketu ! 

^ This doctrine of the sole reality of the atman the soul 
■ fn orositioB to our innate and invincible convic- 

r ^^^nf 'the reality of the exoernal world that surrounds us, 
^''"t thie onnocitiwi m intentionally brought into relief m 

“T ree nSe S p«.ge,, which with great bo dneaB of 

a large numte f • the soul in us as the incon- 

rl;„ “eater than these worl*.”* “In troth gi^t 
t ^e to world-space, so great is this “P“ ^ 

Lrt ■ in it are contained both the heaven and the earth , 

■Blib.a.t. •OMU3,3.14.3. 
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/nte and wind, both sun and moon, both lightning 
Ttuu^rs, and whatever is possessed or not possessed m 
this life, all that is therein contained.”^ “ Now however 
the light which shines there beyond the heaven behind all 
things, behind each, in the highest worWs the highest of 
all, that is assuredly this light which is here within in 
men.” * The soul, as these passages teach, emoraces the 
universe; it is moreover as it were all - pervading, te 
antm-yAmm, the “inner guide” in everything:- He 
who dwelling in the earth is distinct from the earth, 
whom the earth knows not, whose body the earth is, tvho 
rules the earth from within, he is thy soul, the inner 
guide, the immortal.”* This speculation is then further 
extended to several cosmical and psychical relations, and 
. it is said in conclusion “ He sees but is not seen, hears 
but is not heard, comprehends but is not comprehended, 
knows but is not known. There is no seer beside him. 
no hearer beside him, no comprehender beside him, no 
knower beside him. He is thy soul, the inner guide, 
the immortal. All that is distinct from him m liable to 
suffering.” According to this, the antai'yamtn, t.e. tne 
power that dwells and rules in everything, is in its e^ence 
consciousness; for, as is stated in Ait. 3. 3, all 
substances and all organic beings, “all this is guided by 
consciousness, based upon consciousness; by consciousnes^s 
the universe is guided, consciousness is its foundation, 
consciousness is Brahman. 

Although according to this and many other passages 
the first principle of the universe dwells within us as 
consciousness or the knowing subject, yet its seat is not 
in the head but in the heart. “In truth this great 
unborn self is that among the vital organs which consists 
of knowledge (vijndnamaya). Here 
cavity, therein he resides who is the lord of the universe, 

*C'hand.ai.3. »CMml.3.13.7. » Bjih. 3. 7. 3. 
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^ tii^o governor of the universe, the chief of the universe 
^ not exalted by good works, he is not degraded by evil 
works ; he is the lord of the universe, he is the governor 
of living beings, he is the protector of living beings; 
he is the bridge which holds asunder these worlds, and 
prevents them from clashing together. ”^ Kaush. 3. 8 
may perhaps be derived from this passage:—“ He is 
the protector of the universe, he is the governor of the 
universe, he is the lord of the worlds ; and this is my soul, 
that ought men to know.” Similarly numerous passages 
in the later Upanishada celebrate Brahman as “ implanted 
in the cavity of the heart.” * The identity of the A,tman 
in us with the 4tman of the universe is expressed by the 
tat tvam asi of Ohdnd. 6. 8 -16, and also by the etad vai 
tad, “ in truth this is that,” of Brih. 5. 4, which is prob¬ 
ably an imitation of the other. The same formula is 
fiiund twelve times in Kath. 4. 3-6. 1 in a prose pa.ssage 
appended to the verses. The highest bliss, according to 
Kfith. 5. 14, consists in the consciousness of this thought. 
We quote in this connection only Kftth. 4. 12-13 :— 

An inch in height, here in the body 
The purusha dwells, 

Lord of the past and the future; 

He who knows him frets no more,— 

In truth, this is that. 

r.rike flame without smoke, an inch in height 
The puru. ha is in size, 

Lord of the pa.8t and the future ; 

It is he to-day and also to-morrow,— 

In truth, this is that. 


' As here the purusha is compared to a smokeless flame, 
so in imitation of this passage, in SVet. 6. 19^ it is 

^ Brih. 4. 4. 22 ; an indirect reference to Bph. 3. 8. 9. 

* nihito guhdyditiy first in Taitt. 2. 1; then Kftth. 1. 14, 2. 20, 3. 1, 4. 6-7 ; 
Muud. 2. 1. 10, 3.1. 7, etc. 
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to a fire whose fuel is consumed;' while in S'vi 
^9 the contrast between the Atman within us and the 
atman in the universe is pushed to an extreme : —® 

Split a liundred times the tip of a hair, 

And take a hundredth part thereof; 

Tiiat I judge to he the size of the soul, 

Yet it goes to immortality. 

The description of the atman as a smokeless flame in the 
heart has been developed in the Yoga Upanishads into 
the picture of the tongue of flame in the heart, the earliest 
occurrence of which is perhaps MahAn. 11. 6-12.® 

We saw above how the doctrine of Brahman as the 
cosmical principle was represented in accommodation to 
the empirical mode of thought as a creation of the 
universe in time by Brahman m its first ciunse. The 
same .spirit of accommodation lies at the basks of the 
form assumed by the doctrine of Brahman as the psychical 
principle, viz., that Brahman after having created the 
universe enters into it as the individual soul. “Tliis 
uiuverse was at that time not unfolded ; but it unfolded 
itself in name and form. , . , into it that (Atman) entered 
up to the finger - tips. . . . this therefore which here 
(within us) is the Atman is the trace (to be pursued) of 
the universe; for in it the entire universe is known,” etc.^ 
The last words prove that the entrance of the soul, as 
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described, into the universe which it has ci’eated is merely 
a metaphor designed to render intelligible the assumed 
identity of the soul with the first principle of the universe. 
It then however more and more stifiens into an actual 
realism, as the following passages show. “ Into citadels 
he entered as a bird, into citadels as a citizei;.”® “So 


^ Similarly Maitr. 6. 34, Brabuiavidy^ 9, Nfisiinliott. 2. 

* Surpassed however in Dhydnab. 6. 

® cp. Brahmavidya 10, Yogas'ikha 6, Yogatattva 9-11, Maitr. C. 30. 

* Brih. 1. 4. 7. ® Brih. 2. 5. 18. 
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into these three divinities (the three elements) that 
divinity entered with this living sell, and separated out 
from one another names and forms.” ^ “ After he had 

practised self-mortification he created this entire universe, 
whatever exists; after he had created it, he entered into 
it.”® The same conception, even more realistically 
depicted, is found as early as Ait. 1. 11, 12 ;—“And he 
considered,—In what way shaU I enter into it ? ... so 
he split the crown of the head, and entered through 
this gate.” The later the realism is, the more pronounced 
it becomes. Maitr. 2. 6 may serve as an example: 
PrajApati created numerous creatures, “these he saw 
standing unconscious and lifeless like a stone, motionless 
like the trunk of a tree; therefore he had no joy; and he 
resolved,—I will enter into them, in order to awaken 
consciousness within them; accordingly he made himself 
a wind, and determined to enter into them,” etc. 

We see therefore the original idealism by reason of 
a progressive accommodation to the demands of our 
intellectual capacity harden into a realism, which in no 
respects falls behind the Semitic.® 

4. Mrahman as a personal God ( is’vara) 

The attempt to clothe the fundanmntal ideali.stic con¬ 
ception which refu.ses to rctiognise a universe independent 
of the 4tman, and which lies at the foundation of the 
thought of the Upanishads, in intelligible, i.e. realistic 
fonns, led at first, as we saw, to a pantheism which con¬ 
cedes to the empirical consciousness the reality of the 
universe, and at the same time asserts the sole existence 
of the S,tman by declaring that this entire universe is 
nothing else than the atmau. This a.ssertion was 
essentially dogmatic, and amounted to this, that the 
universe as a phenomenal form of the ^tman took up a 
1 Ch&iid, 6. 3. 3. * Tsitt. 2. 6. ® Oeji. 2’. 
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over - against the atman itself as a secon^ ^ 
the endeavour was strenuously made to reconcile 
tliis contradiction by the reiterated assurance that the 
universe is identical with the atman, the infinitely great 
without us with the infinitely great within. A further 
step in the same direction that tended towards realism is 
implied when the atman as first principle is contrasted 
not only with the universe, whose outward form it hrus put 
on, but also with the atman within us with which it is 
originally identical. Thus is brought into existence the 
theism which is found in some of the later Upanishads. It 
has not arisen from the ancient Vedio polytheism, but first 
makes its appearance long after this has been superseded 
by the 4tman doctrine ; the S,tman is not a “ god,” deva, 
in the ancient Vedic sense, but he is the “ lord,” fo-'varri'. 
The difference of the two modes of representation will 
become clear if we first gather t(>gether the most im¬ 
portant data with regard to the position of the ancient 
Vedic gods in the Upanishads. 

The existence of the ancient Vedic gods Indra, Agni, 
Varuna, etc. is as little denied hy the Upanishads as that 
of the Greek by Xenophanes. But as by the latter all 
the other gods equally with men are subordinated to the 
one god {eh 6eot ev re Beolcn Kal apepioiroiai p.eyiaTO<!), SO 
in the Upanishads all the ancient Vedic gods are created 
by the 4tman and dependent on him. From the atnian 
proceed, like the sparks from the fire, all worlds, all living 
beings, and no less all gods; ' on him all the gods depend , 
by him they were created as the guardians of the 
universe ; ® “ therefore when the people say of each separate 
god, ‘ Sacrifice to this, sacrifice to that, (it should be known 
that) this created universe proceeds from him alone; he 
therefore is all the gods. This (creation) here is an over¬ 
plus of creation of Brahman. Because he created the 


‘ Brih. 2. 1. 20. 


2 Kath. 4. 9. 


» Ait. 1. 1.3. 
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higher (than he himself is), and because he as moi 
created the immortals, therefore is it called the overplus 
oi (irmtion’’(atisrishti)} It is further related * how the 
atman created the divine Kshatriyas (ludra, Varuna, Soma, 
etc.), Vais'yas (the Vasus, Rudras, Adityas, etc.), and 
S udras (Pushan). According to Brill. 1. 3. 12-10, it is 
the organs of the prana, viz. speech, smell, eye, ear, manas, 
which are by him led beyond the reach of death, and now 
continue to exist as the gods Agni, Vtlyu, Aditya, the 
heavenly regions and the moon. The number of the gods 
was in Vedic times usually given as thirty-three. The 
vague and arlutrary character of this reckoning Yajnaval- 
khya, in Brih. 3. 9. 1, brings home in the following way 
Why thirty-three? why not three hundred and three? 
or three thousand and three? or both together (3306)? 
and if we say thirty-three, it might just as well be reduced 
to six, or three, or two, or one and a half, or one, which is 
the prftna. All these numbers, 3306, 33, 6, 3, 2, l|, as 
the manifold forces, parts and organs of nature, come back 
finally to a unity,—“ the pifina, thus he said, this men call 
Brahman, the yonder The dependence of all 

these nature-gods on Brahman is described in the myth of 
Kena 14-28 :—Agni is unable to burn a blade of grass, 
Vftyu is unable to blow away a wisp of straw, apart from 
the will of Brahman, wdiicli is eflective in all the gods. 
Brahman dwells, according to Brih. 3. 7, as the inner 
ffuide (anta'i'i/dmin) in all parts of the universe, and no 
fess in all the corresponding gods. All the gods puraue 
their tasks, according to a verse pre.served in Taitt. 2. 8 
and Kfith. 6. 3, “ from fear ” of Brahman ; and according 
to Kaush. 1. 5, even Indra and Praj4pati, the door¬ 
keepers of the heavenly world, are not able to prevent 
the entrance of the soul of him who knows Brahman, or 
to turn it back. And just as the power of the gods is 
> Brih 1. 4. e. ^ Brill, i- 4. n-13. 
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_ dent on Brahman, so their knowledge also is im¬ 
perfect ; they are not in possession from, the very beginning 
of the knowledge of Brahmand Accordingly in Ch4nd. 
8. 7 f. they depute Indra to obtain from Prajapati the 
knowledge of the atman, and for the first time, after they 
have obtained it, they woi'ship him in the world of 
Brahman as the self; thereupon they possess all worlds 
and all desires.® In this respect the gods have no 
advantage over men;—“ Whoever of the gods perceived 
this (‘ I am Brahman ’) he became Brahman; aijd 
similarly of the rishis, and similarly of men. . . . And 
to-day also, he who knows this ' I am Brahman ’ becomes 
this universe; and even the gods have no power to 
prevent his so becoming; for he is the soul [Atman) of 


It. 
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These passages make clear the part which the gods 
play in the texts of the oldest Upanishads. It i.s quite 
a different matter however, not to be confused with 
the other, when individual gods appear occasionally as 
symbolical representatives of the fitman, as for example 
Indra in Brih. 1. 5. 12, Ait. 1. 3. 14, Kaush. 2. 6, 3. 1, 
Vai'una in Taitt. 3. I, or Prajfipati in ChAnd. 8. 7 f. 

The monotheism which meets us in some later Upani¬ 
shads has not been developed from this ancient Vedic 
polytheism, which still has its echoe.s in the Upanishads, 
but from entirely different premisses. The proof of this 
is furnished already by the external fact that the personal 
god of the Up.anishads, usually and apart from exceptions,^ 
is called not deva (god), but is', is'a, ts'dna, is'va/ra (the 
lord), and in later times commonly parames'vara (the 
supreme lord). As these names already show, v,'e must 
look fon the origin of the theism of the Upanishads in such 


1 ep. Brih. 1. 4. 10, 4. 3. 33, 5. 2. 1, Taitt. 2. 8, Kaiish. 4. 20, Kath. 1. 21. 

* Chilnd. 8.12. 6. * Brih. 1. 4. 10. 

* Such aa Kath. 2. 12. 21, SVet. 1. 8, and frequently. 
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3fc^ts as celebrate tbe fttman as the ‘‘inBei guide 
(antarydmm) in all the parts and forces of nature and of 
manW/ and which represent all eftects ^ 
as the result of his command (pras’dsanam), as in B. . 

, 7 9:_.»At the bidding of this imperishable one, 

0 G&rgi, sun and moon are held asunder, etc. tre lu is 

the “imperishable” {aksharam neuter) that is spoken o 

which for the moment is poetically personihed. This is 
not yet theism, but only the hrst step towards it 
Similarly in Brih. 4. 4. 22 :-“ Here wit^ the heart is 
r^avity! therein he dwells, the lord of the universe the 
aovernL of the universe, the chief of the he . 

not exalted by good works, lie is not degraded by evil 
works • he is the lord of the universe, he is the governor of 
livincr beings, he is the protector of living beings ; he is the 
bridge that holds asunder these worlds, and prevents them 
from^ clashing together.” The same is the case with the 
temporary personification of Brahman as the refuge of love, 
rC oHove, the lord of brightness •; and in the in3un^ 
tion of ts a. 1 also, “ to sink in god the universe (^6 a 
vdsyam idam sarvam) there is still no theism, for the go ^ 
who i, here referred to ie, the oHow-g jere^ *ow 


who is here reierreu uu lo, ..x., *- ^ 

the tonau trithir, m The doetrme “f ; P”!™” 
and with it predestination, appears to be taught also m 
Kaush 3 8V“He is not exalted by good works nor 
told by evil works, but it is he who inspires to do 
(rood works the mau whom he will lead on higi ou o 
fhese wSs,;nd it is he who inspires to do evil works the 
man whom he will lead downwards. He is the 
of he universe, he is the ruler of the universe he is the 
lord of the worlds,-andhe is my soul {dman), tliat ought 
man to know.” As the last sentence shows, it is still 
man's own self again that determines him good o^vd 
and accordingly there is still no theism. The latter first 

a BTih. 3. 7. a-23. > Cbaad. 4. 15. 2-4. »vv.6,7. 
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y appears, where the dtman is contrasted not only 
the universe, but also with the self within us. This 
seems evidently to be the case first in the Kathaka 
Upanishad, where in 3. 1 the supreme and the individual 
self are distinguished as light and shadow; and according 
to 2. 23 the knowledge of the 4tman depends upon a kind 
of free grace ;— 




Only by the man whom he chooses is he comprehended. 
To him the atman reveals his essence. 


Whether K4th. 2. 20 also is to be understood in - a 
theistic sense depends upon whether we read dlidtU' 
prasdddd “by the repose of the elements,” or dhdtuh 
prasdddd “ by the grace of the creator ” (having regard 
to the majesty of the Atman). On the recurrence of the 
verse in SVet 3. 20 and MahAn. 1.10 it is in any case to be 
interpreted in a theistic sense.^ 

We come next to the S'vetAs'vatara Upanishad, the 
leading example of the theistic teaching of the Upanishads, 
in which God and the soul, though their original'identity 
is not denied, are yet clearly distinguished from one 
another. Thus in S' vet. 4. 6, 7 it is said :—^ 

Two bright-feathered bosom friends 
Flit around one and the same tree ; 

One of them tastes the sweet berries 

The other, without eating, merely gazes down. 

On such a tree the spirit, depressed, 

In its weakness mourns, a prey to illusion, 

Yet when it gazes worshipping on the might 
And majesty of the other, then its grief departs. 

These verses are repeated in the Mund Up. 3. 1. 1, 2, 
but since elsewhere this Upanishad breathes a pantheistic 
spirit, they are probably borrowed here from the theistic 
S'vetAs'vatara. But in the latter also traces of the 

^ cp. also S vet. 6. 18, dtma-buddhi-prasddxji/m, 

^ Interpreting the verse Bigv. I. 164. 20. 
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idealism that regards everything besides the Atman as 
unreal, and of the pantheism that identifies the universe 
with the atman, both of which were taken over from the 
earlier Upanishads, continue to exist side by side with the 
theism; thereby making its representations often contra¬ 
dictory and philosophically unintelligible. This is tlie case 
when in 4. 10 the universe is declared to be mdyd (illusion) 
caused by the supreme god; although with the reality of 
the universe the reality of god also in lost, and only the 
fitman within us survives as real. Or when in S'vet. 1. 6 
the distinction of soul and god (the swan and the drover) 
is explained to be illusory, and at the same time the 
removal of this illusion appears as a grace of the supreme 
god, who is thereby first contrasted with the soul as 
anothei’. Hence it follows that the S'vetAs'vatara is a 
work brimful of contradictions. It is like a codex his 
palimpsestus. Beneath the characters of theism are 
discerned, half obliterated, those of pantheism, and under 
the latter again those of idealism. Just as in the later 
Vedanta, so already in S'vet. 5. 5, 6. 4, 6. 11, 6, 12 the task 
of bringing works to maturity and apportioning their fruit 
to the souls is indicated as the chief function of is'vara ; 
although to the Upanishad also this entire conception of the 
(s vara, as later in the Vedanta, proves to be merely exoteric, 
and is not to be derived with certainty from 3. 7. 

The theism of the S'vetAs'vatara is adopted and 
further developed by the later Upanishads, which 
endeavour to establish a connection with the popular re¬ 
ligions by attaching the Atman of the Upanishad doctrine 
to the cult of S'iva (the beginning of which we may 
observe in the S'vet. Up.) or of Vishnu. But even in 
them the original ideali.sm, which dissolves universe and 
nod in the Atman, reveals itself. This is the case in 
Nrisiiiihottara-tApaniya Up. 1, v/here the “fourth” and 
highest sta,te of the soul, the turiya, is distinguished from 
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its three states of waking', (ireaming and deep sleep, and is 
represented as the abyss of the eternal unity, in which 
all distinctions of being and knowing Vanish, the entire 
exjianse of the universe is obliterated, “and even ts'vara 
(the personal god) is swallowed up by the turiya (the 
fourth), by the turiya!' 





SECOND PART OF THE SYSl'EM OF THE 
UPANISIIADS 

COSMOLOGY, OH THE DOCTRINE OF THE LfNIVERSE 


VI. Bhahm.yn as Creator of the Univeiwe 

1. Introduction to the Cosmology 

The sutras of Badarayana define Bndmian as that 

janma-ddi asya yata’ iti, “ whence is the origin, etc. (i.c. 

the origin continuance and end) of this (universe).” This 

definition goes back in the first instance to Taitt. 3. 1:— 

“ That in truth out of which these creatures arise, w'hereby 

they having arisen live, and into which they at death 

return again, that seek thou to know, that is Brahman.” 

It is to be noted how'ever that in this passage of the 

Upanishad there is no mention as in the sutra of an origin 

continuance and end of the universe as a whole, but only 

of the individual beings. The case would be difi'erent 

with a still older passage, Chftnd. 3. 14. 1, if we could 

follow Sankara:—“ Assuredly this universe is Brahman ; 

it should be worshipped in silence as Tajjaldn." The 

word Tajjaldn is a mysterious name of the universe as 

identified with Brahman that occurs only here, and it is 

explained as follows by Sankara on Chand. 3. 14. 1 : — 

“ From this (tad) Brahman by development into fire, water, 

earth, etc. the universe has arisen {jan); therefore it is 

called taj-ja. So on the reverse path to that by which 

it has arisen it disappears (It) into the very same 

Brahman, i.e. it is absorbed into his essence; therefore is 
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tal-la. And in tlie same way finally 
5ralmiau in whom the universe at the time of its origin 
breathes (aw), lives and moves; therefore is it called iad- 
anam. Therefore in the three periods (past, present and 
future) it is not distinct from the essential Brahman, since 
there is nothing which lies outside of and beyond these.” ^ 
When Bohtlingk® declares this explanation of Sankara to 
be ungrammatical, on the ground that upAstta must have 
an object, and accordingly proposes to find the secret name 
in jaldn alone, he is met by the entirely analogous case 
of Kena 31, iadd ha tad-vanam ndma, tad-vanam ity 
upAslla-iryam ; in other respects no alteration would be 
introduced. According to Sankara’s view therefore we 
should have before us already in the name tajjalAn 
(— tad-ja la-an) a summarising of the three attributes of 
Brahman as creator preserver and destroyer of tlie 
universe. Whether this is correct, whether in so ancient 
an Upanishad it is possible to assume abeady the doctrine 
of the destruction of the universe, and whether we oughi; 
not rather here also to think of a simple destruction of 
individual beings, will later on become a subject of 
investigation. Meanwhile we propose to arrange our 
presentation of the cosmology according to these three 
attributes of Brahman, and accordingly to tretit in order 
of Brahman as creator preserver and destroyer of the 
universe. When moreover Sankara asserts in the pa,ssage 
quoted, and in many others, that the whole doctrine of the 
creation is not to l)e understood in a literal sense, but should 
be employed merely to teach the essential identity of tlie 
universe and Brahman, this also needs a fuller investigation 
and discus.sion of the question how far a creation of the uni¬ 
verse i5 possible from the standpoint of the atman doctrine. 


^ cp. the consistent expkn.Ttion which S'ankara gives on Brahmasfttra 
1, 2. 1, for which see p. 87 of m v translation. 

® Berichie der SUrha. Ges. d. iV., 1896, p. 159 f.; 1897, p. 83. 
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2. The Creation of the Universe and the Doctrine 
of the Atman 

We have above in the first part of our work learnt to 
recognise a series of deseriptioiKS of the creation of the 
universe from the Hymns and Bi-ahnianas, and to point 
out as a feature common to many of them that (1) the 
original principle, (2) creates matter out of itself, and then 
(3) as first-born enters it. We propose in the first place 
briefly to survey here the chief passages that set forth thi.s 
doctrine. 

Kigv. X. 129: — In the beginning there is only 
‘that one/{tad ekam). It exists as a dark undulation, 
shut in by a .shell (apraketam salilam), out of 
which by tapas that one was first born as Kdma or 
Manas (that i.s to say, according to the conception of 
vers. 4). 

Rigv. X. 121:—Praj&pati begets the primeval waters, 
and issues forth from them as golden germ {hiranya- 
garhha). 

Rigv., X. 81, 82:—Vis'vakarman fashions the worlds 
sunk in the primeval slime, i.e. in the primeval waters, 
and then issues forth from these waters as the primeval 
germ that conceals all the gods. 

Rigv. X. 72 :—Brahmanaspati fashions the aditi 
{salilam, uttdnapad, sad), and himself Lssues forth from 
it as Di^ksha. 

R.gv. X. 125 :—It is Vac' that at the beginning actuated 
the father of the univer.se, and then was again born in the 
waters of the sea, in order to distribute herself over living 
beings. 

Rigv. X. 90:—From Purusha (as Adipurusha, Sity.) 
is born Virfij, and from the latter again Purusha (as 
NdrdyarM, the “ son of Purusha,” or “ son of the winters,” 
i.e. Hiranyagarhha). 


ClllEATION AND THE AIRMAN 

Br. 6. 1. 1 :— Pnrusha Prajapati creates 
ters into them as an egg in order to 
be born from them, and issues forth from them as 
Brahman. 

Atharvav. 11. 4: — Prana begets the universe, and 
issues forth from it as first-born (as apa/m gctThhci, 
V. 26). 

Atharvav. 10. 7. 7, 8 -Skambha, in whom Prajapati 
sustained and nourished tiie whole universe, entered into 
the universe with a part of himself. 

Taitt. Ar. 1. 23-Prajapati, building up the worlds, 
entered as first-born of the creation with his own .self into 
his own self. 

Vaj. Sarah. 34. 1-6 ; —The mind (manas) includes all 
things in itself, and dwells in men as immortal light. 

The motive of the conception that dominates all these 
passages may be described to be the recognition of the 
first principle of the universe as embodied in nature as 
a whole, but especially and nio.st of all in the soul (the 
universal and the individual soul). Hence the idea arose 
that the primeval being created the universe, and then 
as the first born of the creation entered into it. This 
traditional view we shall find appearing frequently even 
in the Upanishad.s. 

In what way however is this possible, since the entire 
doctrine of the creation of the universe and of the enti'ance 
of the creator into the universe that he has created is in 
contradiction to the atman doctrine of the Upauishads, 
strictly interpreted ? 

The assertion is frequently made by the Upanishad.s, 
as we saw, — and this is involved in the very conception of 
the Stman,— that the atman is the sole reality, that there 
can be nothing beside it, and therefore with the knowledge 
of the atman all is known. From this point of view’ no 
creation of the universe by the htman can be taught, for 
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ness of this metaphysical conception forbade its main¬ 
tenance in the presence of the empirical consciousness 
which teaches the existence of a real universe. It was 
necessary to concede the reality of the universe, and 
to reconcile with this the idealistic dogma of the sole 
reality of the iitman by asserting that the universe 
exists, but is in truth nothing but the /itman. Even 
from this standpoint, which declares tlie identity of 
the 4tman and the universe, no doctrine of the creation 
of the universe was poasilde. It was only by making a 
furtlier conccs.sion to the empirical consciousness, and 
maintaining no more than an actual identity of the 
fitman and the universe, never carried out in detail, but 
framed on a causal relation between the fitman as first 
cause and the universe as its effect,—it was only then 
possible and necessary to formulate a theory to explain 
liow the universe as effect had proceeded from or been 
created by the atman. This step involved a further 
inevitable consequence. According to the creation 
doctrine the universe had come forth from the fitman as 
another distinct from it. It was necessary to secure its 
return into the atman if the original fundamental doctrine 
of the sole reality of the fltman were not to be absolutely 
rejected. This motive gave rise to the doctrine that the 
atman as soul (universal and individual soul) had entered 
into the universe that it had created, as we find the doctrine 
set forth in the Upanishads. It was then possible for the 
authors of the Upanishads side by side with their funda¬ 
mental idealistic view to maintain in a modified and more 
developed form the traditional doctrine of the Rigveda, 
according to which the first principle creates the material 
universe and then as first-born enters Into it. Wlicii 
therefore the professors of the Vedanta, Badarayana,’ 

»SiUra2. 1. 14. 



CREATION AND THE iTMAN 



GaudapMa,^ and Sankara,* maintain that the sacred 
writings teach a creation of the universe only by way of 
concession to man’s faculty of understanding, their asser¬ 
tion is not to be entirely rejected. It needs to be modified 
only in the one point that this is not a conscious but an 
unconscious concession made to the empiric/d view that 
demands a real universe held together by causal connec¬ 
tions of space and time ; and with this limitation even the 
IJpanishads, in spite of their atman doctrine that denies 
the existence of the universe, teach its creation by the 
atman and the latter’s entrance into it, as the following 
passages show : — 

Brih. 1. 4. 7 : — “The universe before us was once not 
unfolded; it was then unfolded in name and form ; . . . that 
fltnian has entered into it up to the finger-tips, as a knife 
is hidden in a sheath, the all-sustaining (fire) in the fire- 
preserving (w'ood).” 

ChS.nd. 6. 2, 3 :— “ Alone existing, my dear sir, was 
this in the beginning, one only without a second. ... It 
proposed :—I will become many, will propagate myself; 
thereupon it created the heat.” From heat water 
proceeds, from water food (i.e. the earth). “That divinity 
proposed : —1 wall now enter into these three divinities 
(heat water and food) with this living self (the individual 
soul), and unfold thence name and form.” 

Taitt. 2. 6 ; — “ He (the §,tman) desired :— I will 
become many, will propagate myself. Accordingly he 
practised self - mortification. Affcei- having practised 
self - mortification he created the entire universe, 
\chatever exists. After having created it, be t ntered 
into it.” 

Aite 1. 1: — “In the beginning this universe was the 
atman alone ; there was nothing else there to strike the 


* MuntMkya-kai ik^ 1. 18, 3, 15. 

* On Bralimasfilra 4. 3. 14, anti frequently. 
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ew. He deliberated :—I will create worlds; accordingly 
he created these worlds, the ocean, atmosphere, death the 
waters.” Further in 1. 3. 11“ He deliberated How 
can this (human frame) exist apart from me? And he 
deliberatedIn what way shall I enter into it ? . . . . 
accordingly he split open the crown of the head, and 
entered by this door.” 

As far as the relative age of the passages quoted 
is concerned, the order that I have chosen may be 
expected to prove the order also of liistory. Brih. 1. 
4. 7 is the least developed. Cblncl. 6. 2, 3 describes 
tlie process of creation in detail, but recognises only 
three elements. Taitt. 2. 1 represents the live elements 
as proceeding from the dtinan. Ait. 3. 3 cites the five 
elements, and describes them for the first time 
with the later technical term panca mahdbMtani ; 
the finished picture moreover in Ait. 1. 3. 11 ot the 
atman's entering iuto man by the seam of the skull 
makes this passage appear as the latest among those 
quoted. 


3. The Creation of Inorganic Nature 
In the whole of nature no distinction is so sharply 
drawn as that between the inorganic and the organic ; and 
this distinction dominates the Indiaiv view of nature also, 
in so far as they both, the inorganic no less than the 
organic, are derived from the atman, but in quite a 
different sense. Ml organic bodies, and therefore all 
plants, animals, men and gods, are wandering souls, are 
therefore in essence the fitman itself, as it, for reasons 
which have still to be considered, entered into this mani¬ 
fold universe as wandering individual soul. Inorganic 
bodies, on the contrary,' ie. the five elements, ether, wind, 

I Named mahdhhMdni on acconnt of their bulk bv Ait. 3. 3, Maitr. 3. 2, 
Pvanagnihotrop. 4. 
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re, water, earth, though they are ruled by Brahman,' and 
remain under the protection of individual deities,* yet are 
not wandering souls, as are all plants, animals, men, and 
gods, but are only the stage erected by Brahman on 
which the souls have to play their part. Before we con¬ 
sider the origin of the elements from Brahman, and in 
the immediately following section of the entrance of 
Brahman into them as the soul, a few words of introduction 
u-e necessary on the creation myths of the Upanishads. 

It was shown above (pp. 183-18G) how it became possible 
for the teachers of the Upanishads, in spite of the doctrine 
of sole existence whi(jh they defended, and which denied 
the existence of the universe outside of the atman, by an 
ujiconscious approximation to the empirical view to adopt 
the traditional scheme of the creation myths. Thus in 
Chand. 4. 17. 1-3, and in a briefer form Ohand. 2. 23, a 
creation myth is reproduced, in part verbally, which we 
have already come to know from Ait. Br. 5. 32 and 
S'atap. Br. 11. 5. 8.® A creation myth is attached to the 
conception of the egg of the universe, whose earliest 
origin we have found in the “ vital force that was enclosed 
in the shell,”' and in the “ golden germ ”; * and the 
progressive development of the same idea met us already 
in S'atap. 6. 1. 1 and 11. 1. 6. This myth is preserved 
in Chand. 3. 19:—“This univer.se was in the beginning 
not-being; this (not-being) was being. It arose. Then 
an egg was evolved. It lay there a whole year long. 
Thereafter it split open ; the two halves of the shell were, 
the one of gilver, the other of gold ; the silver half is this 
earth, the golden is yonder heaven,” etc. (On these pre¬ 
decessors the repre.scntation in Manu 1. 9-13 depends.) 

The'concept ion of the egg of the universe appears in 


' Brill. 3. 7. 3-14. * Brill. 2. I. 5-8, 2. 6. 1-10. 

® Deussen^ Allyemeinc Einkitung u. Philosoyhie defi Veikt^ pp. 183, 189. 
^ Rigv. X. 129, 3. ^ hiraiiyagarhliu, Higv. A. 121. 1, 
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a more diaractevistic context together with that of the 
preniuudane purusha ^ in the creation myth at the 
beginning of the Aitareya Upanishad that belongs to 
the Rigveda :—“ In the beginning the iitman alone was 
this universe; there was nothing else at all to meet 
the eye. He deliberated: — I will create worlds.” 
Accordingly after he had created the earth and the 
atmosphere, the waters above and below, he drew forth 
the purusha from the waters, and gave him shape. 
Brooding over these waters they opened “like an egg,” 
the mouth, nose, eyes, etc. of which are then developed, 
and from them the eight psychical organs, and from 
these in turn Agni, V4yu, Aditya, etc. as the eight 
guardians of the universe, who finally take up their 
abode in men as speech, breath, sight, etc. Although 
however the human frame is thus animated by the 
organs of sense that spring fi’om the purusha, it can only 
exist after the creator through the fissure of the skull 
(vidriti) has entered into it as individual soul. The 
tendency of this my th is clear. The purusha, that in 
Rigv. X. 90 had been the first pririciple, becomes here 
a power dependent on the S,tman ; and similarly only the 
organs of man’s soul are ascribed to the purusha^ but the 
soul itself to tlie atman. 

The most original and significant creation myth of 
the Upanishads is the representation of the evolution of 
the universe from the 4tman in Brih. 1. 4. Here the 
traditional form of the creation myth appears only as 


a veil lightly thrown over the whole. The aim is not 


to relate a consistent history of the creation, but rather 
in a series of loosely connected creation pictures to teach 
the absolute dependence of all existing beings 'On th.e 
fitinan. Accordingly the perpetual return of created 
things into the Altman is used to show how the division of 

1 X. 90. 
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^^iK^^tBiverse into male and female, and then into tti 
diflerent species of animals by the flight of the temale 
before the male, how the evolution of name and form, and 
the entrance of the fttman into them, together with the 
(U’cation of the castes of the gods and afterwards of men, 
etc., how all this signifies only the self-evolution of the 
dtman to become the manifold universe, and the essential 
identity of all its phenomena with the atman. Through 
the consciousness “ 1 am Brahman ” [cthctiTi hTCthufict (xs7)ii) 
the atman becomes the universe, and to this day w^io- 
ever knows this ‘ I am brahman ’ he becomes this universe ; 
nor have even the gods power to prevent his so becoming. 
For he is its soul {dtmany Thus the traditional doctrine 
of the creation is preserved only as an external form. It 
serves merely to exhibit the sole reality of the 4tmau 
under the different phenomena of tlie universe. 

From this lofty standpoint we see the Upanishads 
ever turning back to the realism natural to us, in order to 
teach in detail a creation of the universe, and of the 
elements of which it consists. 

like tlie Greek philosophers, Philolaus, Plato and 
Aristotle, most of the Indian thinkers distinguish five 
elements, — ether, wind, fire, water and earth. A 
dependence however of the Greek idea on the Indian, 
or the Indian on the Greek, is not to be thought of for 
this reason, if for no other, that the order of the elements 
is different, inasmuch as the Greeks place fire between 
ether and air, the Indians air between ether and fire. 
Further also because on both sides independently of 
one another the simple observation of nature led to 
the thought of the five compound states of matter, viz. 
the solid, fluid, gaseous, permanently elastic and the 
■ imponderable, as the five component parts of the mateml 
universe, to which correspond, as wc shall see, the five 

1 Bfih. 1. 4. 10. 
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iecific energies of the organs of sense. 'I'he result is 
that both in the Greek and in the Indian philosophy we 
see the doctrine of the fivefold charkcter of the elements 
gradually formed out of simpler conceptions. 

The oldest element with the Indians is water. As 
early as Rigv. X. 129. 3 the finst principle appeared as 
a “dark undulation” {apraketam, salilam). In Eigv. 
X. 121. 9 Praj4pati begets “the great sparkling waters.” 
These again appear in Eigv. X. 82. 1 as the primeval 
slime in which in the beginning heaven and etirth were 
plunged; and in Eigv. X. 72. 4—6 as the “wave-surge,” 
that is identical with Aditi, etc. In tlie Upanishads also 
the conception of the primeval waters still survives. 
“ The waters are the body of that prana I ” ^ “ This earth, 

the air, the heavens, the mountains, gods and men, 
domestic animals and birds, vegetables and trees, wild 
creatures down to worms, Hies and ants, are nothing but 
this water under solid conditions, they are all nothing 
but this water under solid conditions.” ® In Kaush. 1, 7 
also Brahman speaks to the soul that knows itself to 
be identical with him :—“ The primeval waters in truth 
are my universe (as Jdranyagarhha), and it is thine.” 
In KA,th. 4. 6 again it is said of the purusha that he 
existed before the primeval waters; and the latter are 
to be understood in the following verse* by “Aditi the 
sustainer of the god that springs forth together with 
them to life.” It also “dwells in the cavity of the 
heart” (in which according to Chhnd. 8. 1. 3 heaven 
and earth are confined), that is the primeval waters also 
are a product of the Atman dwelling in the heart. There¬ 
in, according to Is'A 4, Mdtaris'van, {i.e, probably the 
prana) has already interwoven the primeval waters; 
according to Mahanar. 1. 4 he has sown by water the 


» Brill. 1. 6. 1.3. 

* cp. Bigv. X. 72. 6, 5wpra. 


* Chand. 7. 10. 1 . 
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')cr of five orgMUs of knowledge (hearing, fcouc 
gilt, taste, smell) which has suggested if not the primary 
enunciation, yet the definite arrangement of the five 
elements. Each elenient has its assigned quality (sound, 
resistance, colour, ilavour, odour), and besides tliis, as 
already remarked above, the qualities of those elements 
out of which each has proceeded. Later passages of the 
Upanishads, in which the five elements are partly enumer¬ 
ated, partly referred to, are Ait. 3. 3 (still unarranged); 
SVet. 2. 12, 6. 2^ (cp. also Kath. 3. 15); Pras'na fi. 4, 
Maitr. 3. 2, 6. 4, Atma 2, Piiida 2, PrfmSgnihotra 4. 


4. Organic Nature 

The essential identity of The universe with Brahman 
is thus represented as a creation of the universe by 
Brahman with a view to suit man's intellectual capacity, 
which is adjusted to relations of cause. According to 
the meaning of the Indian word for creation, srislui, this 
is to be thought of us a discharge, a setting free or 
emission, an emergence therefore of the universe from 
Brahman ; althougli this is really in contradiction with 
the fuTidarnental dogma of tlie sole reality of Brahman. 
The doctrine therefore of the creation of the universe, if 
this last were not to be contrasted with Brahman as a 
seeorid and foreign, demanded for its completion the idea 
that Brahman himself having created the universe entered 
into it as soul. “Into it (the universe) that one 
(the atman) has entered up to the finger-tips." * ‘‘ There¬ 

upon that deity (Brahman) entered into these three 
deities (the elements) with this living self Q'tva dtman, 
the individual soul), and separated out thence name and 
foriii."^, “Mter he had created it, he entered into it."® 
“ l^hereupon he cleft asiuuler here the crown of the head, 
and entered through this gate."* Brahman creates the 
’ Brih. 1, 4. 7. 2 Chand. 6. 3. 3. ^ Xaitt. 2. 6. Ait. 1, 3. 12. 
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organisms as citadels {fuixis), and then enters into them 
as citizen (pm-usha, i.e. as the soul), cp. Brih. 2. 5.. 18 :— 


As citadels he created the bipeds, 

As citadels the quadrupeds also ; 

Into the citadels he entered as a bird, 
Into the citadels as citizen. 


All living creatures, and therefore all plants, animals, 
men and gods, are abodes of this character, into which 
Brahman has entered as individual soul. 

From him the gods in their many forms have sprung, 

The ])les8ed ones also ; from him, men, cattle and birds, 

Inspiration and exspiration, rice and barley, 

as it is expressed in Mund. 2. 1. 7, echoing Rigv. X. 90. 8 
and Atharvav. XI. 4. 13. Accordingly all living creatures 
are Brahman :—“ This (consciousness, i.e, the dtman) is 
Brahman, this is Indra, this is Prajapati, this is all the gods ; 
it is the live elements, earth, wind, ether, water, lights; 
it is the tiny living creatures, juid whatevei' is similar to 
them ; it is the seed of one and another kind ; it is that 
which is born of an egg or the motlier’s womb, of sweat or 
from a shoot; it is liorses, cattle, men, elephants,—all tliat 
lives, all that walks or Hies, all that is motionless.”' By 
themotionless ” {sthAvaram) the plant world is to be 
understood. On the entire passage Sankara remarks :— 
“ Thus in the individual bodily forms from Brahman down 
to a blade of grass {hrahmddi-stambaparyanteshu, an 
expression frequently employed later) Brahman assumes 
this or that name and form.” A division of organic beings 
into three classes, “born from the egg, born alive, and 
born from the germ,” is found as early as Chand. 6. 3. 1, 
to which the foregoing (later) passage adds as a fourth 
class, “ born from sweat ” (insects and the like). In each 
of these phenomenal forms the entire Braliman dwells. 


‘ Ait. 3. 3. 
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iman is called Sdman, “because he is equivalent 
(mma) to the ant, the gnat, the elephant, these three 
world-regions, to this entire universe.”* Chhnd. 6. 11. 1 
furnishes an example of the animation of plants in the 
case of the tree which exists “penetrated through and 
through by the living self (jiva dtman, the individual 
souls), exuberant and joyful.” That the migration of soul 
extends to the plant world also is taught by K4t;h. 5. 7 :— 


The one enters into the maternal womb, 
Incorporating himself in bodily form, 

Into a plant another moves, 

Each according to his works or knowledge. 


According to the above the migration of souls expends to 
the world of the gods :— “ As a sculptor takes the material 
from a statue, and chisels therefrom another newer fairer 
form, so this soul also, after it has shaken off’ the body 
and rid itself of ignorauce (temporarily), creates for it-self 
another newer fairer form, whether of the fathers or the 
Gandharvas or the gods or Praj&pati or Brahman or other 
beings.”* The coming forth of the creatures from 
Brahman, after their entrance into him (in deep sleep and 
in death), like the nectar of the flowers into the honey or 
the rivers into the ocean, takes place unconsciously:— 
“Therefore in tenth none of all these creatures when 
they come forth again from the self-existent one know 
that they come forth again from the self-existent one; 
that whether they were tiger here or lion or wolf or boar 
or worm or bird or gadfly or gnat, whatever they may 
have been, thereto are they again fashioned.”® Cp. the 
similar and perhaps borrowed enumeration in Kausb. 1. 2 
—“ Whether in this world he be worm or fly or fish or 
bird or lion or boar or stinging insect or tiger or man, 
whatever be was formerly, in this or that place is he reborn, 
each according to his works or accoi'ding to his knowledge.” 

^ Bfib. 1. 3, 22. * Bfih. 4. 4. 4. ® Chand. 6. 10. 2. 
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origin 


of human and 

animal kinds is given in Brih. 1. 4, 3-4. The Atman is 
originally neither male nor female, but (as in the myth of 
Aristophanes in Plato Symp. 189 C seq'.) an undistin¬ 
guished union of the two, which is cleft asunder, and in 
the act of begetting attains to a fresh unity. Thereupon 
the female flees, and hides herself successively in the 
different species of animals, the cow, horse, ass, goat, 
sheep, down to the ant; the Atman however pursues her 
through all the forms, and thus begets individual creatures 
of each kind. We might be tempted to read a deeper 
meaning into this myth. The male principle would be 
the will which desires to manifest itself, the female the 
essence of the forms (the Platonic idea) which although 
derived from the will is yet distinct from it and flees from 
it, until the creative will gains the mastery, in order in it 
to give expression to all its own being. In any case the 
myth asserts that all animal and human forms are essenti¬ 
ally similar, ajid are alike incarnations of the Atman. 

In what follows' is described how the Atman creates 
above and beyond himself the various classes of gods :—■ 
“ Because he created the gods to be higher (than he himself 
is), and because, he being mortol created the immortal, 
therefore is he called the overplus of creation (atisrishti).'’ 
nits much at least is implied, that the Atman incorporated 
ill man contains in himself the principh of all higher 
worlds and beings. 


5. The Soul of the Universe {IJiranyagarbha, 
Brahrndn) 

The soul of the universe is related to the body of the 
universe as the individual soul to its body. -This as 
denoted by Brahman (masc.), distinguished from Brahman 
(neut.)the first principle, or even by Hiranyagarhha, 

1 Brill. 1. 4. 6, 11-16. 
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^ _ 'of life on the earth. The coamogoiiy also of Ait. 

1. I is to he explained on the same principle. It seems 
to be especially closely connected with Eigv. X. 82. ,1. 
There it is said that in the beginning the worlds were 
plunged in the fflifitam of the primeval waters, and that 
the creator, having first fastened the extreme ends (which 
could only stand fast out of the waters), spread out 
heaven and earth between them. This gives the key 
to Ait. 1. 1, where it is said; — "He deliberated :-r-I will 
create worlds, the ocean, the realms of light, death, the 
waters {jxinhho, wftTtc'iv, fnetTO/fn, <%'p<Xis). lhat is the 
ocean, beyond the heaven ; the heaven is its floor. The 
atmosphere is the realms of light. Death is the eai'th. 
The waters are whatever is beneath it. ’ After this 
description we have the waters as the two ends of the 
universe, above and below, and between them the clear 
atmosphere (hence called maHcir), and the dark earth 
(hence dead), i.e. the sdrt,am and the as4rtam rajas of 
Ri-w. X. 82. 4. By a reference to this passage the 
otherwise isolated description of the construction of the 
parts of the universe in Ait. 1. 1 seems to find a complete 
explanation. The same Upanishad further on * enumerates 
the five elements as usually given by later writers. 

A further step is taken in Brih. 1. 2. 2. where we find 
the one element of tlie primeval waters replaced by tliree. 
Here also Praj^pati forms the water by his song of praise. 
From its churning the earth arises, fire from the labour 
and heat involved in the movement. 

The leading authority for the number three of the 
elements is Chand. 6. 2. Here the waters are no longer 
the starting-point, but take their place between the. 
subtler,fire and the grosser earth. The tendency to choose 
for common subjects mystical terms intelligible only to 
the initiate (which in the Brahmasutras is carried to an 

I Ait. 3. 3. 
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absurd extreme) is exhibited in the cle.scriptiou side by 
side with water wiiose name is retained of fire as tejas 
(heat), of earth as annam (food). The evolution of these 
three elements from one another and ultimately from the 
self - existent, i.e. Brahman, is systematically described 
and established :—“ He proposed :—I will be manj'-, will 
propagate myself. Accordingly he created heat (tejas). 
This heat proposed :—1 will become many, will propagate 
myself. Accordingly it created the waters (dpas). 
Therefore when a man feels the heat of pain or perspires, 
water {i.e. tears, sweat) is produced from the heat. These 
waters proposed:—We will become many, will propagate 
ourselves. Accordingly they created food (annam). 
Therefore when it rains, abundant food is produced, for 
from the waters is produced food for man's eating.” 
Then after the account of the entrance of the self-existent 
as individual soul (jtva dtman) into the three deities that 
he has created, i.e. into the elements, there follows next 
the order of development from one another, how the self- 
existent “ made threefold ” the elements that he had 
created, and alloyed each of them with constituent jjarts 
of the other three. Thus for example it is shown of fire, 
sun, moon and lightning, that the red in them consists 
of heat, the white of water, the black of food. According 
t-o this the sub.stanoes recurring in nature are not pure 
elementary substances, but compounds of which, as 
B&daiAyana says,^ vais eshydt Ui tadvddas tadvddah; 
which admits of a literal rendering, denominatio Jit a 
potiori. In this theory of the threefold division of the 
primitive elements lies the earliest germ of the later 
distinction of pure substances (tanmdtra) and gross 
elements (sth4lahh4tdni). This distinction is first, drawn 
in Pra.s’na 4. 8, where there are distinguished—“The 
earth and the earth-substance {prithivi c’a prithiviradtrd 

».Satrs 2. 4. 22. 
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water and the water-substance, heat and the hea 
tance, the wind and the wind-substance, the ether 
and tlie ether-substance." The expressions here used, 
pritMvimdtrd, apomdtrd, tejomdtrd, vdyumdtrd, dkd- 
s'amdtrd, were later comprehended under tlie term tan- 
mdtra, “ subsisting from this alone," which is found first in 
Maitr. S. 2, and later on in Pr&nfignihotrop. 4, Mahop. 1. 
(A. derivation from tanu-mdtra, as might perhaps be 
maintained, is not to be thought of, after what has been 
said.) In the verse Manu 1. 27 (which is disconnected 
from the context) the tanmiitras are referred to as anvyo 
mdtrdk, and in the Sahkhya philosophy they play an 
important part, as will later be shown. Bfidarayana does 
not name them, and Sankara^ mentions them as technical 
terms of the S^uldiya only to reject them, although in his 
doctrine of the subtle body a kindred conception finds a 
place. The three elements having been increased to five, 
each was then conceived as fivefold instead of threefold, in 
such a way, according to the Vedilntasara, that half of 
cfich of the fivefold elements was pure, and the other half 
w'as made up of the remaining four elements ; so that e.^. 
natural water consists of a half water together with an 
eighth of earth, fire, air and ether. The theory how¬ 
ever propounded in VedtotasAra 128 in connection with 
this triple or fivefold distribution, according to which the 
earth can be smelt, tasted, seen, felt and heard, water be 
tasted, seen, felt and heard, fire be .seen, felt and heard, the 
wind felt and heard, and the ether merely heard, inu.st not 
be regarded as suggesting it. For this theory implies not 
the compounded but the uncompounded elements, which 
£18 they proceed forth from one another preserve the 
attributes of the elements from which they have pro¬ 
ceeded (the wind can be heard as well as felt, because it 
has proceeded from the audible ether). On the contrary, 

^ In his coinruentarj on 2, 2. 10, 14. 
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Bory is opposed to die triple or fivefold disti 
Cilice for example the fivefold ether, for the very 
reason that the four other elements are iuterraiugled in it, 
can no longer be nierely audible, but must be capable 
also of being felt, seen, tasted and smelt. Beyond how¬ 
ever the observation that in all of them there are traces 
of all,^ we were able to indicate, as suggesting the triple 
or fivefold distributiou, only the fact that the human 
organism, although it takes up nothing but simple 
substances as food, yet assimilates from them all three 
elements, food water and heat, which according to the 
description attached to the threefold distribution of the 
elements in Chhnd. 6. 5 are requisite for its growth. 

A great advance on the passage discussed,® which 
represents only three elements, viz. — fire water and earth, 
a.s proceeding forth from Brahman, is found in tlie later 
insertion of ether (or space, dhtva) and wind (vdyu), 
which in earlier times, a.s we saw, had themselves been 
regarded as symbolical representations of Brahman, as the 
two subtlest elements between Brahman and fire. By 
this means the number of five elements was obtained, and 
this with few e.xcej)tions was assumed by all the later 
philosophers of India. The earliest passage that re¬ 
presents the five elements as proceeding forth according 
to the scheme laid down in Chand. 6. 2, the first from 
Brahman and each in succe.ssion from its immediate 
predecessor, is d'aitt. 2. 1 (enumerations like Brih. 1. 4. 5 
do not enter into coirsideration), a paasage which has 
acquired a fundamental meaning in Indian philosophy :— 
“ Fj'om this atmau, in truth, has the ether (space) ludsen, 
from the ether the. wind, from the wind the fire, from the 
fire the water, from the water the earth.” ddiis number 
of five elements corresponds, as w'e shall see later, to the 

* cp. iroi/ tv travTi Anaxagoras in Ar. Phys. 1. 4. 187, 6 1. 

> Chiliid. 6. 2 f 
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^f^rding to Rigv. X. 121. 1 came forth as the first-bcni 
of creation from the primeval waters which were created 
by the first principle. Because it is the first principle 
itself which appears in its creation as first-born, therefore 
the latter also is denoted by Brahman with change of 
gender and accent, as tliough it were Brahman personified. 
In the texts of the older Upanishads this conception is 
but little developed. In Brih. 4. 4. 4, as quoted above, 
Brahmhn (unquestionably to be taken as masc.) also 
appears together with Prajfl,pati and the other gods as an 
example of a soul subject to transmigration. In Ait. 8. 3 
Brahmhn is named at the head of the living beings, in 
whom the htman manifests himself.^ In Kaush. 1 again, 
where this Brahmftn conceived as a person receives the 
souls as they arrive in the other world, his identity with 
Iliranyagarhha is indicated by the closing words:—“ Tlic 
primeval waters, in truth, arc my universe, and they are 
thine.” * Otherwise in older texts the personal Brahman ® 
is mentioned only as the bearer of the divine revela¬ 
tion^ who communicates it to mankind. So in Chanel. 
3. 11. 4, 8. 15, Mund. 1. 1. 1-2, and frequently in later 
Upanishads. 

This conception of the first-born of creation as the 
original source of all wisdom is carried further first in the 
S'vctfis'vatara Upanisliad (which in general inclines towards 
a personification of the divine), and here it is described as 
the Brahman, Hirayyagarhha the “golden germ,” or even 
in one pa.ssage * with a poetic and metaphorical use of the 


1 In this passage also it is natural to read esha hrahmd instead of esha 
brahma, as it is printed by an oversight in Ait. Ar. 2. 6. 1. 5, p. 299. 3 ; cp. 
also the words of Sftya^ia that immediately follow ;—aiiena yul4ingenn 
hrahims^ahdena *llinmyayarbhah samavartata ogre* tty-ddi-s'dstra-praaiddhah 
praiharadh, i'criri vivahhitah, 

* Kauah. 1. 7. 

* Or occasionally in his place Parameshthin or Prajdpati, e.g* B{’ih. 2. 6. 3, 
4. 6. 3, 6. 5. 4. 

As Vena before him, cp. Allgemeine EinUituiig, p. 252 f. 
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as the “red wizard,” kapila rishi,^ an expression 
that has led many into the mistaken belief that here, in 
a Vedic Upanishad, Kapila the founder of the Saiikhya 
system was named as the first-born of creation ! Had 
the author of our Upanishad, so strongly opposed to all 
dualism and atheism, known him (which we do not 
believe), he would have assuredly cliaracterised him with 
altogether different epithets. The opinion that Kapila is 
here named is only possible so long as the passage is 
isolated and treated without regard to the connection of 
the Upanishad as a whole, which in four other passages 
gives expression to the very same thought that occurs 
here. It celebrates Rudra (Siva), in whom it sees the 
primeval being, as the original source of all wisdom;—“ from 
him wi.sdom emanated at the very beginning ”; * “ he is 
called the primal purusha, the great one ” ; ® it is he “ who 
created the god BrahmSn in the beginning, and who com¬ 
municates to him the Vedas also”;^ “ who formerly begat 
Hiranyagarbha” ;* “who himself sawEBranyagarbha arise”;® 
and with reference to the last passage it is then said :— 
“ He who in spirit went pregnant with that first-begotten 
red wizard {kapilam rishim)^ and saw him born.” ® The 
word tom pointing back, and the expression yrtyamanam 
c'a pas'yet, c<,)mpared 'vtiih pas'yata jdyamdnam 4. 12, 
assuredly place the reference to the latter passage, and 
consequently to Hiranyagarbha, beyond doubt. 

Of later Upanishads mention must be made that accord¬ 
ing to N&r&yana 1 BrahmAn originates from Ndrdyana, 
and that according to Atbarvas'iras 6 the egg of the 
universe originates from Rudra, according to Mah4 3 
from Ndrdyana, and BrahmSn from this in turn. He is 
also indicated as the source of knowledge in Pfrida 1, 


' %,e. red like gold. ® S'vet. 4. 18 ; cp. Bvik. 2. 4. 10. 

* agryah pv rv^^ha mahdn, 3. 19 ; cp. mahdn aima, Kdth. 3. 10» 6. 7. 

* 6. 18. * 3. 4. * 4. 12. ^ Mentioned in 3. 4 and 4. 12. ® 5. 2. 
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, 3, and (under the name lliraT^yaijarhha) 

_ _ contrast with the self-conscious (the individual 

soul) Hiranyagarbha is described in Nrisimhott. 9 as “ self- 
conscious of all ” {sarvdhammdnin). 

To the series of primeval beings, primeval waters, and 
first-born {Brahman, Hiranyagarhha) there corresponds 
the description of ‘pn^rusha, avyaktam, and makdn dtmd 
given after abandoning the mythological form in K&th. 3. 

1 0 -1 1,6. 7-8, as the three earliest principles.^ Here, in con¬ 
trast with the individual atman, the mahdn dtmd (the great 
self, corresponding to the Tixahan purusha of Svet. 3. 19), 
is the soul of the universe, i.e. the “ self-conscious of all 
Hiranyagarbha. Buddhi is still subordinated to the mahdn 
dtmd in Kath. 3. 10. A combination of the two leads 
later on to the cosmical intellect {mahdn, buddhi) of the 
Sahkhya philosophy. On other lines the vow of the Neo- 
platonists that emanates from ev, just as the “ pure knowing 
subject ” (the eternal &j(i of the universe) of the philosophy 
of Schopenhauer, corresponds to the cosmical intellect as 
sustainer of the universe {Iliranyaga/rhha, Mahan). For 
the metaphysical comprehension of the universe this idea 
is indispensable. We know (and the Indians knew also 
as early as Brih. 2. 4. 5) that the entire objective universe 
is possible only in so far as it is sustained by a knowing 
subject. This subject as sustainer of the objective universe 
is manifested in all individual .subjects, but is by no means 
identical with them. For the individual subjects pass 
awaybut the objective universe continues to exist without 
them ; there exists therefore the eternal knowing subject 
also {Miranyagarhha) by whom it is sustained. Space 
and time are derived from this subject. It is it.selt accord¬ 
ingly not in space and does not belong to time, and there¬ 
fore from an empirical point of view it is in general non¬ 
existent ; it has no empirical, only a metaphysical reality. 


> “After rleAth there is no consciousness,” Bpli. 2. 4. 12 ; cp. 3. 2. 12. 
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VIT. Brahman as Preserver and Ruler 


1 . Brahman as Preserver of the Universe 



Since in reality the fttnian alone exists, and the nniverae, 
so far as it has a general existence, is essentially only the 
atman, it follows that the things of this universe, so far as 
we may concede to them a reality at all, can only hold it 
in fee from the 4tnuin. They are related to the latter as 
the sparks to the fire whence they leap forth, and with 
which they are essentially identical in nature :—“ As the 
tiny sparks leap forth from the fire, so from this htman all 
vihil spirits spring forth, all worlds, all gods, all living 
creatures,” * This illustration is expanded in greater detail 
in Mund. 2, 1. 1:— 


Ab from the fire the sparks, 

Essentially akin to it, leap forth a thonsaudfold, 
So, my dear air, from the imperishable 
The varied living crtatiires come forth, 

And return into it again. 


All the things of the universe are, as this passage a.ssert8, 
“ essentially akin to it,” * are the htman himself, and it 
is he alone who lies outspread before our eyes as the 
entire universe : 


Fire is his head, sun and moon his eyes, 

His ears the regions of the sky, ' 

His voice is the revelation of the Veda, 

Wind is his breath, the world his beai t, from his feet arises the earth, 
He is the inner self in all creatures.® 


How the one 4tman is expanded into the manifold 
universe remains a mystery, and can only be explained by 
illustrations. Thus in Chfind, 6. 12 the teacher causes a 
fruit of the Nyagrodha tree (whose shoots grow downwmrds 

* Bjih 2. 1. 20 ; cp. Kaush. 4. 20. 

* 8 ani 2 )a, or svarUpa^ “ having its form.” 


* Mund. 2. 1. 4. 
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'^^'TES^Tstrike new roots in tke oartk, so that a whole grove 
springs up from one tree), to be brought and opened, and 
after the student has found in it only a quite small kernel, 
and within this nothing at all, the teacher addresses him : 

_“ The subtle essence, which you do not observe, my dear 

sir, from this subtle essence in truth this great Nyagrodha 
tree has sprung up. Be confident, my dear sir, whatever 
this subtle essence is, of which this universe is a sub¬ 
sistence (a ‘having this as its essence,' aitaddtmyam), that 
is the real, that is the soul, that art thou, 0 S'vetaketu.” 

The expansion of the unity into plurality is elucidated 
also by the frequently misunderstood comparison of 
Kath. 6. 1 

With its root on high, its shoots downwanls, 

Stands that eternal lig-l-ree. 

All who here take mMa in ArdhvamUla as plural, and 
render “die Wurzcln," “ tlie roots,” “les racines,” etc., 
have failed to grasp the meaning of the comparison, which 
consists precisely in showing how from the one Brahman 
as root the multiplicity of ilie phenomena of the universe 
ari8e.s. The universe therefore is likened to an as'vattha 
tree, in the case of which, like our own linden, from tlie 
one root the rich variety of its hranodics and .shoots springs. 
The difference is that in the as'vattha which represents 
the universe the. one root Brahman is above, and the 
many shoots of it.s manifestations are here below on the 
earth. It i« altogether misleading to think here of the 
Nyagrodha tree (ficus indica), which send.s its shoots 
into the earth where they strike new roots. I’he as'vattha 
(feus religiosa) Ls entirely distinct from it in growth and 
foliage. It is interesting to see that the passage of the 
Kftthaka discussed is to all appearance already referred to 
in S'vet. 3. 9.' When it is said in this passage“ rooted 

^ also Mali a liar. 10. 20. 
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heaven like a tree the One stands,” ‘ the explanation is 
found in the passage K&th. 6. 1, and only there. 

From the universal diffusion of the d,tman its omni¬ 
presence in the phenomenal forms of the universe results, 
as is described in Kiitli. 5. 2, where use is made of the 
verse Risrv. IV. 40. 5 — 


In the ether he is the swan of the sun, in the air Vasu, 

Tlie priest at the altar, the guest on the thresliold, 

He dwells in man and at a distance, in law, in space, 

He as supreme Right springs forth from the waters, from cattle, right, 
and the hills. 


With a reference to the verse Vaj. Samh. 32. 4, the 
divine omnipresence is depicted in S'vet. 2. 10 -17:— 

He. is god in all the regions of the universe. 

Born of older time and in the body of a mother j 
He was born, and will be born. 

Is present in men, and omnipresent. 

The god, who is in the fire and in the water, 

Who has entered into the entire universe, 

Who dwells in vegetables and in trees, 

To this god be honour, be honour 1 

It is a consequence of tlio omnijpresence of the atman 
that all creatures share in the bliss which is his essence 
(sup, p. 140ff.):—“ From a small portion only of this bli.ss 
other ci'catures have their life”;® ‘‘for who could breathe, 
who live, if that bliss were not in the akfe'a ; for it is he 
who creates bliss/’^ Therefore longing for the atman is 
innate in all beings, and equally for him who knows him¬ 
self as the iitmau :—‘/His (Brahman’s) name is ‘longing 
for him ’ {tadvanam), as ‘ longing for him ’ ought he to bo 
worshipped. He who knows himself as such, for him 
assuredly all beings long/’^ 

^ cp. also the tree of tlie universe in S'vet. 6. 6. 

* =- Mab^nSr. 10. 6, cp. the further references there. 

» Brih. 4. 3. 32. < Taitt. 2. 7. 

• Kena, 31; cp. the saying of Aristotle, be a>s (piofievov. 
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eflect in the universe is wrought by the 
Atman :—“ It is he who causes the in an whom he will lead 
on high from these worlds to do good works, and it is he 
who causes the man whom he will lead downwards to do 
evil works.” ’ Even the gods do their work only by virtue 
of the power which he confers on them ; no blade of grass 
can be consumed by Agui, or .swept away by Vayu, apart 
from the will of Brahman.^ 

The most beautiful picture of the omnipotence of the 
imperishable one, i.e. the Atman, is found, partly' de¬ 
pendent on the hymn to Prajapati in Rigv. X. 121, in 
^Ajhavalkbya’s discourse with Gargt, Brih. 3. 8. 9 :— 

“At the bidding of this imperishable one, 0 GArgi, 
sun and moon are kept asunder; at the bidding of this 
imperishable one, 0 Gargt, heaven and earth are kept 
asunder; at the bidding of this imperishable one, 0 
GArgi, the minutes and tlie hours are kept asunder, the 
days and nights, the fortnights, the months, the seasons 
and the years; at the bidding of this imperishable one, 
0 Gargi, the streams run from the snow-mountains, some 
to the east and others to the west, whithersoever each 
goes; at the bidding of this imperishable one, 0 GArgi, men 
praise the bountiful givers, the gods desire the sacrificer, 
the fathers the oQ'erings to the dead.” 

This passage, in which all dispositions in space and 
time, as well as every effect in nature and every desire of 
men, gods, and manes are ascribed to the atman, has been 
often imitated. The comparison of the Atman in Brih. 
4. 4. 22 * to a setxi, a wmrd that denotes not only the 
(connecting) “ bridge,” but also the (separating) “ dike,” 
depends probably upon its first part which speaks of the 
power of the Atman to keep asunder :—“ he is the Lord 
of the universe, he is the ruler of living beings, he is the 
protector of living beings; he is the bridge which (the 

* Kauah. 3. 8. » Kena, 17-23. » Quoted iu Maitr. 77. 
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hioh) keeps asunder these worlds, to prevent 
clashing together.” The last words recur in Chand. 8. 4. 1 : 
—“The fttman, he is the bridge (the dike) that keeps 
asunder these worlds to prevent their clashing together.” 
When however it is further said: — “This bridge neither 
day nor night cross, nor old age, nor death, nor suffering,” 
etc., we ha\e, with a sudden change of the point of view, 
in place of tlie dike that separates the relative parts of the 
universe, a bridge that connects the present with the future 
world. And this circumstance affords probably a reliable 
proof <f the important conclusion that the similarly sound¬ 
ing words are derived from Brih. 4. 4. 22, and their original 
meaning being lost were reproduced in Chfiud. 8. 4. 1. The 
conception thus modified of the bridge of immortality is 
then further taken over, apparently from Chand. 8. 4. 1, 
by S'vet. 6. 19 and Miind. 2. 2. 5. The entire preceding 
paragrai)h in Mund. 2. 1 is in reality an interweaving of the 
passage quoted ’ with Rigv. X. 90 and other additions.- 


2 . Brahman m Ruler of the Universe 

When it is said in the words quoted from Brih. 4. 4. 22, 
and also in Kaush. 3. 8 (probably in imitation of this 
passage):— “ Ho i.s the protector of the uni\ erse, he is the 
ruler of the universe,” two things are implied: (1) that 
the 4traan as protector of the universe maintains things 
in their condition. This point has been already dis¬ 
cussed, — and (2) that he as ruler of the universe guides 
the creatures in their action. For this latter statement 
the principal chapter to Ire considered, together with 
several that have been already quoted, is Brih. 3. 7, which 
treats of the dtman as the antari/dmin, i.e. the “ inner 
guide.” Yhjfiavalkhya . begins his instruction on this 
subject in Brih. 3. 7. 3 with the words :— “ He who 
dwelling on the earth is distinct from the earth, whom 
' Bfili. 3. 8. ® See Deusaen, Upan.y p. 650 f. 
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knows not, whose body the earth is, who ri 
i,uf^rth from within, he is tliy soul, the inner guide, 
the immortal.” What is here asserted of the earth is 
then further a.ffirmed, with continual repetition of the 
same formula, of eleven other natural phenomena (water, 
fire, atmosphere, wind, sky, sun, heavenly regions, moon 
and stars, ether, darkness and light), then of all living 
creatures, and finally of the eight organs (breath, speech, 
eye, ear, manas, skin, intellect, seed); all these natural 
phenomena, living creatures, and organs are thus the body 
of the atman, but are distinct {antara) from him, do not 
know him, and yet are ruled by him from within. The 
passage also is frequently used in the sequel. This is 
especially the case in Mandiikya 6, and in its reproduc¬ 
tion iu Nrisimhap. 4. 1, Nrisiiiihott. 1, Ramoit. 3; also 
Brahmop. 1 and Bashkala. A (worthless) definition of 
the Antaryftraiu is given in Sarvopauishateara No. 19 
“ When the fitman as the cause of the natural coustitution 
of conipi>unds endowed w'ith the supreme (conscious¬ 
ness) etc., appears in all bodies, like the string threaded 
through the store of pearls, he is then called the inner 
guide” {cintai’ydmin). In the VodA,ntasara § 4.3 the 
antarydmin is identified with Itt’vara. A similar place 
is held by it in the sy.stein of Ramanuja. 

To the aniaTyo/niin of Brih. 3. 7 there corre-sponds 
in the “ honey-doctrine ” of Brih. 2. 5 the mighty im¬ 
mortal spirit” {tejoinaya amritanmya pw-fMsha), who 
dwells in all cosmical and psychical phenomenal forais, and 
therefore renders possible their mutual infiueiice. Here 
also the valuable fundamental thought is presented in a 
form which for us htvs little attraction, in that the same 
stereotyped formula is repeated fourteen time.s in suc(^s- 
sioii, a difl'erent idea being employed each time “ This 
earth,” so the section begins, “ is the honey of all Jiving 
creatures, is the liouey of all living creatures; but that which 
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eartJi that mighty immortal spirit is, and that 



elation to the self that corporeal mighty immortal spirit 
is, it is even that w hich is the soul {dtman) here. This is 
the immortal, this is Brahman, this the universe.” The same 
which is liere affirmed of earth and body is then further 
affirmed, with invariable repetition of the same formula, of 
water and seed, fire and speech, wind and breath, sun and 
eye, etc. The eye is uoarished (exists) by the sun, and the 
sun by the eye (it would not be there if no eye beheld it), 
and this mutual dependence is only possible because in both 
the &ime mighty immortal spirit, ie. the 4tman, dwells.* 
By the side of these leading passages it will be 
sufficient merely to make brief mention of the twelve or 
sixteen purushas put forward as Brahman by BaMki 
(x^rgya in Brih. 2. 1, Kaush. 4. with which Aifitasatru 
contrasts the atmau as be “who is the creator of all 
those spirits,^ whose work this universe is.” * Just as the 
eight purushas regarded as the Atman by Vidandha 
bcAkalya in Brih. 3. 9. 10-18, 26 (corporeality, desire, the 
sun, hearing, the shadow, the mirror, water, the son), with 
which Yajiiavalkhya contrasts the spirit of the IJpani- 
shad doctrine ” {aupanishada pumska), “ w'ho irnpellino- 
asunder these spirits, and driving them back, steps over 
and beyond them,” ie. who spurs them on to their work, 
recalls them from it, and is pre-eminent over them.* 


3. Freedom and Constraint of the Will 
In connection with the doctrine of Brahman as ruler 
of the univei-se. we propose briefly to consider the question 
of the freedom and constraint of the human will. Since 
the entire universe, so far as in general it has any exist- 


In thft mtroduotion to our tran.slation of this imragraph {Vpan., p. 420) 
we have already enliwi attention to the similar teacliing of Kant of the 
athnuy of phenomenal forms,” which is fs^ssible only tlirough the 
syndetic .may of npfwreeption,” i.t. through Iho knowin- subject ^ 

* Brih. 3. 9.26. 
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lifestation of the atnian, 
the Upariislmds as with Spinoza 
of a freedom of the will within the range of nature. Such 
a freedom would assume a different character of the atman. 
The standpoint of the Upanishads therefore is a rio-id 
determinism : i—“ Man is altogether fa.shioned out of desdre 
{kama); according to his desire is his discernment {kratu ); 
according to his discernment he does his worlc {karma).” ^ 
“At tlie bidding of this imperishable one, 0 G^rgl, men 
praise the bountiful givers, the gods desire the saciificer, 
the fathers the offerings to the dead.” ® They all, men, 
gods and fathers, cannot act otherwise than is in harmony 
with their nature. “ For just as men liere below pursue 
the aim after which each a.spires, as though it were done 
at command, whether it l)e a kingdom or an estate, and 
live only for that (so in their aspiration for heavenly 
reward they are the slaves of their desires).”* 

The words that immediately follow stand in sharp 
contrast to this statement. .Just as Kant, after having 
in the most decisive manner affirmed the empirical con¬ 
straint of the will by the eclipse of the sun which 
may be calculated beforehand, forthivith aaserts in the 
very same line “ that man is free,” ® so it is said further 
on in the pas.sage q uoted Therefore he who departs 
from thi.s world without having known the soul or those 
true desires, his part in all worlds is a life of constraint; 
but he who departs from this world after having known 
the soul and those true desires, his part in all worlds is 
a life of freedom.”® The meaning of this contrast is 
evident; as sharers in the continuity of nature we are, 
like it, subject to necessity; but we are free from it as 

^ Bpih. 4. 4. 5. 

* Coiiiimre the similar remark in S'atap. Br. X. 6. 3, and Chanel. 3. 14. 1. 

® Bjih. 3. 8. 9. 4 Clmnd. 8. 1. 5. 

Krit. d, 'prakt, Vefi nvnft^ p, 120, Kehrb. 

^ Chand. 8. 1. 6; cp. the similar statement^! in Chdnd. 7. 25. 2, 8. 6. 4. 
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as, by virtue of the knowledge of our identity 
atmau, we are set free from this continuity of nature.- 
That the atman is exempt from the constraint of causality 
we have already seen (p. 154 ff.). Each of us is this eternally 
free 5.tmaD. We do not first become the Atman, but we 
are it already, though unconscious of the fact. Accord¬ 
ingly we are already free in reality, in spite of the absolute 
necessity of our acts, but we do not know it. “Just as 
he who does not know the hiding-place of a treasure 
o-f gold does not find it, although he may pass over it 
again and again, so none of these creatures find the world 
of Brahman, although they daily enter into it (in deep 
sleep) ; for they are constrained by unreality.” * “ Those 

therefore who find this world of Brahman by Brahma- 
c'Aryam (a life spent as a Brahman student in study and 
self-mortification), of such is this w'orld of Brahman, ami 
such have part in all worlds in a life of freedom.” ® Th*' 
constraint of the will, absolute as it is, yet belongs entirely 
to the great illusion of the empirical reality, and vanishes 
with it. The phenomenal form is under constraint, but 
that which makes its appearance in it, the Atman, is free. 
The real consistency of the two points of view is expressed 
in the words: — “It is he who causes the man whom he 
will lead on high out of these worlds to do good works, 
and it is he who causes the man whom he will lead down¬ 
wards to do evil works.” ® How this thought assumes the 
form of a doctrine of predestination, in proportion as the 
atmau is conceived as a personal god, has been already 
shown (p. I72ff.). But the entire doctrine of predestination, 
like the theism on which it depends, is in the Upani- 
shads only an attempt to express in empirical forms 
what is essentially foreign to them. The eternally free 
Atman, who determines our doing and abstaining, is not 
another, c<mtrasted with us, but our own self. Therefore 
1 Ohtod, 8. 3. 2. * Ch&nd. 8. 4. 3. “ Kauah. 3. 8. 
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d of the atrnan : — “ He fetters himself by hir 
udhndti dtmand dtmdnam), like a bird by its iiest.”* 
And in Pras'na 3. 3 the answer to the question, how the 
Atman enters into this body is given :—“ he enters into 
this body niamkriterm,” which if we follow Sankara would 
here mean “ by the action of his will,” although grammar 
requires a different conception (sis mano-kritena, “ uncon¬ 
sciously),” an objection which (in spite of Rigv. I. 187. 7) 
it is difficult to pass by with a sandhir d/rshah (as Anan- 
dajnAua says). 


4. Brahman as Providence 


While the control of the universe may be ascribed to 
an impersonal principle (acting as antarydmm, “inner 
guide ”), Providence implies a personal God. In 
harmony with this in the ancient Upanishads w'e see 
a belief in Providence, like theism, make its appearance 
only here and there as a poetical form of representation. 
It is only in the later Upanishads that with the personi¬ 
fication of the Atman belief in a divine providence also 
acquires a firmer consistency. The conception of Ait. 1. 2 
is mythical throughout, describing how lire deities, {i.c. 
the organs of sense and the corresponding nature gods), 
produced by the Atman from the purusha, plunge into the 
ocean, suffer hunger and thirst, and then receive from the 
Atman mankind allotted to them as a domicile, in which 
they may enjoy food, which they are then however 
compelled to share with the demoniac powers of hunger 
and thirst. The “ well-being” also {i.e. probably “adapt¬ 
ability”) which in Taitt. 2. 7 is declared to be the 
essence of the universe, and (by means of a play on the 
words sukrita and svakrita) is deduced from the fact that 
the universe is only a self-manifestation of the Brahman 
who is essentially bliss, can only be regarded as the first 

> Maitr. 3. 2. 
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He who as the eternal creates the temporal, 

Himself pure bliss, as spirit creates the spirits, as one the many, 
He who, the wise, sees them dwell in himself, 

Fie alone and no other has etmaml peace. 


The concession which the first half of this verse makes to 
theism is relnwjted in the second half, and it is character¬ 
istic that in the reproduction of this verse in S'vet. 6. 13 
the second lialf is altered iu a thcistic sense :— 


He who by examination (sdM.yavh) and devotion (ij>^a) 

Knows this primeval one aa gotl, is freed from all fetters.^ 

A significant advance in the direction of theism and 
belief in providence is found in the thought which Is 
repeated from Kath. 5. 13 iu IsA 8, where it is said 
(word for word)“ T’he wise, thoughtful, all-comprehend¬ 
ing, self-existout one has assigned ends ydthdtathyato 
for all time.” The word ydthdtathyato, interpolated jater 
as the metre shows, giv&s evidence of a further advance 
upon the original verse; “in proportion to the quality,” 
i.e. aceording to {yaihd) the works of the individual soul, 
so.Xtathd) has the wise thoughtful one {kavir mantski) 
determined beforehand the ends (the fruit of actions, the 
doing and suffering of each soul). This is already, unless 
we have read too much into the verse, the part which 
Uvara plays in the later Vedanta. The works of the 
soul are the seed-corn, which in close correspondence with 
its quality is made to grow by god as the rain ; just as by 
the seed the plant, so by the works of the earlier existence 
the future life is determined both as regards its doing and 
its suffering. A clear distinction between these two is not 

' Accurding to some, the author here, as a foundation for his theism 
appeals to the atheistic Sdiikhya system 1 
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even in the later Vecliinta. in general this later 
Veddnta standpoint is anticipated by the S'vet&s'vatarii 
Upanishad, which in harmony with its theistic colouring 
depicts the atmnn as “ the overseer of actions,” * “ the only 
free one, who multiplies the one seed of many who are by 
nature free from actions,”* wlio apportions to each his 
qualities,* who executes justice, restrains the evil, allots 
good fortune,'* “who, himself colourless, but endowed 
abundantly with powers, assigns the numerous colours 
to appointed ends,”* who brings to maturity the actipns 
of the soul:— 

When every birth comes to iimturity witli hia being, 

Whatever is to ripen, he makes it all to grow ; 
lie as one, guides here all and each, 

Apportioning to each his peculiar gifts.® 

It is moreover characteristic of this Upanishad (which 
we compared above to a codex 'palimpsestus), that the 
ancient Upanishad thought ever and anon makes itself 
apparent through this elaborate theistic doctrine of re¬ 
compense ; by virtue of which it is God Himself who 
fetters Himself as soul to coutinually new forms cor- 
respouding to the actions that have been committed :— 

As soul he chooses many forms both gross 
And subtle, corresponding to his virtue; 

And that which bound him by the power of his work and of himself 
To this, binds him also to another.^ 

We see therefore the thinkers of the Upanishads, after 
they have wandered in obedience to the empirical determi¬ 
nation of their intellect, into realistic modes of repre¬ 
sentation, constantly returning to the original idealism. 

' S'vet. 6. 11. 

2 S'vet. a 12 ; in readily the sonl is actionle.'^s like the atinan, whirh it ii^. 
s S'vet. G. 4. “* S'vet. 6 . 6 . * B'vet. 4. 1. 

’ iSVet, 6. 5. ^ S'vet. 5. 12. 
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5, Cosmography of the Up>anishads 

The views that are found in the Upanishads with 
regard to the universe and its parts are scanty in detail, 
and possess little consistency. 

As concerns, to begin witJi, the geographical horizon, 
it is seen to be essentially limited by the ranges of the 
Ilinhtlaya and Vindhya on the north and south,^ and by 
the river basins and months of the Indus and Ganges on 
the west and east. Day is born in the ocean towards the 
east, night in the ocean towards the west.^ These 
streams, my dear sir, How in the east towards the 
morning, aij<.l in the west towards the evening; from 
ocean to ocean they flow (uniting together), they become 
cpen sea. ^ What lies beyond these limits appears to be 
unknown. Only in a quite late Upanivshad that is founded 
upfMi the Ram^iyana is mention made of LahbA in [sic) 
Ceylon and similar names. But even the country of the 
Indus appears as almost unknown. Nolde steeds are 
brouglit thence,' perhaps salt also;^ the people of 
Gandhara (west of the Indus, and south of Peshawar) 
appear in Ch^nd. 6. 14 as distant; the Brahman students 
penetrace in their wanderings as far as the Madras (on 
the Ilyphasis).^ Just as Y^jnavaikhya appears as the 
greatest personality in the Upanishads, so Janaka appears 
as tlie centre of the intellectual life of the court that 
surioimds him ; he is king of Videha (north-east of Patna), 
vhere in Brih. 3. 1. 1 the Brahmans akso of the Kurus 
and Pane alas (who dwell farther west, between the 
Ganges and the Jumna) gather together to the great 

« Brih. 1.1. 2. 

Chaud. 0. 10. 1 ; whether we are to think here with S'arikara in loc, of a 
retuni of the water of tlie aea into the rivers hy means of clouds and rain is 
m Tuew of the wording of thr text very questionable ; cp. Ch^nd. 2. 4. 1. 

" Bfimap<irvat. 43 . 45 . » ^ 1 ^3 

® Bph. 2. 4 . 12, 4 . 5 . 13 ; cp. Maitr. 6. 35. 7 3 3 3. 7, 1. 
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argumentative contest described in Brih. 3. 1-9. Together 
with these, reference is made to the courts of Aj4tas'atru, 
king of K4si (around Benares),' and of Jivala, king of the 
PailcAlas.* The Kekayas, on the upper course of the 
Hydraotes, as repositories of the knowledge stored up in the 
Upanishads, seem, to belong to the far north-west; whose 
king As'vapati imparts instruction on the Vais'v4nara to 
the six Brfihmans who approach him.® Apart from these, 
in the enumeration in Kaush. 4. 1 of the peoples who 
have sought the renowned Vedio scholar G^rgya Balilki, 
are named probably all the tribes who took an active part 
in the intellectual life of the period. They are these ;— 
the Usinaras, Satvans, and Matsyas, west of the Jumna; 
the Kurus and Paire'alas between the Jumiia and Ganges ; 
the Kas'is east of the latter, and still farther east the 
Videhas. No common name for the Aryan races or their 
country is found in the ancient Upanishads. In NMabindu 
12 for the first time Bhdratam varsham occurs as a name 
of Aryan India. The “ five races of five ” ^ appear to 
denote merely the indefinite multitude® of all the races 
of mankind. 

The earth is surrounded by water.® According to a 
late text, it has oceans, mountains, and seven islands or 
continents.’' The conception of heaven and earth as the 
two halves of the egg of the universe recurs.® A similar 
view appears to lie at the basis of the cosmography 
described in Brih. 3. 3. Here the same concentric 
arrangement holds in the universe as in the dilferent 
layers in an egg, viz.—(l) in the middle the (inhabited) 


^ Brih. 2. 1, Kaush. 4. 

Chdnd. 5. 3-10, Brih, 6. 2 ; for whom in Kaush. 1 C'itra Gaiigy&yana ia 
introduced. 

^ S'atap. Br. 10. 6. 1, Chaiid. 5. 11-24. 

jiaHc'ct panc'ajandh^ Brih. 4. 4. 17 ; cp. the remark there. 

^ cp. ^afic^amdam^ Allgemeine Einhituw^ p. 73. ^ Chand. 3. U. 6. 

^ Nyisimhap. 1. 2, 5. 2. * Chand. 3. 19. 
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world, (2) around this the earth, (3) around this again the 
sea. The world is in breadth 32 days’ journey of the 
chariot of the sun, the earth 64, the sea 128 ; according 
to which measurement the diameter of the egg of the 
universe would amount to 416 courses of the sun. 

There, i.e, where heaven and earth as the two layers of 
the egg of the universe meet one another, “ is a space as 
broad as the edge of a razor or the wing of a fly ” (between 
the two layers), through w'hioh access is obtained to the 
phice where tlie offerers of the horse-sacrifice are, i.e. 
piobably to the back of heaven ” {n^kiisyi% prishtham) 
mentioned in other passages as being “ free from suffer¬ 
ing,’ ' where according to Taitt. Ar. 10. 1. 52 union with 
Brahman is obtained,* but according to Vdj. Sariih. 15. 50 
recompense for good works, and the latter according to 
Mund. 1. 2. 10* is transitory. A second scheme of 
cosmography, though put forward by YAjfiavalkhya in 
Liih. 3. 6 in the same context, is irreconcilable with that 
mentioned in Brih. 3. 3. According to this theory the 
universe inwoven with the water is besides “inwoven and 
interwoven wdth ten other layers, i.e. is overlaid by them, 
oi, pel haps more correctly, is altogether surrounded by 
them. These ten layers (the worlds of the wind, the 
atmosphere, the Gandharvas, the sun, moon, stars, the 
gods, Indra, Prajapati and Brahman) recall the degrees of 
bliss of Brih. 4. 3. 33 and Taitt. 2. 8, as well as the 
stations of the way of the gods.‘ The diflerence is that in 
tliese, as we shall see later, measurements of time and space 
are co-ordinated together, exactly as in Chiind. 2 10 5 
similar terms are added together without consideration.* 
The prevailing view in the IJpanishads is the 

' ivikam—iia akam, diiinj. 2. 10. 6. 

» brahma mlokatd ; cp. also Mahiiriilr. i. 1, lo 21 es ’> 

»<-p. Kilth. .3. 1. , lu./i, b.i. o. 


»cp."aii Evil!' 'n Kaush. 1. .3. 
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which there are three world- 
regions, earth, air and heaven, to which Agni, V^lyu and 
Aditya correspond as rulersd The fragment' of a verse 
also which is inserted in Ch4nd. 8. 5. 3 is to be interpreted 
in this sense (that this is so is shown by Atharvav. 5. 4. 3 
also):— tritiyasydm ito dim. The reference is not here, 
as often elsewhere, to three heavens, but the words mean, 
—“ In the heaven, which is (reckoned) the third from 
here.” According to Ait. 1. 1. 2 the primeval watens 
extend above and below the three regions (earth, air and 
heaven). Brih. 3. 8. 4 teaches that all three are inwoVen 
in the tlk^s'a, as the latter in Brahman. Very often earth, 
air and heaven are denoted by the three mystic syllables 
of the sacritioe [vydhritis) hk4r, hhuvah, .war. In Taitt. 
1.5 a fourth mahas is added to them, denoting probably 
Brahman. Later, three higher worlds, yanai-, tajjas, and 
mtyam, were imposed above these four, and so the number 
seven was obtained, the first mention of which as far as 
our knowledge goes is in Mmrd. 1. 2. 3, and the first 
enumeration of them in Taitt. Ar. 10. 27-28. Later lists 
are given in Nlidabindu 3-4, Nrisimhap. 5. 6. In course 
of time a distinction was drawn between bhAr, hJnivah, 
svar, rnahas, jana{s), tapas, and saiyam as the seven 
upper worlds, and atala, pdfdla, vitala, svJala, ra.<sdtala, 
mahdtala, taldtala ^ as the seven lower. Even this number 
was exceeded, and in Atharvas'izas C nine lieavens, nine 
atmospheres, and nine earths are reckoned. 

The number also of the heavenly regions is differently 
given. Ill Chand. 4. 5. 2 four are enumerated (east, west, 
south and north; five in Brih. 3. 9. 20-24; six in Brih. 
4.2. 4, Chand. 7. 25; eight (four poles, and four intermediate 
between the poles) in Maitr. fi. 2, Ramap. 71-72, 87, 89. 

> Ch&nd. 1 . 3. 7 , 2 . 21 . 1, 3. 15. 5, Brill. 1. 2 . 3, 1 . 5. 4, 3. 0 . 8 , Pras'na 
5. 7, etc. 

2 Anuieya Up, 1 ; cp. Vetluntas^ra § 129. 
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Astronomical conceptions are only slightly developed 
in the Upanishads. Sun and moon enter principally into 
consideration, in so far as they form stations for the 
soul on its journey to the other world, a subject that will 
later demand treatment. If the texts of Ch4:ad. 4. 15. 5, 
5. 10. 2 are to be followed, the sun is nearer to us than the 
moon. The red white and black aspects of the sun depend, 
according to Chi^ud. 3. 1 f., on the juices of the difierent 
Vetlas dissolved in it. According to Chand. 6. 4. 2-8, sun 
and moon also, like everything else in the universe, consist 
of the three elements; the red in them of fire, the white 
of water, the black of earth. The sun moves in winter 
and .summer alternately for six months to the south and 
sis to the north.* It is disc-shaped (mandalam).^ The 
purusha of the .sun dwells therein, who is usually hidden 
by the rays,* but by these same rays is brought into 
connection with the purusha in tlie eye,*, or with the veins 
of the heart.® The moon is (as in Iligv. X. 85. 5) the 
soma cup of the gods, which is alternately drained by them 
and again filled;® on the other hand, the waxing and 
waning of the moon depend on the arrival of the dead 
therein and their return.^ The two conceptions are com¬ 
bined in Brih. 6. 2. 16. According to Brih. 1. 5. 14, 
the moon is Prajapati as pr&na, whose fifteen parts 
alternately disappear and are again restored. At an 
eclipse the moon is held in the jaws of All night 

long the moon holds on her course among the other con¬ 
stellation,s (nalcahatram), on which she depends like the 
Sdman on the Ric'.® The same 27 constellations are 
traversed, according to Maitr. 6. 14, by the sun on his 
yearly journey, and therefore on each of the twelve 

‘ ChAnd. 4. 15. 6, 6. 10. 1-3, Bfih. 6. 2. 16-16. 

* Rrili 9. 5 R Tv o o A 


’ Bi ili. 6. 5. 2. 5. 15, Is'a 16 
» OUnd. 5. 10. 4. 

* Chand. 8. 13. 1. 


♦ Brih. 6. 6. 2. » OhAnd. 8. 6. 2. 

’ Kaush I. 2, 2. 8; differently in 2 9. 

* OhAnd. 1. 6. 4. 
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i fi- aJcsha tras, i.e. nine quarters (rmvdrm'aka' 
ol'^hem are covered. Tiie planets {grahdh} are first 
mentioned in Maitr. 6. 16. In a very late text' their 
number is given as nine, and therefore together with sun 
and moon Rdhu and Ketu also (the head and tail of 
the dragon) are reckoned with them. S'ukra, Venus,® and 
S'ani, Saturn are especially mentioned witli RA.hu and 
Ketu.® Of movements affecting the cosmos there are 
mentioned in Maitr. 1. 4 :—“the drying up of great seas, 
shattering of mountains, oscillations of the pole-star 
(dhruva), straining of the ropes of the wind (which bind 
the constellations to the pole-star), sinkings of the earth, 
and overthrow of the gods from their place.” 

A.h curiosities of natural science we will cite further 
that the rain has its origin from the sun,* while heat 
occasions storm and rain,® just as indeed in men warmth 
draws forth sweat and heat tears of pain ;« also that accord¬ 
ing to Maitr. 6. 27 “ a piece of iron buried in the earth 
enters forthwith into the substance of the earth.” The 
anatomical and physiological views of the Upanishads will 
later on be discussed.® 


VIII. Brahman as Destroyer or the Universe 
1. I'he Kalpa Theory of the later Vedanta 

Before we trace in the Upanishads the development 
of the doctrine of Brahman as destroyer of the universe, 
it is worth while to glance at the theory of the later 
VedAnta, which is the result of this development. 
According to the VedAnta system, the actions of each life- 
history find their precisely equivalent recompense in the 

* Rftmottarat. 6. * Maitr. 7. 3. * Maitr. 7. 6. 

* Mahtoar. 63. 16, Maitr. 6. 37 ; cp. Maim 3. 76. * Chtod. 7. 11. 1, 

« Ohand. 6. 2. 3. ? Chap. XIL 6. 
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X succeeding life. Each life both in doing and in 
suffering is only the fruit of the actions of a preceding 
birth. Hence it follows that each existence always pre¬ 
supposes an earlier, that consec[uently no existence can be 
the first, and that the migration (sanisdra) of souls is 
maintained from all eternity. The absence of a beginning 
of the saiiisara (samsdrasya andditvam) is therefore a 
necessary consequence of the Vedfinta teaching ; and this 
is not only assumed by Gaudapfida^ and defended by 
Sankara, l)ut occurs also ^ilready in the sfitras of 
Badarayanay and is actually found in some of the later 
Upanishads.^ This absence of a beginning to the circuit 
of the souLV migration is in contradiction to the numerous 
creation theories of the Upanishads, which collectively 
teach a creation of the universe at one time, as is at once 
proved by the constantly recurring expression, ^‘At the 
beginning.^' ^ In order to assert the absence of a begin¬ 
ning of the saiiisara as demanded by their system, and yet 
to uphold the Upanishad doctrine of a creation, the theo¬ 
logians of the Vedfinta conceive the creation of the universe 
as an event recurring periodically from all eternity. The 
universe created by Brahman persists through an entire 
world-period {kalpa)^ after which it returns into Brahman, 
only to issue again from him ; since at each dissolution of 
the universe there are works of the soul that still survive, 
and these demand for their expiation a renewed existence 
and therefore a re-creation of the universe :— 

All living beings, 0 Kannteya, 

Kctiirn back into my nature 

At the end of the world; at the world’s beginning 
I re-create them anew,® 


^ M^ndtlk\ a-kariktl 4. 30. ^ 2. 1 35. 

* e.g. fearvop. 23 ; cp. the drasf ic description of Yogatattva 3~5. 

* cigre. Ait. 1. 1. 1, Chund. 3. 19. 1, 6. 2. 1, Brih. 1. 2. I, 1. 4.1. 10, 17 
5. 6. 1, Taiit. 2. 7. 1, Mailr. 2. G, 5. 2. 

* Bhag. Giii; 9. 7, cp. 8, 17-19. 
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For proof S'aakara relies, us perhaps Badarayana before 
him,^ on the verse in Rigv. X. 190. 3 :— 


S'A'i’^d-c'andi^amasau dhdtd yathdp’Arvam akalpayat^ 

in which according to the context ycithwpCivvct'fyi signifies 
only one after the other,” not as S'ankara maintains,^ ‘‘as 
before.” The other passage also, on which his theory rests ; 
—“ I will enter into these three divinities with this living 
self,”^ does not prove, as he believes, that the “ living self” 
existed already before the creation. This entire conception 
of a periodically recurring creation and destruction of the 
universe is still entirely foreign to the older Upanishads. In 
order to trace its origin we shall have to distinguish, (1) the 
return of individuals into Brahman, (2) that of the universe. 

2. Return of Individuals into Brahman 

The first starting-point of the conception of Brahman 
as destroyer of the universe is formed probably by the 
fact of death, which presents itself as the result of 
experience, and engages attention at all times, and there¬ 
fore also as early as that ancient period. After men 
had become accustomed to sec in Brahman the power 
which as prmyi brings forth and sustains life, it was an 
easy step to restore it to the same power “ when it 
wearies of bearing the burden,” and to see in Brahman 
as yrdna “ the cause of death and of life.” Therefore 
as early as Satap. Brah. 11. 3. 3. 1 we find it said: — 
“ Brahman handed over the creatures to death ; and in 
S atap. Brah. 13.7. 1. 1 again “ He sacrificed himself in all 
beings, and all beings in himself.” This thought is further 
expanded by the Upanishads. In Brih. 1. 2. 1 “death 
and hunger ” {mrityur, as andyd) figure as creators of the 
universe: — “all that he created he resolved to devour; 


^ 2. L 3tl 
^ Cliaud, 6. 3. 2. 


2 p. 495. 7. 

^ Taitt. Ar. 3. 14. 1-2, Atharvav. 11. 4, 11. 
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^se he devours {ad) everything, therefore is he the 
Aditi (the infinite).” And in Rrih. 1. 5. 3 PrajS^pati 
creates the all-embracing principles, maiias, speech and 
prana, as food for himself. In the words of Kath, 2. 25 :— 

He conpnmee both the Brahman and the warrior, 

As though they were bread soaked in the sauce of death, 

a poeticiil echo of passages of this kind seems to be before 
us. In Ghand. 1. 9. 1 it is said of the fi,kas'a (ether, 
space, as the symbol of Brahmau):—“ It is the 4kas'a 
whence all these creatures proceed, and into which they 
again descend.” And in Taitt. 3. 1 a diKstinotive mark 
of Brahmau is given ;—“ That in truth out of which 
these beings arise, by which they when they have arisen 
live, into which they at death again enter, that seek to 
know, that is Brahman.” In all these passages the 
reference is solely to the descent of individual beings 
into Brahman, not to that of the universe. So also in 
Mund. 1. 1. 7, where Brahman is compared to the 
spider, which sends forth the threads and draws them 
in again; and in Mund. 2. 1. 1, where living beings in 
their numerous kinds issue forth from the imperishable 
and enter into him again. In the same sense it is said 
of the S,tman in Mftnd. 1. 6;—“He is the cradle of the 
universe, for he is the creation and the end of living 
beings”; and in NMhy. 1 of Narhyana:—“All gods, all 
risliis, all metres, and all creatures originate solely from 
“ NAr4yana, and are lost in NS,rftyana.” We may compare 
also the beautiful verses of Culika 17-18 :— 


In him in whom this universe is interwoven, 
Whatever moves or is motionless, 

In Brahman everything is lost, 

Like bubbles in the ocean. 

In him in whom the living creatures of the universe 
Emptying themselves become invisible, 

They disappear and come to light again 
As bubbles rise to the surface. 
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Be passages also the doctrine of the disappearance 
of the universe in Brahman appears to be still unfamiliar. 
And therefore we must hesitate to find it with S'ankara 
in the mystical name Tajjaldn,^ discussed above; * since 
this idea is still foreign to all the rest of the Upanishads, 
and the conception of Brahman as the cause of the rise, 
continuance and disappearance of individual beings is 
sufficient to explain the term. Still less can we refer the 
words of V&j. Saihh. 82. 8, 

tasmin idam sam- ca vi- c ct eti sarvatn, 

to a dissolution and re-creation of the universe. Judging 
from the entire context, they signify only that the vein is 
“ the centre and circumference of the universe.” ® The 
case stands otherwise with the repetition of these words' 
in S'vet. 4. 11.‘ Here from their relation to the other 
passages of the S'vet. Up. they gain a new significance, 
which we now proceed to discuss. 

3. Return of the Universe as a Whole into Brahman 

Among the new and fruitful thoughts in which the 
S'vet. Up. is so rich is to be counted that also of the 
periodical dissolution and re-creation of the univer.se by 
Brahman. “He (Rudra as a personification of Bi’ahman) 
dwells in the creatures, and burning with fury at the 
end of time he as lord dashes to pieces all created 
things ”;'' he regulates all the aims of the creatures, 
“ until finally the whole is lost in him, who is the 
beginning.”® And we must understand similarly the 
words of Vaj. Samh. 32. 8 quoted above, when they recur 
in this connection U R is god, “in whom the universe 

' Cliraul. 3 . 14. ]. ]gof. 

•** cp. tlie translation, Allfjcueine I^jinleitnng Philostyphie des Veda^ p. 204. 

^ And in Mahanar. 1. 2, w hich is dependent upon it. 

® S'vet. 3. 2. e S'vet. 4. 1. 




^ S'vet. 4. 11. 
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^ fost and reappears (yasmm idam sam- ca vi- c'cc eti 
sarvarn). This process however of the creation and dis¬ 
solution of the universe is not unique, but is continually 
being repeated. In SVet. 5. 3 “ the god, who many times 
spreads forth one net after another in space and again 
draws it in,'^ is compared to a spider.^ The reason also 
for this periodically recurring re-creation of things is 
iiulicated in S'vet. 6. 3-4, where it is said, following upon 
a description of tlie work of creation :— 


That which he created he then takes back again, 
Becoming one with the being of being; 

In order then ... 

To begin afresli the work rich in the gims, 
Apportioning to each Uieir attributes. 


That it is only the souls actions which prompt the creator 
to “ apportion to each all their attributes (sarvdn blidvdn 
vmiyojayrt) is asserted by the immediately succeeding 
words: — 


Where they are not there action comes to nought, 
Thither he departs actionless, in reality another ; 


^6. where the hhdvas which constitute the empirical 
nature are destroyed by knowledge, actions come to 
nought, and a re-creation no longer takes place. 

The following passages from later Upanishads that 
treat of Brahman as destroyer of the universe are note¬ 
worthy :— 

“ Tt is he who, when the universe is dissolved, alone 
remains on the watch ; and it is he who then (again) from 
the depths of space wakens to life the pure spirits.'' ^ 

Wlien Eudra lies in the coils of the snake, then created 
things are a,bvSorbed into him. When he draws breath, 
the darkness arises, from tlie darkness water," etc. ; ^ cp. 


^ As in Mu^id. 1. 1. 7; cp. S'vet. 3. 1, 6. 10. 


' Maitr. 6. 17. 


^ Atharvaciras 6, 
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preceding passage :—“ He wlio consuming all the forces 
of life, while consuming them, as the eternal one gathers 
together and again evolves them,” etcd This passage may 
however also be understood of sleeping and waking. 

The fire that destroys the universe {samvm'tako ’gnih) 
is mentioned in Atharvas'ikha 1, and in the two reproduc¬ 
tions of this passage, Nrisiihliap. 2. 1 and Nrisiihhott. 3. 
We close with the beautiful verse Kaivalya I!), where he 
who knows himself as the 4traan speaks :— 

In mo the universe had its origin, 

In me alone the whole subsists, , 

Ill me it is lost,—this Brahman, 

TJie timeless, it is I myself I 


4. On the Origin of the Doctrine of the Dissolution of 
the Universe in Brahman 

Brahman is the womb whence all living beings proceed, 
and it was very natural to assume that they return at 
death into Brahman whence they have come forth ; for as 
Anaximander already says;—“that from which existing 
things originate, into it they necessarily also disappear.” 
Accordingly we see formulated, as was shown above, in 
the texts of the oldest Upanishads and even earlier, the 
doctrine of Braliman as destroyer of individual creatures. 
Thence has been developed fii-st in later times, from the 
S'vet&s'vatara Upanishad and onward, the doctrine of 
the periodical destruction of the universe by Brahman, 
precisely as the teaching of Heracleitus that all things 
come forth from fire (oSos /car®), and return into it { 0 S 09 
avco), signified originally a twofold process linked 
together everywhere in the universe in the rise and 
disappearance of individual creatures, which was then 
however generalised, whether by Heracleitus bimself or by 
his successors the Stoic.s, into a periodically recurring dis- 

^ Atharvac'iras 4. 
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lution of the universe in fire (iKirvowa-K) and recons 
tion out of it (BiaKoafirtai^), Of the causes which in Greek 
philosophy may have led to this goneralisation we learn 
nothing more precisely. In India to a great extent it 
gave support t^ the doctrine of recompense, inasmuch as 
the latter, us already shown, was only capable of being 
reconciled with the doctrine of a creation, if for the single 
creation uvught in the ancient Upanishads there was 
substituted an eternally recurring process, a re-creation 
of the universe occurring after each dissolution, and de¬ 
termined by the actions of the souls. On its very first 
appearance tin- doctrine of the dissolution of the universe 
is Connected with that of recompense, as is shown by the 
passages cproted above,* and especially Svet. 6. 4 (“ w'here 
they are not, there work comes to nought”). Whether 
however the original motive for the doctrine of the dissolu¬ 
tion and periodical reconstruction of the universe lay in the 
wish to in.-iintain, after the manner of the later Ved4nta, 
the traditional doctrine of creation side by side with the 
later doctrine of recompense: or only in the natural 
attempt to generalise the dissolution of objects, which 
experience .showed to be the case, into a universal 
dissolution,, jizst as the entire doctrine of a creation 
of the universe originally rested on a generalisation of 
the observed origin of individuals,—to decide this is 
perhaps not po.ssibie in presence of the, partial and 
ambiguous expressions of the S'vet. IJpauishad. 


IX. The Unreality of the Unxvp4rse 

1. The Doctrine of Mdyd as the Basis of all Philosophy 

When Kant in his inquiry into the capability of the 
human intellect drew the conclusion that the entire 

» p. 224 f. 
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u^p^erse, as we know it, is only appearance and not 
reality, he said nothing absolutely new, but only in more 
intelligible demonstrated form uttered a truth which in 
less intelligible shape had been in existence long before 
him ; which indeed as intuitive half-unconscious know¬ 
ledge had from the very beginning formed the basis of all 
philosophy. For if the objects of the universe were not, 
as Kant asserted, mere phenomena, but exactly as they 
appear to our consciousness in space and time had a real 
existence apart from that consciousness and in themselves, 
then an empirical discussion and inquiry into nature 
would lead to final and sufficient conclusions respecting 
the essence of things. In opposition to this empirical 
method of treatment philosophy from the very beginning 
has endeavoured to find the essential nature, or as it is 
usually expressed, the first principle of the universe. This 
search moreover always assumes the consciousness, even if 
still quite undefined, that this first principle, this essence 
of things, is not given already in the objects themselves, 
as they present themselves to our eyes in space and time; 
that, in other words, the entire aggregate of experience, 
external and internal, always shows us merely how things 
appear to us, not how they are in themselves. And the 
more definitely conscious the several schools of philosophy 
are of their proper function as opposed to the empirical 
science, the more clearly does this knowledge come to the 
front. This is the case in Greek philosophy, when 
Parmenides asserts the empirical reality to be mere 
show, or Plato to be mere shadows ^ of the true reality; 
and in Indian philosophy, when the Upanishads teach 
that this universe is i.ot the Atman, the proper “ self” of 
things, but a mere mdyd, a deception, an illusion, and 
that the empirical knowledge of it yields no vidyd, 
no true knowledge, but remains entangled in avidyd in 

^ liep. vii. i. 
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.jraiice. Since, the expreaaion indyd in this sense can 
pointed out only comparatively late, not earlier, that is to 
say, than S'vet. 4. 10, the theory has been propounded that 
we ought to recognise in this doctrine a secondary specula¬ 
tion only developed in course of time from the theory of 
the universe adopted in the Upanishads. We propose now’ 
to show that this is not the case, but rather that the older 


Sl 


the texts of the Upanishads are, the more uncompromisingly 
and expressly do they maintain this illusory character of the 
world of experience ; hut that this peculiar and apparently 
far-fetched idea is seldom expressed in absolute simplicity, 
and usually appears under forms which are completely ex¬ 
plained as an adoption of the empirical modes of knowledge 
which are natural to us all, and refuse to be shaken off. 


2 . The Doctrine of Mdyd in the Upanishads 
There are in the literature of the Upanishads some 
texts which, judged by all external and internal criteria, 
claim a higher antiquity than others; as for example 
the chapters of the Brihad&ranyaka Upanishad, where 
Yfi.jilavalkhya’s views of the universe are developed.^ We 
shall see how in these chapters more distinctly than iir any 
other place the doctrine of the sole reality of the Atman 
and the unreality of a manifold universe outside of the 
Atman is enunciated. First liowever w’e propose to show 
how, as early as the ancient Vedic philosophy that 
preceded the Upanishads, the seed was sown which by 
YAjnavalkhya, whoever he may have been, was developed 
into the great fundamental thought of the Upanishads, 
w’hich occupies the attention of all succeeding ages. 

We saw* how as early as the later hymns of the 
Rigveda the thought was introduced, which here as 
always marks the first step in philosophy, the tliought 

> Brib. -2. 4, and 3. 1-4. 5. 

s Allgem&ine Einleiturig u, Phikutyphie d. V^eda^ pp. 103-127. 
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existence. It involves, if only in germ 
and half unconsciously, the knowledge that all plurality 
—consequently all proximity in space, all succession in 
time, all interdependence of cause and effect, all contrast 
of subject and object— has no reality in the highest sense. 
When it is said in Rigv. I. 164. 46 : — ekam sad vi 2 )rd 
hahudkd vadanti, “ the poets give many names to that 
which is only one,” it is implied therein that plurality 
dex)ends solely upon words (“a mere matter of words," as 
it is said later),' and that unity alone is real. In the 
attempt also to define more closely this unity, as we have 
traced it through the period of the Hymns and the 
BrAhmanas, the thoiiglit more or less cleaily finds ex¬ 
pression that it is not plurality that is real, but only 
unity;—“ the one, besides which there was no other ” ; * 
“ the one, inserted into the everlasting nave, in which all 
living beings are fixed."® When also it is said:— “This 
entire universe is the purusha alone, both that which was 
and that which endures for the future,” * it is implied that 
in the entire universe, in all past and future, the one and 
only purusha is the sole real. The common people how¬ 
ever do not know this; they regard as the real not the 
stem, but “ that which he is not, the branches that conceal 
him” for that “in which gods and men are fixed like 
spokes in the nave,” the “ flower of the water ” {i.e. 
Brahman a.s Hiranyagarbha), “is concealed by illusion.”® 
This idealism, which denies the exi.stence of the manifold 
universe, gained strength and complete definition by the 
introduction and ever firmer grasp of the conception of the 

» OliAnd. 6. 1. 3. 2 Bigv. x. 129. 2. 

® Eigv. X. 82. 6. * Rigv. X. DO. 2. 

* asac'-c'hdkhd^n pratishtkantim^ Atharvav. X. 7. 21 ; cp. alao Dhy^nab. 10. 

® mdydy Atharvav. X. 8. 34 ; on passages like these, and the verse Bigv, 
VI. 47. 18, interpreted in a similar sense as early as Brih. 2. 5. 19 ,—itidro 
mdydhhdfi ’pururdpa^ %T<0,—the later introduction of the term mdyd into 
philosophy in SVet, 4. 10 may depend. 
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or self. This conception, as has often been poii 
out, is essentially negative, and to that end claims to strip 
olf from an object all that can be stripped from it, which 
therefore does not belong to the inalienable substance of 
its self, and is accordingly not-self. So long as only the 
fitman of an individual was taken into consideration, this 
not-self might perhaps be the sell of another individual, 
and consequently real; so soon however as the conception 
of the atman of the universe, the “ great omnipresent 
fitman,” ^ which is “ greater than heaven space and earth,” ® 
was attained,'that which as not-self was excluded from 
the fttman was by that very fact excluded from the sum 
of being, and therefore from reality. This cosmical S,tman 
moreover, which admits no reality outside of itself, was at 
the same time present, small as a grain of rice,” etc.,* 
whole, and undivided in a man’s own self; and this 
identity of the cosmical and the psychical principle was 
always visibly preserved by the word fitman the self in 
us is the pathfinder of the great omnipresent Atman.* It 
is precisely this thought that is the starting-point of the 
teaching of the Upanishads, as it recurs almost word for 
word in the first instance in one of the oldest texts, Brih. 
1. 4. 7 (which rests on the authority of Yfijnavalkhya, 
Brih. 1. 4. 3):—“ this therefore is the trace of the 
universe, which is the fitman here (in us), for in it man 
recognises the entire universe, . . . therefore is this dearer 
than a son, dearer than a kingdom, dearer than all else ; 
for it is closer than all, for it is this soul (atman).” 

A further amplification of this thought, which as 
already said goes back probably to the authority of 
Yfijnavalkhya, is found in the discourses of Yfijnavalkhya 
with hio wife Maitreyi, the high antiquity of which is 
testified both on internal grounds and by the double 


* Taitt. Brfth. 3. 12. 9. 7. 
> S'atap. Brfth. X. 6. 3. 


* S'atip. Brah. X. 6. 3. 

< Taitt. Brail. 3. 12. 9. 7. 
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nsion of it, in two collcctiona which antedate our 
Upanishad, and were first united with it at a later periodd 
Yftjnavalkhya begins his instruction with the sentence ; — 
“ In truth, not for the husband’s sake is the husband 
dear, but for the seifs sake is the husband dear.” The 
same is then asserted, with constant repetition of this 
formula, of wife, sons, kingdom, Brtihnian and warrior 
castes, world-regions, gods, living creatures, and the 
universe; they are all dear, not on their own account, 
but for the sake of the self. By the self is to be under¬ 
stood here, as the conclusion of the paragraph shows,* 
the consciousness, the knowing subject within us. And 
the thought is that all objects and relations of the 
universe exist for us, and are known and loved by us 
only in so far as they enter into our consciousness, 
which comprehends in itself all the objects of the universe, 
and has nothing outside of itself. Therefore it is said 
fu'ther :— “ The self in truth we should comprehend, 
should reflect upon, 0 Maitreyi. He who has seen, heard, 
comprehended and known the self, by him this eutuc 
universe is known.” As the notes of a drum, a conch- 
shell, or a lute have no existence in themselves, and ctui 
only be received when the instrument that produces them 
is struck, so all objects and relations of the universe are 
known by him who knows the 3.tman.® In. che S,tmarj as 
the knowing subject space with all its contents is inter¬ 
woven ; * all the heavenly regions are its organs;' tlie 
universe of names forms and works, “although it is 
threefold is one, that is the htman”; he is the immortal, 
which is concealed by the (empirical) rf.ality,'' he is the 
reality of reality from him spring forth, as sparks from 

1 Brih. 2. 4 and 4. 6 ; cp. Densaen, Upaii.y pp. 376-378. 

2 Brih. 2. 4. 14. ® Brih. 2. 4. 7-9. 

* Brih. 3. 8. 11, 4. 4. 17. * Brih. 4. 2. 4. 

® amritam satyena channa/rriy Brih. 1. 6. 3. 

^ mtyasya satyanij i.e. that of the reality which is truly real. 
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ire, all the vital spirits, all worlds, all gods, all 
living creatures;^ in him they all are fixed, like spokes 
in the nave of a wheel;* “he oversteps in sleep this 
universe, and the forms of death”;® only “as it were” 
he plans and movesonly “as it were” is there a 
duality;® only “as it were” does another exist;* he 
stands as spectator alone and without a second; ’’ there 
is in no wise a plurality : ®— 


In thought should it be heeded, 
Here ie no plurality anywhere; 

By dtjath is he bound fast to death 
Who here contemplates plurality. 


The passages quoted belong almost entirely to the 
oldest Upanistiad literature that we possess, and thus 
we meet, not for the first time in the later stream of 
this literature but equally at its beginning, a distinct 
entirely self-consistent idealism, connected with the 
name of Yftjnavalkbya, and according to which the 4tman, 
ie. the knowing subject, is the sustainer of the universe 
and the sole reality; so that with the knowledge of the 
4tman all is known. This thought which first makes its 
appearance in the discourses of Y4jflavalkhya in the 
Brihadriranyaka is never again surrendered, and dominates, 
it is true with certain empirical modifications of which 
it will be necessary subsequently to treat, the entire 
development of the doctrine of the Upanishads up to 
its conclusion with Badar4yana and Sankara. In the 
Upanishads we find it appearing in difl'erent forms. Thus 
upon it depends the question, which stands at the com¬ 
mencement of the Mimd. 1. 3:—“What is that, most 
worthy sir, with the knowledge of which this entire 


* Bpli. 2. 1. 20. 

* mrityo nlpdni, Bfili. 4. 3. 7. 

* B|ib. 2. 4. 14. 


» Brih. 2. 6. IS. 
* Brih. 4. 3. 7. 

8 Brih. 4. .3. 31. 
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te becomes known.” Tlie same question moreove’’ 
ack to Brih. 2. 4, 5 (and 1. 4. 7), forms also the" 
stajcting-point of a text so old as C'band. 6. 1. 2 : — “ Have 
you then sought for the instruction according to which 
(even) the unheard becomes (already) heard, the uncom- 
prehcnded comprehended, the unknown known ?” The 
expressions s'rutam, matam, vijfidtam recurring here 
already in the same form suggest a dependence of this 
passage on Brih. 2. 4. 5. In another way also we seem 
to be able to render this dependence very probable. We 
have already above found the Ch^ndogya Upanishad 
reproducing word for word the passage in Brih. 3. 8. 9 
touching the 4tman as holding apart the phenomenal 
forms of the universe, as it was condensed in the descrip¬ 
tion of the §.tman as “ the bridge that holds apart from 
one another,” and betraying its dependence on the first 
passage by the fact that it no longer correctly interprets 
the meaning of the repeated words, since immediately 
after it represents the bridge separating the phenomenal 
forms of the universe as a bridge uniting the present world 
with the next. The case is exactly similar when the 
assertion of Bpih. 2. 4. 5 that with the knowledge of the 
&traan all is known reappears in ChAnd. 6. 1. 2 in the 
request for the instruction by which even that which is 
still unheard, uncomprehendcd, unknown becomes already 
heard, comprehended, known. For the true answer to 
this request clearly consists in the fact that, as Brih. 
2 . 4. 5 and Mund. 1. 1.3 agree in stating, with the 
knowledge of the 4tman all is known. The author 
however of Ch4nd. 6. 1 f. does not give this answer, 
but develops instead of it his theory of the three 
primitive elements, heat water and food, with the 
knowledge of which everything in the universe is known, 

^ B|-ih. 4. 4. 22 :— esha setm vidhcvrarja* esMm lokdmSm asambhsddya; cp. 
#a setur vidJifitir eshdm lokdndm asan\hb^ddyay Ohand, 8 . 4. 2. 
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lause it is only a compound of these;' and further, in 
the three similes of the (white) clay, the (red) copper, 
and the (black) iron,® this tracing back of the white red 
and black element in things to water heat and 
food is already foreshadowed. The author therefore 
has failed to understand the meaning of the request for 
that with the knowledge of w’hieh all is knowji [i.e. for 
the one §,tman); or rather, has intentionally altered it, 
and that in a sense which, while he sees the unchangeable 
not only in the “ one without a second,” hut in his triple 
classification also into hetit, water and food, abandons the 
monism of the doctrine of the Upanishads and arrives 
at a triad of invariable essences combined in unity, 
thereby laying the earliest foundation for the Shiikhya 
doctrine of prahriti and the three gunas combined in it. 
Otherwise and apart from this resolution of the unity 
into a triad, ho holds fast to the fundamental ,oropo,sition 
of ysjfiavalkhya, asserting that all change is “ a mere 
matter of words, a simple name,” and that in truth there 
are only heat, water and food,® although these la.st 
also, according to his own theory,^ are merely trans¬ 
formations of the “ one without a second.” Therefore as a 
matter of inference in any case the qualification “ depend¬ 
ing on words and a mere name ” wmuld seem to imderlis 
his judgement. All t]u.s shows that here the fundamental 
monist ic position of YAjnavalkhyahas been taken over from 
tradition, but its bearing is no longer perfectly understood. 

VVe meet further on with the same fundamental 
principle of the solo reality of tlie Atman (the knov/ing 
subject) and the unreality of all else, when it is said in 
Taitt. 2. 6 of the empirical reality :—“ for this men call 
reality ”; and when in Ait. 3. 3 it is explained that all 
the phenomena of the universe are “ guided by conscious- 


> Chiind. 6. 4. 
* Chand. C. 4. 


* Very diflferent from the similes of Bpili. 2. 4. 7 f. 
^ Ch&nd, 6. 2. 
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founded in conscionsness ”; and when in Kaush. 3, 8 
the proposition “ this also is still a plurality ” is interpreted 
to mean that as the spokes in the nave so “ the elements 
of being are fixed in che elements of consciousness, and 
the elements of consciousness in the prAna,” seeing that it is 
the self of consciousness and bliss, undeeaying and immortal. 

In later Upanishads we have to note that the 
emphatic denial of plurality in the verse quoted from 
Biih. 4. 4. 19 is repeated and amplified in the verses 
K4th. 4. 10-11; and that finally, in S'vet. 4. 10, the 
advance of the realistic spirit of the S4hkhya is opposed 
by the assertion that the whole of praknti is rhere 
mdyd. Faithful to the fundamental principle of 
Yftjfiavalkhya, the Is'^ Upanishad. in its opening words 
requires us “ to sink the universe in God,” and adds to 
the denial of plurality in verses 12-14 the denial of 
change. Muiid. 1. 1. 3 makes inquiry, as has been shown, 
for the dtman as that with the knowledge of which all 
is known. M4ndukya 7 describes the atman as “ effacing 
the entire expanse of the universe, tranquil, blissful, free 
from duality.” And even the late Maitr. Up. 6. 24 
explains the proposition that all plurality is mere appear¬ 
ance by the brilliant comparison of the dtman with an 
ald,lac'akram, a spark which, made to revolve, appears 
as a fiery circle. An expansion of this illustration is 
given by Gaudapdda in the Mdndfikya Kdrikd 4. 47-52; 
and this entire work is in general an eloquent exposition 
of the thought of the sole reality of the atman, which 
is traced back to the oldest Upanishad texts, and is 
thenceforward uninterruptedly maintained, 

3. The Doctnne of Mdyd as it is presented under 
Empirical Forms 

The philosophy of Ydjfiavalkhya, as it meets us in 
the Brihad. Up., can be comprised in the sentence :—The 
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{itman is the knowing subject in us. Hence it follows 
immediately :—(l) That the 4tmaa, as the knowing 
subject, is itself always unknowable ; (2) that there is not 
and never cm be for us reality outside of the fitman (a 
universe outside of our consciousness). Both consequences 
are recognised and clearly stated by Y^jnavalkhya ; they 
mark the climax of the philosophical conceptions of the 
Upanishads, the first for theology, the second for cos¬ 
mology ; and together they seem to bar any further pro¬ 
gress in philosophical thought. The inquiring mind of man 
could not however rest here ; in spite of the irnknowable- 
ness of the ktmm, it proceeded to treat the atman (ie. 
God) as an object of knowledge; and in spite of the 
unreality of the universe outside of the htman it proceeded 
to concern itself with the universe as though it were real. 
This gives rise in theology to numerous methods of repre¬ 
senting the 4tman by the help of metaphor, and these, 
though they are based upon an inadmissible drawing of 
the 4tman down into the sphere of human knowledge, 
play around the accepted fundamental dogma of the un¬ 
knowableness of the Utman, and, are resolved again into it. 
And the result of this very application of the categories 
of empirical knowledge beyond their rightful limits is that 
in the cosmology the traditional pantheistic, cosmogonistic 
and theistic ideas re-assert themselves even subsequent 
to the knowledge of the sole reality of the fitmau ; while 
they endeavour in various ways to bring a firm convic¬ 
tion of the reality of the external universe, such as is 
derived from the empirical capacity of the intellect, into 
harmony with this fundamental doctrine of the sole reality 
of the atman. The fundamental doctrine is thus clothed 
in the empirical forms of knowledge which are innate 
within us and assert their right; while the metaphysical 
dogma is gradually more and more superseded by empirical 
intellectual methods. In tills way is originated a series 
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ceptions which, following xip what has already been 
said, we propose here at the close briefly to survey ; 
they remodel the original idealism into the theories of 
pantheism, cosmogonism, theism, atheism and deism. 

(.1) Idealism . — The ktmmx is the sole reality; with 
the knowledge of it all is known; there is no plurality 
and no change. Nature which presents the appearance 
of plurality and cliange is a mere illusion (mdyd). 

(2) Pantheism .— The fundamental idealistic view, 
whose originality and high antiquity is certified by the texts 
of Y^jfiavalkhya, unites with the conviction of the reality 
of the external universe, founded on the empirical view, to 
form the doctrine which occupies the largest place in the 
Upanishads. 'i’he universe is real, and yet tJie iitman is the 
sole reality, for the fttman is the entire universe. We may 
describe this theory as pantheistic, although in its origin it 
is very different from modern pantheism, I'he pantljeism 
of the later philosophy has been developed as an inevitable 
consequence from the theism of the Middle Ages ; the 
pantheism of the Upanishads is founded on the attempt 
to assert the doctrine of the sole reality of the 4tman over- 
against the obtrusive reality of the manifold universe. 
The Upanishads find a peculiar pleasure in identifying the 
atman as the infinitely small within us with the Utman 
as the infinitely great outside of us. 

(8) Qosmogonism . —The identity of the dtman and the 
universe could never be more than a mere assertion. In 
order to make it intelligible, a further step was necessary 
which transformed empirical methods of regarding things 
into metaphysical by substituting for an identity, perpetu¬ 
ally asserted but never comprehensible, the relation of 
causality that experience had made familiar, and by 
conceiving the dtman as cause, which produced the uni¬ 
verse from itself as effect. It then became possible to return 
to the old cosmogonies, and to revive them on the basis 



of the originally antagonistic; IJpanishad doctrine. After 
creating the universe the 4tman enters into it as soul. 
By this definition the doctrine that the fttman, i.e. the 
self, the soul in us, is identical v/ith tlie first principle of 
all things, is brought into harmony with the doctrine of 
a creation of the universe out of the Atman. 

(4) Theism .—The doctrine that the Atman created the 
universe, and then as soul entered into it, is not yet theism. 
This step is first taken when a distinction is drawn between 
the Atman as creator of the universe and the Atman entering, 
into the c.reation, i.e. between the supreme and the indi¬ 
vidual soul. They are opposed, at first insensibly, as light 
and shadow,* then with ever-increasing clearness, until the 
complete theism of the SVetAs'vatara Upanishad is attained. 
Tt is characteristic of this work that, side by side with its 
proper theism, all the preliminary steps are retained. 

(5) Atfieism .—By this separation of God and the soul 
the existence of God himself was brought into question. 
The soul was contrasted with him, existed therefore in¬ 
dependently and apart from him. The sole function 
remaining for God was to fashion forth material nature as 
the arena of recompense for the actions committed by the 
independent souls. It was only necessary to transfer the 
powers needful for this purpose to matter itself, and God 
as creator of the universe would be superfluous. Hence¬ 
forward there exist only souls (purusha), burdened with 
their actions and receiving recompense from birth to 
birth, and the primitive matter [prakriti), which evolves 
from itself perpetually anew the stage for this recompense. 
This is the transition from the Vedanta doctrine of the 
Upanishads to the SAhkhya system, the origin of which 
from the Upanishad teaching will be more closely con¬ 
sidered in the next chapter. 

(6) Deism .—When from considerations of practical 

* Kftfch. 3. 1. 
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renience there is attached to the a.thei3tic S4hkhya 
teaching, in a purely external manner and without affect¬ 
ing the essentia! principles of the system, the doctrine of 
a personal god, there is produced the Yoga system, which 
will be (iiscussed later, and which is rather deistic than 
theistie. It is distinguished from the deism of later times 
by the fact that the latter had endeavoured to find a safe 
method of eliminating from the natural order of things 
God who had been retained only nominally as cause of 
the universe; while the Yoga was concerned to restore the 
conception of God already eliminated in the Shhkhya to 
a systems which had been devised without it. The two 
methods lead to the same result. The system stands by 
itself; and the conception of God is preserved side by side 
with it, but exerts no further influence on its teaching. 


X. The Origin of the SInkhya System 

1. Brief Survey of the Doctrine of the Sdhkhya 

The rise of the Shukhya system, the authorship of 
which is attributed to the entirely mythical Kapila, is 
one of the most difficult and obscure problems in the 
region of Indian philosophy. Our previous investigations 
will enable us to face this question from the right 
standpoint. It will be shown that the SMkhya in all its 
component parte has grown out of the VedSnta of the 
Upanishads, and is nothing more than an extreme carrying 
out of the realistic tendency, whose appearance and 
gradually increasing influence we have already traced 
within the .limits of Upanishad teaching itself, in the 
panthei.stic co.smogoui3tic and theistie changes of the 
fundamental idealistic view. We premise a brief summary 
of the leading points of the later Stokhya teaching, since 
this is essential for the understanding of what follows. 
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fondamental conception and ultimate assumption 
of the system is the dualism of prakriti (nature) and 
'put'usha (spirit). There exist together with and in one 
another from eternity two entirely distinct essences, but 
no attempt even is made to derive them from a higher 
unity or to trace them back to it. 

(1) The purmha, already existing from the first as a 
plurality, the knowing subject, as it is disengaged from 
and contrasted with all that is objective. 

(2) The prakriti {pradhdnam), comprising ever}^'tbing 
that is not purusha or subject, everything therefore which 
in any way has merely an objective existence, whether it 
is still undeveloped {avyaktam, natura naturans), or 
already developed {yyaktam, natura naturata). 

Purusha and prakriti, subject and object, are closely 
connected together from eternity, or rather appear to be 
so, and the sufferings of existence are dependent on this 
apparent connection, the removal of which the S4hkhya 
system sets before itself as its proper aim. 

This object is attained as soon as t]xQ purusha re¬ 
cognises its entire distinctness (viveka) from the prakriti. 
This separateness has existed in fact from the beginning, 
but unknown to itself; when once this knowledge has been 
gained, none of the sufferings of the universe are any 
longer its sufferings. But they are also no longer those 
of prakriti, since all the latter’s sufferings, as soon as it 
ceases to be “ reflected” in the purusha, or “ enlightened” 
by him, are no longer experienced and consequently are 
no longer sufferings. Deliverance is found in the dissolu¬ 
tion of this bond between purusha and prakriti, which has 
an only apparent existence from eternity. For the 
purusha this consists merely in its ceasing to illuminate 
the sufferings of prakriti; for prakriti, on the other hand, 


in that its 


sufferings 


are no longer illuminated, con¬ 


sequently are no longer experienced, and therefore cease 
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to be Bufferings. .Deliverance is therefore an event which 
does not concern the purusha (to it nothing happens), but 
the prakriti; whence is derived the assertion, strange at 
first sight, that “ not the purusha, but the prakriti only is 
fettered, is a wanderer, and delivered.” ^ 

This process of deliverance is to be conceived as in¬ 
dividual. There are a multitude of purushas existing from 
the beginning. Some of these attain to knowledge, others 
do not; the prakriti which is attached to the one gains 
deliverance, but not that Avhich is bound to the other. 
The inference is that for prakriti also the process 6f 
deliverance is not cosmieal but psychical and individual. 
The plurality of purushas involves a plurality if not of 
the prakriti, yet of that element in it which enters into 
activity. Behind the prakriti again, individualised as the 
Uhgam, stands the universal cosmieal prakriti, of which 
no further mention is made. In any case, the entire 
process, which we have now to describe, is to be conceived 
as repeated for each individual purusha, and therefore as 
psychical and individual. 

The prakriti, in ordet to bring about in the purusha 
the recognition of its distinctness, and therewith its own 
release, unfolds itself repeatedly before the eye of the 
purusha. Since the purusha is individual, the self¬ 
unfolding of the prakriti, which ceases in the case of the 
purushas that have been delivered, but is perpetually 
renewed in the case of the imprisoned ones until they 
gain deliverance, must be conceived as individual. It 
consists in the evolution of the Mahdn (the Buddhi, “ the 
great,” “ the consciousness ”) from the prakriti, of the 
Ahankdra (the ‘'1-maker”) from the Mahdn, and from 
the Ahankdra on the one hand manas and the ten 
indriyas (the organs of knowledge and of action), ami on 
the other hand the five tamndtras (subtle elements), and 

^ Sdiikliya-karik^ 62 . 
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ly the five hhMan (elements). The follow- 
serve to mark the relation :— 


Frakriti H Purusha 



5 BMtas. 


The eighteen first products of prakriti, Miz.— mahdn, 
ahahkdra, manas, indriyas, and tanmdtras, form the 
subtle body, which surrounds the soul, and accompanies it 
on all its wanderings. It is termed lingam, becau.se it is the 
“ mark ” l)y wliich the different purushas are distinguished ; 
for in themselves these collectively are mere knowing sub- 
iects and nothing more, and would consequently be com¬ 
pletely identical and indistinguishable, if they had not 
their proper Uhgas (empirical characteristics), differing 
from one another. aIi lifigas of course originate from the 
one prakriti; l>ut the latter consists of the three gurias 
(best translated “factors”; cp. gunayaM, “to multiply”) 
sattvam (the light, clear, intellectual), rajas (the active, 
strenuous, emotional), and tamas (the dark, gloomy, inert), 
and the different qualities of the lihgas depend upon the 
different combination of the three gunas. The proportion 
of the three gunas in the lingam appears to vary, and to 
this cause arc due the fifty hM vas or states of the lingam. 

Every life-history is a new self-unfolding of the prakriti 
before the purusha concerned by means of the lingam. 
From the t;mmatra8 contained in the lingam arise (afresh. 
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must suppose, nt each self-unfolding, each life- 
history) the bhMas or gross elements (ether, wind, fire, 
water, earth). The consequence is (1) that each purusha, 
as it has its own lingam, possesses also its own gross world 
of matter, arising out of it; and (2) that for the purusha 
which has gained deliverance, since there is no further 
unfolding of the liiigam, no gross world of matter any 
longer exists. So that the S4hkhya system also is 
essentially idealistic, strenuous opponents as its inter¬ 
preters arc of the idealism of the Buddhists. 

Certainly behind the individual unfoldings of prakriti 
by mahan, ahankdra, manas, etc., there mi^^t exist a 
corresponding general unfolding of a cosmical mahan, 
ahahMra, manas, etc. Yet this thought occurs quite 
incidentally, plays no part, and seems like a forced conces¬ 
sion to realism. It is impossible in fact to see what 
purpose it would serve, since each lingam evolves from 
itself afresh in each life-history the five gross elements, 
and therefore the external world of matter. 

The original purpose of the system appears to have 
been different. The entrance of the ahankdra or “ I- 
maker” into the order of development points to this, and 
is only intelligible if it is in it that tiie transition lies from 
an evolution that is universal and cosmical to one that i.s 
psychical. The prakriti common to all is undoubtedly 
cosmical, and the huddhi also seems to be cosmic^al, as 
its name mahan, “ the great,” indicates, as the intelligence 
that issues from the unconscious and sustains the pheno¬ 
menal universe; ^ a psychical offshoot of it however as indi¬ 
vidual buddhi is introduced into the liiigam. The essential 
element of the lingam is therefore the ahankdra, as the 
principle of individualisation, fi'om which are derived on 
the one hand the individual intelligence {manas and the 
indriyas), on the other band the tanmdtras, and from 

^ The Hiranyagarhlia of the Vedanta. 
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the latter the gross elements, renewed for each individual. 
When finally the interpreters justify th’e series huddhi, 
ahankdra, manas by pointing out that the manas frames 
the ideas, the ahankdra approi^riates them to itself 
individually, and the huddhi stamps them as resolves 
(adhyavamya), a dependence of the huddhi on ahankdra 
and manas would be inferred ; which again would lead us 
to expect precisely the reverse genealogical succession. 

The more closely this system is investigated the more un¬ 
satisfactory and incomprehensible from a philosophical point 
of view will it be found to be. The whole becomes intelligible 
for the first time when we regard it as the final resultant and 
the blending together of a series of very heterogeneous ideas, 
which have been handed down from earlier times, and the 
origin of whicli we propose now to point out in detail. 


2. Origin of Dualism 

As there can be, to use popular language, only one 
God and no more, so it is involved in the nature of a 
philosophical principle to be a unity, from which the 
variety of the phenomenal universe is derived. Tt follows 
that monism is the natural standpoint of philosophy, and 
wherever dualism has appeared in its history it has 
always been the consequence of antecedent stress and 
ditficulty, and as it were a symptom of the wane of the 
philosophising spirit; just as the dualism of Empedokles, 
Anaxagoras and Democritus was occasioned by the 
appar-eutly irreconcilable opposition of the doctrines of 
Heracleitus and Parmenides, and the dualism of Descartes 
had its ultimate source in tlie unnatural separation of the 
abstract and the concrete representations {cogitatio and 
extensio), which began with Plato and Aristotle. In a 
similar way the dualism of the Sahkhya doctrine also cannot 
be regarded as a primitive view of nature; for how should 
two principles like purusha and prakriti, distinct from 
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last, be accidentally lighted upon in infinite space 
and infinite time, and further be so marvellously suited 
to one another that they could unite to evolve a 
universe ? The result attained is rather to be conceived 
as tlie consequence of a natural disintegration of the 
doctrine of the Upanishads, as we propose now to show. 

Tlie thought of the Upanishads in its pantheistic form 
asserted, as above shown, that Brahman created the 
universe and then as soul entered intei it.^ The individual 
soul is in no respect different from Brahman, but is very 
Brahman complete and entire. Individuality as much 
as the plurality of souls is mere appearance. This 
appearance however is transfonned into reality as the 
method of empirical knowledge gains ac(!eptance. Pan¬ 
theism becomes theism, according to which the individual 
soul makes its appearance over-against the supreme soul 
with a reality of its own, and the result is the plurality 
of individual souls,—the first dogma which divides the 
Sahkhya from the Vedftnta, and consequently the fir.^t 
reductio ad ahsnrdum of this theory of the universe. 
For the soul remains as before, in accordance with 
Yajhavalkhya’s teaching, the knowing subject. A 
plurality of knowing subjects! What philosojjhical mind 
can admit this thought ? The knowing subject i.s in me 
{aliam brahma asmi) and nowhere else, for everything 
beside me is object, and for this very reason not subject. 

A further consequence of theism is atheism. The divi¬ 
sion of the atmau into supreme and individual souls mu.st 
lead to the destruction of the one branch, the supreme 
soul, since it had derived its vital force solely from the 
Atman existing in me, which indeed alone exists. After 
its .separation from the latter it could only with difficulty 
be maintained at all. No more was necessary than to 
transfer the creative faculties (the gicmis, viz.— sattvam, 

^ tat srishlvd tad eva anujprdvU'aty Taitt. 2. 6. 
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and tamas) to matter itself, and God becai 
fluous. The SVet. Up. protests in vain 
tho irruption of the realistic tendency, in vain asserts 
that it is the divine power that lies hidden in its own 
guuas,^ that the threads of the web of the pradhdnas 
proceed only from God,* that indeed the entire prakriti is 
only an illusion wrought by God.* When the existence of 
God was no longer certified by my A.tman, the attestation 
of him in general ceased to be sufficiently strong to prevent 
his being abandoned by the unscrupulous realism of the 
SS.hkhya ; and in this way from the ancient trinity (god, 
universe, and soul), which was in reality a unity,^ the 
dualism of jyf'Oikriti and purusha, originated. Nothing 
further could then be determined as to their origin, or 
how they came to be so suited to one another as to be 
able to combine for a common end, as the strong man 
blind and the lame man with sight.* 


3. O-ngin of the FA'olutionary Series 

As early as the cosmogonj^ of the Rigveda there usually 
appears at the head of the development of the universe a 
triad of principles, in so far as (1) the primal being evolves 
from out of himself, (2) primitive matter, and himself 
takes form in the latter as (3) the first-born of creation.® 
This series of the three first principles, which becomes 
more and more typical, is the ultimate basis of the 
three highest principles of the Sahkhya,-—(1) purusha 
(2) prakriti, and (3) mahdn (huddhi); except that the 
purusha, in consequence of its division into supreme and 
individual souls, and the consequent inevitable destruction 
of the first (the primal being), continues to exist only in 

>S'vet. 1.3. S'vet. e. 10. 

* S'vet. 4, 10, 'tndydm tu prakntivi vulyddy nidyinam tu r.iahes'vnram, 

* S'vet. 1. 7. 12, etc. « vS^nklivT-kririka 21. 

^ Hiranijagarbhay BraJwidn; sup. p. 182 f. 
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•ivatives, the individual souls. And these last as su 
no longer a first principle, but, as was shown in the 
previous section, appear in co-ordination contrasted with 
the pralqriti. An early foreshadowing of this view may 
be found already in Brih. 1. 4. 6, when it is said : — “ This 
only, food and eater, is this entire universe.” These words 
are at any rate interpreted of prakriti and purusha in the 
oldest exposition of the S&hkhya philosophy known to 
us ^ in a chapter which by the direct contrast it sets up 
between j)urusha and prakriti opposes itself not only to 
the teaching of the LTpanisharls, even where a tendency 
towards the Sfi,hkhya is already observable, but also to 
the remaining parts of the sfime Upanishad.® This origin 
of the three highest principles of the Sfihkhya explains 
also the phenomenon which was formerly unintelligible, 
that the intellectual element, after having been assigned 
to the purusha (the knowing subject), and therefore 
apparently dismissed, re-appears on the objective side 
as buddhi or mahdn, i.e. “ the great.” This term appears 
(as far as we know) in all the passages where the gender 
can be determined to be masculine,* and is found as early 
as the Upanishads. So perhaps in the verse quotation 
Kaush. 1. 7 in the form rishir hrahmarnayo mahdn ; as 
the mahdn dtmd of K4th. 3. 10, 13 and 6. 7 ; as the 
agnjah punisho mahdn of BVet. 3. 19, understanding 
the expression to mean “ the first arisen great purusha,” 
and therefore identifying it with the hiranyagarhha of 
3. 4, 4. 12, the rishih kapilah agre jn'asiitah of 5. 2, the 
jhah sarvagah of G. 17, and the Brahman of 6. 18, to 
whom the primal being delivered the Vedas, and from 
whom ancient wisdom has issued forth in 4. 18. It is, as 
a comparison of these passages proves, Hiranyagarhha, 



' Maitr. 6 . 10 . 2 5 . 2 and 6 . 11-13. 

’ It occurs mostly in compounds as riutiuul-ddi, makit-tattmm, "the 
esBence of the great. ‘ 
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first-born in Rigv, X. 121 from the primeval waters, the 
intelligent principle of the universe, the mind as sustainer 
of the phenomenal universe, which divested of mythological 
form comes forth in the Sftnkhya as the mahdn, the cosmical 
hvddhi, from the prakriti. From this in turn the 
ahankdra as the individual principle is evolved, on whicli 
again depend the individual organs of knowledge (manas 
and indriyas), and their objects {tanmdtras, hhiltas). By 
its entrance into the iiiigam (the psychical organism) tire 
inaldln or buddhi acquires a psychical significance as the 
organ of judgement by the side of its original cosmical 
meanino;. 


At the basis of the entire formation of this aeries 
appears to be the thought that evolution from the 
primeval being adopts the same order as the return into 
it, only in a reverse direction. Now the Upanishads teach 
a threefold return into Brahman,—(1) in sleep, (2) in 
death, and (3) in yoga; and in the description of this 
threefold entrance into Brahman all the principles 
gradually come to light which in the evolutionary 
scheme of the Sfihkliya are united into one. We will 
establish this in a few leading passages. 

(1) In the deep sleep, which is an entrance into Brah • 
man, according to Chaud. 4. 3. 3, speech, eye, ear and 
nianas enter into the pr/lna; and according to Pras'na 
4, in dream-sleep the indriyas enter into manas, and both 
in deep) sleep into the tejas. In the words that follow ^ the 
entrance of the five bhiUas and the five tanmAtras into 
tlie fitman is described, together with the five organs of 
knowledge and the five of action, and also manas, buddhi, 
ahahkara,c'ittam, tejas, priina, and the functions that belong 
to them. It is not expressly stated that the order of 
entrance corresponds to the series given from last to first, 
but on the analogy of other passages it is quite admissible. 


Pra.'3'na 4. 7 tt*. 
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I) At death, according to Ch4nd. 6. 8. 6,‘ speed 
srs into maims, manas into prftna, prfina into tejas, 
tejas into the supreme godhead. Just as here by speech 
all the indriyas are apparently intended, so by tejas we 
seem to be obliged to understand all the three primeval 
elements {tejas, djms, annam, of which indeed, according to 
Ch4nd. 6. 5. 4, speech, prftna and manas consist), which, as 
we shall see later, liave been developed into prakriti with 
its three gunas 



(3) In yoga, according to Kath. 3. 10-13,* the senses 


and their objects are absorbed into manas, the latter 
into buddhi {’=jfi,dna dtmd-saUvam), this again into 
mahdn dtmd, and this finally into avyaktam (=■ s'dnta’ 
dtmd), by which means the purusha is isolated from them 
all, and its deliverance is effected. We should thus obtain 
for the return into the first principle at death yoga and 
deep sleep respectively the following succession ;*— 


At Death 
(Cliand. 6. 8. 6). 

'pard devatd 

tejas {dpiis, annam) 

yrdm 

manas 
vdc' (etc.) 


In Yoga 

(Kalb. 3. 10-13, 6. 7-11). 
purusha 

avyaktam {s'dnta' dtman) 

{ mahdn dtmd 
buddhi 

manas 

arthdh and indriydni 


In Drep Si.rrf 
(Prdfl'iia 4. 7). 

dtman 

prdiia 

(C'ittam 
I ahahkdra 
< buddhi 
manas 

tamndtray hhAla^ tndriya 


With these step.s of the involution into the primeval 
es.sence (that are found at death, in deep sleep, and in 
yoga) should be compared the steps of. the evolution of 
things from the primeval essence, as they appear first in 
Mund. 1. t. 8-9, 2. 1. 2-3 (not yet perfectly distinct, a 

^ cp. 6. 15. 2. 

Kath. 0. 7-11 is in essential agreement. 

® The order in Pras na 4 is doubtful. 
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points remaining doubtful) and in a more intelligible 
form in the later Saiikhya : ^— 


Mund. 1.1. 8- 9. 

yah sarvajfiahf aarvavid 
annum (« avydbritcm^ 
S'ank.) 


l>rdm (» niranyagarhhay prdna 
S'ank.) 


Mmid. 2. ]. 2-4). 

pmusha 

ahsharam 


The Later SAnkliya. 

^ prakriti || purusha 


{ •mahdn 
ahauhdra 


aatyartiy loMh^ karmdni 


manasy and 
or^an^^ of sense 
the elements 


tamadtra manas and indriyas 
hhdtas 


A c6inpari.son of these tables renders it very probable 
that the true motive for the order of evolution in the 
SS,nkhya doctrine is, together with the triad of first 
principles adopted from the Rigveda (primal being, 
primitive matter, Hiranyagarbha, which become purusha, 
prakriti and mahto), the succession of entrance into 
Brahman in deep sleep, death and yoga, which is taught 
in the Upauishads. And thus it becomes intelligible that 
when the later followers of the Saiikhya endeavour to 
justity their order by the psychological process in learning, 
they can do it only in an artificial way that from a 
philosophical point of view is unsatisfactory. 


4. Origin of the Doctrine of the Gunas 

The most characteristic feature of the SA,hkhya system 
is the doctrine of the three gunas, which depends upon 
the thought that the three forces that are active in the 
psychical organism, viz.— sattvam, rajas and tamas (which 
approaches the modern distinction of sensibility, irrit- 
abihty and reproduction) are also present in prakpiti, and 
constitute its entire sut^stance.* No\'el as this doctrine 

^ First perkipa in Maitr. 6. 10. 

2 The prakriti is in essence nothing but potentiality (therefore 
i.e, the aggregate of the three factors {gunuy formed after dvujuna, triguna, etc., 
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fars on its first introduction in the SVotas'vatara 




Upauishad,' it yet depends upon older prcniisses. 
begin accordingly with the verse SVet. 4. 5 : 


VVe 


Tlie one she-goat, red and white and blackisli, 

Casts many young, which are fashioned like to her; 
The one ram leaps on her in the ardour of love, 

The other ram abandons her, his companion. 


That this verse expresses the fundamental thought of 
the Stlnkhya doctrine is not open to question. Tlie 
manifold relations of the many purushas to the one 
prakriti cannot be more effectively illustrated than by the 
manifold relations of the many rams to tlie one she-goat. 
Under these circumstances the reference of the description 
of the she-goat as “red, white and hleick” {lohita-s'ukla- 
hrishna, according to the reading of S'ankai’a) to the 
three gunas of which prakriti consists is inevitable. At 
the same time however these three expressioms, both by 
the names themselves and by their order, which according 
to the Saiikhya doctrine ought to be different, point back 
to Chftnd. 6. 4, where eveiythiug in the universe is shown 
to consist of the t.hree elements (which have proceeded 
from the one existing being), heat, water and food. There 
is present in all thing.s (fire, sun, moon and lightning are 
given as examples) the red (lohita) heat, the white {s'nkla) 
water, and the black [krishna) food. The recurrence of 
these expressions in the same order in S'vet. 4. 5 proves 
that they are beyond question correctly referred by, 
Biidarftyana and S'aiikara* to Ch4ud. 6. 4. We must 


cp. guKimjati^ to multiply), which are involved in all existing things; and 
all psychical organisms (/m/a) together with material nature (6/i?2/a), which 
is merely their foil, are derived from the various combinations of these 
{anyonya-(jJjldhhav(i-diTaya~janam-Mithu7ui), Everything that is is therefore 
a product of saitvmi (joy, (fnXin)^ rajas (pain, v(2kos\ and tamos (indiflerence, 
apathy). 

1 1. 3, 4. 5, 5. 7, 6. 3-4, 6. 11, 6. 16. 

^ = Mahatiur. 10. 5. 


• SOtra 1. 4. 8-10. 
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ivertheless agree with the opponent whom S'ahlcara 
introduces in referring the verse with the following words 
to the SHiikhya doctrine :—“ In this verse by the words 
‘red and white and black’ are to be understood rajas, 
sattvam and tamas. The red is rajas (emotion), because 
it naturally makes red (puts into agitation, rafljayati ); 
the white is saUvam (essentiality, good), because it 
naturally makes bright; the black is tamas (darkness), 
because it naturally darkens. It is the ecjuilibrium of 
these guuas, which is described here according to the 
quality of the parts of wliich it consists as ‘ red and 
white and black. And because this is primitive it is 
called ajd (the she-goat, and also ‘the unborn’), while 
the followers of the Sahkhya. say of it,—‘ primeval nature 
creates, but is not created.’"... Tliat primitive substance 
therefore brings forth many young endowed with the 
three gunas ; and of it is it said that tlie one unborn (or 
ram, aja), i.e. the one purusha, ‘ cherishes ’ (leaps upon) 

‘ her in the ardour of love,’ in inclination, attachment; 
while he in consequence of igncuance regards her as his 
own self, and accordingly from inability to distinguish 
looks upon himself as the vehicle of lust, indifference and 
blindness (which compose the essence of sattvam, rajas 
and tamas), and therefore remains ensnared in the 
migration of souls; while on the contrary another 
‘ unborn,’ i.e. a purusha, who has gained the knowledge 
of difference and is no longer attached to it (‘it,’ tliat is 
to say, the primeval substance), ‘abandons’ her, ‘the 
companion,’ whose enjoyment has come to an end; he 
therefore abandons her, that is to sav, he is delivered from 
her.” 

In this controversy both sides are right. The 
Vedfintist, inasmuch as the verse nnquestionably refers 
back to ChSnd. 6. 4; and the S&fikhyist, inasmuch as the 
* Slinkhya-kdrika 3. 






2 proceed from the ‘one without a second,’ and of a 
mixture of which everything in tlie universe consists, 
have been psychologically transforjned into the three 
gunas. These three likewise are the primal elements, 
only that each of these primal elements has become the 
vehicle and expression of one of the three fundamental 
psychical forces which rule in our inner being. Since the 
word guna (factor) would apply equally well to the primal 
elements and the primal forces (there is implied in it 
nothing more than that everything which originates 
from the primeval substance is “ threefold,” Irigunam ) ; 
and since in all the passages of the S'vet. Up., in which it 
occurs for the first tirae,^ it may very well be understood 
still as fundamental element in the sense of Chftnd. 6. 2, 
, and the related verse S'vet. 4. 5, nothing prevents us 
from- assuming that that transformation of tlie three 
primal elements into three primal forces, — or rather, the 
conception of each of the three primal elements as vehicle 
of a definite primal force,—has been first developed later 
on in direct connection wdth the above verse.® The 
process was completed with and by the introduction of 
the names saWrttt'/n, rajas and tamos, which in the sense 
here in question are not authenticated earlier than Maitr. 
3. 5, 5. 2, etc.® 

5. Origin of the Doctrine of Emancipation 

Both Vedanta and Sdnkhya proclaim as their funda¬ 
mental view the proposition:—Deliverance is gained by 
knowledge. This proposition is in harmony throughout 
with the Tissumptions of the Veddnta teaching, but not 
with those of the SAnkhya. 

According to the doctrine of the Upanishads, the dtman 

‘ 1. 3, 4. 6, 5. 7, 6. 3-4, 6, 11, 6. 10. ^ S'vet. 4. 6. 

’ On Atliarvav. X. 8 . 43, cp. Allgemeine Einltitung, p. 324. 
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ine is real. The manifold universe is an illusion. This 
illusion is penetrated by the awakening of knowledge, 
and it is in this that deliverance consists. Here all is 
perfectly consistent. 

It is otherwise in the Stthkhya. Here matter is as 
truly real as the soul, and therefore cannot be recognised 
by the latter as an illusion, as in the Ved4nta. The 
illusion, which has to be penetrated, is concerned in this 
case solely with the union betv^een prakfiti and purusha. 
This thought however cannot be sustained from a philo¬ 
sophical point of view. For a union either really subsists, 
or it does not. If it is real no advance of knowledge can 
lead to a dissohition of the union, bui; at the most to a 
clear consciousness of it, whereby however it is still 
far from being dissolved. The keen sword of knowledge 
can cleave the mist of an illusion, but cannot sever an 
actually existing union. If, on the other hand, the union 
between the two realities purusha and prakriti is not real, 
it has no existence at all. It is then not true that purusha 
“ enlightens ” prakriti, not true that prakriti “ is reflected ” 
in purusha; and this illumination or reflection may not 
be employed to explain the phenomenon of suffering, for 
it does not itself exist. 

The pessimism also by which the S&hkhya system is 
dominated testifies to the derivative character of its theory 
of emancipation. Even the ancient Upanishads occasion¬ 
ally refer to the painful nature of existence,^ and according 
to them too with the illusion of empirical existence the 
possibility of the suffering involved in it disappears.* 
This hovrever is still only an indirect result, and the chief 
stress is laid on the deliverance from natural avidyd by 
the knowledge of the dtmau. It is otherwise in the 
further course of development The pessimistic view 


* nio ^nyad drtam, Brih. 3. 4. 2, 3. 5. 1, 3. 7. 23. 

* tarati s'okam dtmavid^ Cliand. 7 1. 3. 
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EMANCIPATION 

increasingly to the front. It 
space already in Kath. 1, a still greater in the speech of 
Bcihadratha in Maitr. 1. The climax of tins pessimistic 
movement is reached in the Sfihkhya system, which 
regards philosophy as a whole as no more than a search 
for means to avert the threefold suffering.* Such a stand¬ 
point, where it makes its appearance in philosophy, is 
everywhere a symptom of exhaustion. Philosophy is 
originally based on a pure desire for knowledge, and 
knows no other aim than the search for truth. Only 
when this desire is weakened does philosophy becom'e a 
mere moans to an end, a remedium for the suffering of 
existence. This was the case in Greece in the schools 
that succeeded Aristotle; it was so also in India in the 
Sahkhya system and in Buddhism. 

^ iSunkliya-karikA 1 . 




THIRD PART OF THE SYSTEM OF J’HE 
UPANISHADS 


PSYCHOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF THE SOUL 

XL The Sdpreme and the Individual Souls 

1. The Theory of the later Vedanta 

The Vedanta of Sankara and his scliool makes a 
distinction between the supreme soul {'paramdtman) and 
a multitude of individual souls (jtva atman, s'drtra 
dtman). The former is omniscient, omnipotent, omni¬ 
present; the latter are limited in wisdom, power 
and capacity of movement. 'I’lie fonner is neither 
active nor passive, and is therefore free from the 

very beginning; the latter are active and receptive, 
and are therefore entangled in the eternal round of 

samsftra, and stand in need of deliverance. Yet the 

individual fitmans are not piroperly distinct from the 
supreme atman. Each of them is in full and complete 
measure the supreme Atman himself, as he manifests 
himself, though his real nature is concealed by the 
uj->ddhis {manas, indriijas, etc.). These npdd.his are 
unable to change his real nature, as little as 

the purity of the rock crystal is destroyed by the 
red colour with which it is externally smeared. 
Rather is it solely avidya, ignorance, which imposes 
the upadhis on the supreme Atman, and thus comes to 
regard him as an individual atman. Accordingly the 





;ire individual soul as such has no reality, aud yet 


SUPREME AND INDIVIDUAL SOULS 



the system cannot avoid tieating it as a reality, aud 
discussing in detail its organs and attributes, its wander¬ 
ing and final deliverance; This internal contradiction 
inherent in the system, as well as the desigiiatiou of two 
different and yet not different entities by the one word 
atman, points to the conclusion that the whole theory of 
a twofold soul, supreme and individual, is of secondary 
origin. We have nov/ to trace its rise iu the Upanishads. 


2. Originally only one Sonl 


The texts of the oldest Upanishads do not recognise 
two souls, but only one. “ It is thy soul, which is within 
all.” ^ He who while dwelling in the earth, the water, tlie 
fire, in space, wind, heaven, sun, etc., is distinct from them, 
whose body they are, who rules them all from witliin, “ he 
is thy soul, the inner guide, the immortal. He sees but 
is not seen, hears but is not heard, comprehends but is 
not comprehended, knows but is not known ; there is 
none beside him that sees or hears or comprehends or 
knows.”* This Atman who alone exists is the knowing 
subject in us, and as such sustains the whole universe 
of conceptions, in which is everything and beyond which 
nothing, and with the knowdedge of the Atman therefore all 
is known.* This is the point of view of pure idealism, 
which denies the existence of a manifold universe, and 
of everything outside the knowing subject. It becomes 
pantheism, when it concedes a relative existence to 
the universe, hut identifies this entire universe with 
the Atman, the knowing subject. Such an identi¬ 
fication however, often as it is repeated, is always 
very obscure, and in order to bring it within the range of 
empirical comprehension a return is effected to the old 
cosmogony, and it is taught that the Atman created 

* Brili. 3. 4. 1, 3. 6. 1. » Brih. 3. 7. 3-23. * Brih. 2 4. 6.^ 
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universe and then entered into it as soul:— anena 
jivena dtmand anupravis ya} Here for the first time we 
meet with the word jiva dtman, which later denotes “ the 
individual soul” as contrasted with the supreme. But 
no such contrast yet exists here. It is the Atman himself 
who alone exists and creates the universe, who as jiva 
dtman enters into the universe that he has created. 
Neither from the point of view of pure idealism, nor in its 
empirical varieties of pantheism and eosmogonism, does 
any opposition exist between the supreme and individual 
souls. The contrast between them is first seen at the 
moment in which the Atman who creates the universe and 
then enters into his creation becomes a duality, the parts 
of w'hich are set over-against one another. We have 
de.scribed this further accommodation to the euipiricat 
consciousness as theism, since here the original unity of 
the Atman is divided into God and the soul. 

3. The Individual Souls by the side of the Suptreme 
All the Upanishads, even the oldest, when they discuss 
the conditions of bondage in the samsd/ra and of deliver¬ 
ance therefrom, distinguish between the imprisoned soul and 
that which has been delivered, between the soul entering 
on deliverance and that to which it enters in; and thus 
often enough a poetical personification of the two condi¬ 
tions is arrived at, as of the souls imprisoned in samsAra, 
and of the divine emancipated souls. An example is 
furnished by ChAnd. 3. 14. 4 :—“ To him shall I departing 
hence enter in ”; or Kaush. 1, wdiere a description is 
given how’ the souls that reach the other world appear 
before the throne of Brahman (inasc.), and are questioned 
by him with regard to their knowledge. The answer 
however that is rendered : ®“ The self of every being art 
thou, and what thou art, that am 1,” proves that these 

> Ohftnd. 6. 3. 2. * Kaush. I. 6. 
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cal contrasts remain tlirougliout dominated by the 
consciousness of the unity of the &tman. A real dis¬ 
tinction between the individual and the supreme soul is 
first found in those texts in which the latter becomes 
concrete in the idea of a personal god over-against tlie 
souls, whose “grace” then is the condition of deliverance. 
This first occurs, as we saw before, in the Kflthaka 
Upanlshad, and in harmony with this we meet the first 
real distinction of supreme and individual souls in 
KAth. 3. 1 :— 

Two, qiiaFFers of the recompense for tlieir fleeds, 

Yonder in the other world, entered into the pit ; 

Liglit and shadow are they called hy him who knows Crahraan. 

The unity of the two souls here distinguished is ex¬ 
pressed in the fact that the “ quaffing of the recompense ” 
which is true only of the individual souls is ascribed to 
both, and also that the supreme soul is designated as the 
light, to which the individual soul clings as mere unsub¬ 
stantial shadow.^ On this passage Pras'na 3. 3 probably 
depends ;— “ From the Atman this prAna originates ; as 
the shadow on a man, so it projects itself on the other.” 
In the words that immediately follow ® we meet also for 
the first time with the description of the individual soul as 
the hhohtar, the “ enjoyer,” that through the whole course 
of life has to enjoy, i.e. to expiate the fruit of the works 
of the preceding life. This enjoyer, the individual soul, 
result.s from the union of the Atman (the supreme soul) 
with the organs, manas and the indriyas.® The description 
of the individual soul as hhohtar recurs in S'vet. 1. 8, 9, 12 ; 
5. 7. The borrowing from KAth. 3. 4 is, to judge from the 
entire relation of the two - works, quite beyond doubt. 
Precisely the same contrast between individual and 
supreme souls is stated with remarkable heightening of the 

• cp. K&tli. 6. 5. » Kfitli. 3, 4. « Kath. 3. 4. 
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adapting the verse ijigv. 


Two fair-plumagod close frieji(i» 

Surround one and the same tree; 

One ot them tastes the sweet berries, 

The other, without eating, only gazes downwards,* 

To snch a tree the spirit sunk down 

In its impotence mourns, a prey to delusion, 

Yet when it worships and beliolds of the other 
The omnipotence and majesty, then its grief departs. 


The entire adhy4ya, S vet. 5, serves as a fui’ther exposi- 
tion of this contrast. Here, to begin with, vv. 2-6 depict 
the supreme soul, how at the beginning it gave birth to 
Hiranyagarbha {kapila rislii) as first-born, how it ever 
expands and contracts tlie web of the broad universe, how 
as Is'vara exacting recotnpeuse it makes to grow and 
brings to maturity tiie fruit of all works. Then follows 
in vv. 7-12 the description of the “ other ” (the expression 
links itself with the verses 4, 7 already quoted), i.e. the 
individual soul:— 


7, The doer of works of inevitable result, abundant in fruit, 

Yea and the enjoyer of that wliicli he does, 

He wanders as lord of life, in every form, 

Wrought of the three gunas, on triple path, even according to his work. 

8 . An inch in height, shining like the sun, 

Endowed with thought and self-consciousnesa. 

By virtue of his huddhi, his dtraan. 

The other appears, small as a needle’s point. 

9. Split a hundred time.s the tip of a hair, 

And take therefrom a hundredth part, 

That deem I the size of tlie soul. 

And yet it w'ins immortality. . 


* Muiid, 3. 1. 1-2 also is probably dependent on it. 

2 On the riginal meaning, cp. Allgemeino EinUitunq, pp. 112. 113 

* Rig^^ L 164. 20, * 
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10, He is neither male nor female, 

And yet is be not neuter j 

Even according to the body which he chooses, 

He vesidcH in this or ia that. 

n. Through the delusion of thought, touch, sight, 

He moves as soul, in hannony with his work. 

By the eating, drinking, begetting, which he himself cfTects, 
Changing here and there into various forms. 

12. As soul he selects many gross forme?, 

Many subtle also, corresponding to his virtue; 

And that which fettem him by force ol his deeds and self 
To these, fetters him also to others. 

The individual soul is here contrasted with the supreme 
soul as being endowed with sankalpa (the activity of the 
manas), ahanMra and huddhi, enjoying the fruit of its 
action ; y,nd is described in a descending scale as ‘ an 
inch in height,” “ small as a needle’s point,” small as the 
ten-thousandth part of the tip of a hair, — “ and it,” so it is 
further said, “ wins immortality i.e. after getting rid of 
the delusion of empirical reality, we recognise this infinitely 
small individual soul as identical with the infinitely 
great supreme soul. The clear distinction and yet repeat¬ 
edly asserted identity of the two is already the stand¬ 
point of the later Ved&nta, as it has been characterised above 
at the beginning of this Chapter. 


4. Reason, for the Assumption of Bodily Form 

If however the individual soul is a mere apparition as 
compared with the supreme soul, how comes the eternally 
free and blessed supreme soul to assume this apparitional 
form, and as individual soul, having strayed from its true 
being to become fettered, to wander and to suffer ? This 
question first arises in the latest Upanishads, and the 
answers to it are very indefinite and unsatisfactory. 

In Pras na 3. 1 the question is proposed :—“ Whence 
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this prfina (the individual soul) originate, and how 
does it enter into this body ? and the answer runs :—From 
the 4tman (the supremo soul) this pr,4na originates ; as the 
shadow on a man, so he projects himself on it; and he 
enters into this body manokritena.” This term Sankara 
explains as manah-saiikalpa-ic'chd-ddi nishpanna-kar- 
manimittena, “ because of his works which have origin¬ 
ated from the will, desire, etc. of the manas ”; thus 
actions and imprisonment in the saifas4ra as their 
inevitable consequence would be the result of the free will 
of the soul. It must be admitted that this explanation 
is disputable on grammatical grounds, since manokritena 
can only l)c resolved as mano-{a)kritena, and would 
mean,—Without assent of its will, contrary to its wiU 
the soul is involved in the sams4ra. 

The answer which is given to the same question in 
Maitr. 3. 2, falling back upon the terminology currenr, 
later in the Shnkhya, shows a deeper insight. After 
establishing the distinction between the immortal (supreme) 
4tman and the natural (individual), it goes on to say 
here:—“ Assuredly his immortal htman continues to 
exist (uncontaminated) like the drops of water on the 
lotus flower (which only apparently assume its colouring); 
but yet this 4tmau is overcome by the gunas of prakriti. 
Being thus overcome then it falls into an illusion, and 
because of this illusion it faiks to recognise the august and 
Iioly creator subsisting in itself; but torn asunder and 
defiled by the stream of gunas it becomes without 
support, weak, broken down, sensual, disordered, and 
a prey to delusion fancies * This is 1,’ ‘ This is mine,’ 
and fetters itself by its own action, as a bird by its nest.’' 

Finally the verse may be quoted which forms the con¬ 
clusion of the Maitr. Up. 7. 11: — 

To t^te of reality and illusion 

The great Self becomes twofold. 


wiN(sr^^ 
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ordirjg to this the individual soul would be dependent 
on the desire of the supremo soul to experience the illusion 
of a life in the world as well as eternal reality. 

In ancient times therefore the same difficulties wej-e 
encountered which meet us when we search for causal 
relations in a sphere which by its very nature is beyond 
the reach of the entire rule of causality. 
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XII. The Organs ob' thb: Soujl 


1. Later View 

Here also it is worth while to begin with the teachino- 
of the later Vediinta in order then to trace in the sphere 
of the Upanishads the development which led up to it. 

In agreement with the views of modern physiolotry 
Sankara distinguishes (l) manm and indHyat^ (the 
organs of relation), and (2) the five pranas (the organs 
of nutrition), with which are associated as accompanyino- 
upadhts of the soul (3) sUtkslimam s'aiiram, the subtle 
body, and (4) a factor that changes from one birth to 
another, harma, the actions of each several existence. 

(1) To the brain as the central organ, and its two 
dependents the sensible and the motor nerves, corresponds 
the relation of manas (mind and conscious will) to the 
fivej/nana—mrfnyas, or organs of knowledge (these are, 
following the order of the five elements to which they 
correspond,~hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell), and 
the five karma-indHyas, or organs of action (speech, 
hands, feet, and the organs of generation and secretion). 
The jnana-indriyas convey the impressions of the senses 
to the manas, which manufactures them into ideas 
{sankalpa). On this side therefore it corresjjonds to our 
mind. These ideas are then formed into resolves 
(sankalpa) by the manas in its function as “conscious 
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and are carried into execution hv the five kama- 
inclnyas. The assigning a common organ {manas) for 
mind and conscious will, and a common function 
(sankalpa) for ideas and resolves corresponds to the 
physiological fact, according to which the brain l)oth 
shapes the impressions of the sensible nerves into ideas, 
and also carries into execution these ideas, so far as they 
become resolves of the will, by means of the motor nerves. 
Manas in Sankara’s view is the sole internal organ. 
Buddhi, ahaiik&ra and c'ittam, which are treated as separate 
organs by the Sfthkhya and Yoga, are with him merely 
functions of manas.* 

(2) Breatliing, circulation of the blood, and nourish¬ 
ment equally with the quickening of the body are the 
functions of the prana, which penetrates the whole body 
in its varieties as prana, a^mna, vydna, uddna' and 
samdna. According to Sankara, the prana causes 
exspiration {ucclivdsa), the apdna inspiration (jiis'vdsa)} 
The vydna sustains life when the breath is arrested. 
The samdna is concerned with digestion. The uddna 
effects the departure of the soul from the body at death. 
According to other teachers,® the prdiui serves for breath¬ 
ing, the apdna for evacuation, the vydna for quickening, 
the uddna h»r the departure of the soul, the samdna for 
the assimilation of food. 

(3) A third companion of the soul in its wanderings is 
the “ subtle body ” {sdkshmam s ariram), i.e. “ the subtle 
parts of the elements which form the seed of the body ” 
{deha-vijdni-hhdta-sdkshmdni). While the gross body is 
dissolved at death, the subtle body departs with the 

' Satram 2. 4. 6, 2. .S. 22. 

2 cp. Sankara on Clidnd. 1. 3. 3 : — yad vaipurushaJi prdnitiy rmiklux-ndd- 
I'dhhydm vdyum vahir nihsdrayati^ sa prdna-dkhyo vdyor v'ntti-vu*esho; yad 
apdniti^ apas'vasili^ tdbhydm a)a antew dJearshati vdyurriy so ^pdno, *pd7ia-dkhyd 
vnttih (otherwise on Oh^lnd, 3. 13.Pms^na 3. 5). 

^ e.a, Veda7ita-ara 94-98. 
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organs. It is related to the gross body as the seed to 
the plant, or as the functions of .seeing, hearing, etc., wliich 
depart with the soul, to the physical eye and ear. 

(4) Besides this substratum of the elements {hMla- 
ds'raya), out of which the body is built up in the follow¬ 
ing birth, the soul lastly is further attended by the 
ethical substratum {harma-dsraya), which deternuncs 
the character of the now body and life. This ethical 
substratum is fomied by the actions committed in the 
course of each several life, and is therefore different ^or 
each soul and for each life course. Without the.?e factors 
the souls with their organs would be indistinguishable 
from one another. 


2. The Atmon (tnd the Organs 


“ In the beginning the 4tman alone in the form of a 
man was this universe. He gazed around ; he saw nothing 
there but himself. Thereupon he cried out at the 
beginning; —‘ It is I.’ Thence originated the name I. 
Therefore to-day, when anyone is summoned, he answers 
first ‘It is I’ ; and then only he names the other name 
which he bears,”' According to this passage, the first 
coiivsciousness, and therefore the starting - point and 
vehicle of all certainty is self-consciousness,* and that for 
the supreme as well as for the individual soul, for the two 
are one. Only later, when this original idealism had been 
obscured by the advancing realism, and a distinction had 
been set up between supreme and individual soul, does 
ahahkdra appear among the functions or organs of the 
latter,* as though the .atman the creator of the universe 
were something other than the self in me; a proposition 
which to the Indians as well as to Descartes serves already 


' Brih. 1. 4.1. * In ChSnd. 7. 25. 1 termed ahankdra. 

® For the first time in S'vet. 5. 8 and Praima 4. 8; so later on in Maitr. 
2. 5, 3. 2, 6. 5, Prdijiigiiihotra 4, Mahs 1, and in the Sahkhya. 
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le alpha and omega of all knowledge of the tr 
self is the basis {ds'raya) for the validity of proof, 
therefore is constituted also before the validity of 
proof. And because it is thus formed it is impossible to 
call it in que.stion. For we may call a thing in question 
which comes up (dgantuka) to us (from without), but not 
our own essentitil being. For if a man calls it in question, 
yet is it his own essential being.” ^ This thought is found 
expressed in the Upanishads, besides the passage above 
quoted from Bpih. 1. 4. 1, in S'vet. 1. 2 also, in so far as 
it is there said :— 


There are time, nature, necessity, chance. 

Primitive matter, spirit,—is the iiniou of these 
As primal basis conceivable? Not so. For it is one Self. 


All the first principles proposed by other schools, time, 
nature, necessity, etc., are to be abandoned, dtmahhdvdt, 
because the .self, the &tman, is to be assumed as the first 
principle of things, since it is the necessary presupposition 
of them all. 

This fitman which in each one of us, as before the be¬ 
ginning of things is conceived as the I, as the passage from 
the Brih. sets forth further from the empirical standpoint, 
created the univ(;rse of names and forms, and then as soul 
entered into it;—“ right to the tips of the fingers ” ho fills 
the body, and is hidden in it like the knife in the sheath 
or the fire in tlie fuel. “ Therefore he is not seen, for he 
is diA'ided ; as breathing he is called breath, as speaking 
.speech, as seeing eye, as hearing ear, as understanding 
mind ; all these are only names for his effects.”* As eye 
he is the centre (ekdyanam) of all forms, as ear the centre 
of all sounds, etc.® “ When the eye directs itself into 
space, it is the spirit in the eye, the eye (itself) serves 
(only) for seeing ; and if a man desires to smell, that is the 


^ BAnkara on Brahmastitra 2. 3. 7. 
» Brill. 1. 4. 7. 


Brill. 2. 4. 11. 
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, the liose serves only for odours,”' etc. Tlie eye is 
nothing but tiie ear nothing l)ut ear, of that he who 


knows Brahman is aware,* and abandons tlio hearing of 


, - - - ^ 

hearing, the thought of thinking, the speaking of speech, 

etc., in order to grasp that by which speech, breath, eye, 
ear and mauas are harnessed and dismissed to their 
occupations.* This essential identity of the organs with 
the fitrnan, when regarded empirically, appears as a 
creation of them from it:—“ from it originates breath, the 
mind, and all the senses.”^ According to Chtiud. 6. 5, 
mauas, prilna and speech are the most subtle product o'f 
the elements, food, water and heat, created by the &tman. 
io the organs of the individual S,tman there correspond in 
the universe the forces of nature (nature gods) as organs 
of the cosmical atmaii. Following up the ideas, which we 
leaint to know from the hymn of the purusha,® Ait. 1. 1-2 
represents the gods Agui, Vayu, Aditya, Dis', etc. as 
originating from the mouth, nose, eyes, ears, etc. of the 
primeval man, and these then enter into the individual 


man as speech, smell, sight, bearing. According to the 


Brill. Up., on the contrary, which in general prefers to 
start from the individual,® the individual organs, speech, 
smell, eye, ear, manas, which are born at first as children 
of Prajapati, are filled with evil by the demons, and then 
by the prana are led beyond the reach of evil and death, 
to enjoy a continued existence as fire, wind, sun, the 
heavenly regions and the moon.^ The later theory ® of the 


protectorate which the nature gods exercise over the 


- o _ 

psychical organs depends upon conceptions of this kind. 
It makes its appearance first in Brih. 4. 4. I, where a 


* Chand. 8. 12. 4. » Brili. 4. 4. la 

* Kena 1-2 ; cp. the paraphrase of this passage in Maitr. C. 31. 

* Mund. 2. 1.3. 

^ Higv. X. SO. 13-14; cp. Allgeweine Einleitung^ p. 157. 

® cp. especially Bfih. 1. 4. G ad fin. 

^ Bfili. 1. 3. 11—16; cp, Chund, 1. 2. ® c.g. Pras'tia 3. 8. 
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sription is given how at death the material eye ia set 
and the spirit that dwells in the eye returns out¬ 
wards to the sun,* while the psychical organ of the faculty 
of sight gathers with the rest of the organs in the heart 
around the soul, in order to journey forth in its company. 

The names and number of the organs are still uncertain 
in the older texts. In Chand. 3. 1. 3 and Brih. 6. 4. 5f. 
the word indriyam has still the meaning of “force”; it 
is first employed by Kaush. 2. 15, Kath. 3. 4 as a name 
for the organa, as the physical forces in man. In the 
older texts the organs collectively are called the prdwts, 
the vital breaths, by virtue of a denominatio <x potion, 
from the organ of breathing {prdna), as being the most 
important and that upon which the lifi*, is dependent. 

Therefore they are not called voices, eyes, ears, minds, 
but Vitaly breaths {prdndh), for the breath {prdmi,) is all 
of them. * As regards the number also of the organs, no 
agreement exists. It is frequently mentioned that man, 
like Prajapati in his character as the moon,^ consists of 
sixteen parts. ^This is the case in the uarrative of Chdnd. 
6. 7.® How little what was intended by the sixteen parts 
was understood is shown by S'atap. Br. X. 4. 1. 17, where 
the sixteen syllables of the words loman, tvac, ctsrij, medas, 
mdmsam, sndvan, asthi, majjd (hair, skin, blood, sap, fleslg 
sinew, bones, marrow) do duty as such. In Prasna 6 the 
sixteen parts arc enumerated as prdna, (2) s'raddhd, 
faith, (3—7) the five elements, (8) indriyam, the organs of 
sense considered as one, (9) mamas, (10) annam, food, 
(11) vtryam, strength, (12) tapas, (13) mantrdh, (14) 
karman, (15) lohdh, (16) ndman. The same are to be 
understood in S'vet. 5. 14, according to the commentary. 

It is perhaps on this sixteeufold enumeration of the parts 


^ Brih. 4. 3. 36. * cp. the amplificAtiojis in Brih. 3. 2. 13. 

8 Ohand. 5. 1. 15. < Brih. 1. 5. 14. 

* cp, Mupd. 3. 2. V, Fras'na 6. 
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“seven prdnas” 


as in 


man that the later summary of the organs as the ten 
indriyas with inanas and the five pranas depends. By the 
of Mund. 2. 18 should, be understood, 
S'atap. Br. VL 4. 2. 5 and elsewhere, the seven 
openings in the h('ad; these with the two lov'er are 
described in S'vet. 3. 18 and later ^ as the nine gates of 
tlie city of the body. Adding the navel and Bralima- 
randhram* the number becomes eleven.® An older verse * 
describes the head as a drinking bowl with the opening at 
the side, on whose edges (the seven opening.s in the head) 
seven rishis (the seven organs of sense) dwell, who are 
identical with the seven guardians of the universe. A 
modification of this verse * names speech as the eighth, and 
therefore by the seventh fishi (after ears, eyes, nostrils) 
vdc must again be understood as the organ of taste, and 
to this the explanation that follows ® refers. 

The seven so-called openings of the head have un¬ 
doubtedly been the starting-point for the original enumera¬ 
tion of the organs of sense, as is clear from the fact that 
in the texts of the older Upanish,ads only speech, breath 
(smell), eye, ear and manas as a fifth are usually named as 
organs of sense (prdnasy Where the number is fewer, 
special reasons are generally present, as in Brih. 3. 1. 3-6, 
where the number four is found, or Chtod. 3. 13. 5, 5.' 23. 
2, where the surprising omissions are perhaps to be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that smell was supposed to be already 
included in the five pranas.® Where more than five 
organs are named the additions are usually appended to, 
or even made to precede the original speech, breath, eye, 
ear, manas. Thus in Brih. 2. 5. 1-7 {s'anram, retas), 3. 2. 


' «.(/. Yogas'ikha 4, Yogatottvain 13, Bhag. G. 5. 13. 

3 Ait. 1. 3. 12. ^ IviUh. 5. 1. Atliarvav. X. 8. 9. 

« Brill. 2. 2. 3. « Brih. 2. 2. 4. 

7 This is the case in Bph. 1. 3. 2-6, 1. 4. 7, 2. 2. 3, Oharul. 1. 2. 2-6, 2. 7 
1, 2. 11. 1, 3. 18. 1-6, 8. 12. 4-5, Kena 1. 4 -8. 

® cp. Taitt. 1. 7. 
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mbola under which Brahman is worshipped.* In Ait. 


also maiias appears still 


among 


the functions or 


modifications of Brahman described as “consciousness” 
(prqf'ndnam ):—“what this heart and manas is, reflection, 
imagination, meditation, invention, mind, insight, resolve, 
purpose, desire, emotion, recollection, conception, force, 
life, love, will,—all these are names of consciousnes.4.” 
Nay, even in the section Kaush. 3, where generally manas 
appears in its later signifioation as an organ side by side 
with speech, sigh t, hearing,* and as such is subordinated to 
“consciousness” prana —brahman ; cp. 3. 8 :— 

“ we should not seek for manas, but to knoM’’ the thinker), 
even here in 3. 7, in conti-adiction to the ordinary usage, 
manas is again employed in the old way as a synonym for 
“consciousness”:—“For speech bereft of prajft^ (con¬ 
sciousness) eanuot bring any name whatever to conscious¬ 
ness, for it is said, ‘My manas (mind) was elsewhere 
(anyatra me mano ’hhiU), therefore have I not become 
conscious of that name.” Precisely the same is then 
further said of the remaining organs, breath, eye, ear, 
tongue, etc., until the series reaches manas, where the 
formula is dropped, in order to conceal the contradiction 
in the double use of the word. In its second narrower 
meaning as the psychical organ of conception and will 
manas stands originally on a line with the organs of sense, 
as is shown by the description of the organs of sense 
(prdnas) quoted above, and frequently repeated as speech, 
breath, eye, ear and manas. All five are subordinated to 
the &tman:—“ As breathing he is called breath, as speaking 
speech, as seeing eye, as hearing ear, as understanding 
mind {manas); all these are only names for his effects.” “ 


* sup. p. n 1 f. 

® cp. 3. 3 :—“men live even without manas, for we see fools,” and so in 
what follows. 

5 Brih. 1. 4. 7. 


wmsT/f 




MANAS AND THE INDRIYAS 

Brih. 1. 3. 2—6 all five are filled witli evil by the demons, 
and then by the vital breath in the month {dsanya 'prdna^ 
are led beyond evil and death. But the true knowledge 
that every sensible perception is a work of the mind 
(manas), from winch it follows that the rest of the organs 
of sense are subordinated to the manas, comes to the front 
in the Upauishads, appearing in the famous oft-quoted 
saying of Brih. 1. 5. 3.^ “ ‘ 1 was elsewhere with my mind 

(manas), therefore I did not see ; I was elsewhere with 
my mind, therefore I did not hear,’ so it is said ; for only 
with the mind do we see, and only with the mind do we 
hear. Desire, judgement, doubt, belief, unbelief, firmness, 
weakness, modesty, knowledge, fear,— all this is only 
manas. When then anyone is touched from behind, he 
knows it through the manas." This passage which is repro¬ 
duced in Maitr. 6. 3, and countless times subsequently, and 
which all future ages regarded as authoritative, asserts that 
the manas, although only the organ of the 4tman, is yet 
the central organ of the entire conscious life ; which not only 
as “ the primary root of the five faculties of knowledge ” ^ 
shapes into ideas ” the impressions of sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, touch, since we “see only with the mind, hear with 
the mind,” but stamps these ideas further as resolves of the 
will (sanhalpa, cp. Ch.and. 7. 4), so that in the latter sense 
the manas becomes the organ of the will and its expre-ssion 
by the five organs of action (speech, grasp, movement, 
evacuation, begetting). “ For by the manas is a man im¬ 
pelled towards his wife, and begets with her a son, who 
is like him ‘ “ And when a man directs his manas 
to the study of the sacred hymns and sayings, then he 


* Forming a counterpart to the i^erse of Epicharmus :~vovs 6pj koI vovs 

OKOViif TaXXa K<o(l)a Ka\ Tv<l>\d. 

® yanc'Orhuddhi-ddimilLlam^ SVet. 1, 5. 

» sahlcalpa^^^hQ definition of a presented object as black, white, etc."; 
S'aiikara on EpU. 1. 5. 3. » • • 

^ Brih. 4. 1. 6. 
i8 
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studies them ; or to the accomjjlishinent of works, then he 
accomplishes them; or to the desire for sons and cattle, 
then he desires them ; or to the desire for the present and 
the future world, then he desires them.”^ Accordingly 
in Taitt. 2. 3 also, of the purusha consisting of rnanas 
{manomaya,) “ the Yajus is the head, the Eic' is the right 
side, the Siiman the left side,” etc.; because the sacrificial 
cult depends upon the Vedas, and this is founded on the 
selfish desires of tlie gods for offerings, and of men for the 
blessings of the gods. The superiority of nianas to the 
indriyas is further expanded in Khth. 6. 7 :—“ Manas stands 
fiiglier tlian the senses ”; and in Kath. 3. 3, where the 
simses are represented as the horses yoked to the waggon 
of the body, but the rnanas as their bridle. This illustra¬ 
tion is changed in a sense still more favourable to the 
nianas in Maitr. 2. 6, where the organs of knowledge 
(^btiddhi-indnynnt') are the five reins, the organs of action 
(kctTtnOi indnydn'i ) arc the horses, the rnanas is the driver, 
and the prakriti his whip. By means of this rnanas drives 
the organs of action (speech, grasp, movement, evacuation, 
begetting) to their work, and they arc then guided and 
controlled by rnanas by moans of the organs of knowledge 
(sight, hearing, taste, smell, touch). Later passages which 
exhiliit rnanas side by side with the hiuidMndriydni and 
karmendnydiii are Garbha 4 and Pranagnihotra 4. 
Mention is made in MahA 1. of ten indiiydni with rnanas 
as an eleventh. Iheir ten functions are already named 
in the passage quoted above from Prasna 4. 2. An 
enumeration of the ten corresponding organs is not found 
within our recollection earlier than Manu 2. 89 f. 

5. The Prdtui and its Five Varieties 
Prana also, like rnanas, is a word of very varied mean¬ 
ing, which only gradually attained its later technical 

^ Chaud. 7. 3. 1. 
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significance. Originally prAna is the “ breath ” ; then the 
“ life ” as connected M'itli the process of breathing In 
this character the prAna frequently becomes an empirical 
and consequently symbolical representation of the Atman. 
In the older period* all the vital powers (speech, breath, 
eye, ear, manas, etc.), like the life, Avero called the prAnas. 
Only gradually manas and the indriyas as the forces of 
conscious life were separated from the prana, which Avith 
its five subdivisions is incessantly active in waking 
and in sleep, and is con.8equently the especial vehicle of 
life as such. In sleep manas enters into the prana,'* and 
causes the soul “to guard its lower nest by the prAna.”® 
It is from this perliaps that the later conception is derived 
that in sleep, while the organs of sense are absorbed into 
manas, the fires of prana keep watch in the city of the 
body.^ These fires of prana, AAdiich are on the watch ia 
sleep, are themselves five in number, viz. prdrux, apdna, 
v-ydna, samdna, uddna, and the,}' arc mentioned together 
both earlier and later numberless times, and employed 
in the most A^aried allegories, without its being possible 
to olitain a clear and consistent explanation of them, 
bometimes only two [prdzut and ct/pdv/x) are named,*' or 
three* (jyrdna, ap>dna, vydna), or four* {prdna, apdna, 
vydim, uddna), usually however all five.® This number i.s 
exceeded, as far as w^e know, only in Sarvopauishats. 10, 
where fourteen prAnas are mentioned.* 


* Occasionally also later, e.fj. Pras-na 3. 4. 

* Cl;and. 6. 8. 2. » Brih. 4. 3.12. < I’liw-na 4. 3. 

' Taitt. Ar. .3. 14. 7; Atharvav. 11. 4. 13, Ait. Ar. 2. 1; Kath. 6. 8 ; 
Jluiul. 2.1. 7. 

« Brih. 3. 1. 10, 6. 14. 3, Chland. 1. 3. 3, Taitt. 1. 6. 3, 2. 2. 

' B}ih. 3. 4. 1. 

» Bfih. 1. 6. 3, 3. 9. 26, Chfind. 3. 13. 1-6, 6. 19-23, Taitt. 1. 7, Pras-iia 
3. 6, 4. 4, Maitr, 2. 6, 6. 4, 6. 9, 6. 33, 7. 1-5, Arajitab. 34-35, Pi%iigiiih. 1. 4, 
Kapth.asTuti 1, Nrisimhott. 9, etc. 

* On their fourteen names, which the scholiast cites, cp. Vcdaulasars 
93-104. 
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Often as the five pr4nas are enumerated in 
pauishads, it is rarely that anything is found whiih 
serves to explain them. We propose to attempt to 
determine the several conceptions involved, so far as- is 
pm'-ticable. 

(1) Prdna and (2) Ajydna. In the first place, it is 
certain from tb*' witnesses cited on p. 264 that, according 
to S'ankara,^pi'(^nc» denotes exspiration, apdna inspiration. 
The question is how this result is arrived at. Originaliy, 
in all probability prdim and apdna both denoted the same 
thing, viz. breath (without distinction of exspiration and 
inspiration) in general (whether with the slight difference 
ihfxtpra-an signifies “to begin to breathe,” apa-an “to 
cease to breathe,” in support of which view Rigv. X. 189. 2 
is quoted, may be left undetermined considering the 
uncertainty of this passage). There is nothing in the pre¬ 
positions to form the basis of a distinction, since pra {trp6) 
“forwards, onwards” is quite ambiguous, and apa [dtro, 
from) may just as well mean “from wuthin outwards” as 
“ from without inwards.” Prdna however is by far the 
more usual expression, and therefore where it stands alone 
frequently denotes the sense of smell, consequently inspi¬ 
ration, as in the passage S'atap. Br. X. 5. 2. 15 quoted by 
Bohtlingk, or in Brih. 1. 3. 3, Chand. 1. 2. 2, Ait. 1. 3. 4. 
So very clearly in Jvaush. 2. 5 :—ydvad vai purusho 
hhdshate, na tdvat prdnitum s’ahnoti. Where however 
prdna and apdna stand .side by side, there (apart from the 
conception of ap>dna as the wind of digestion, as to which 
see below), so far as a distinction can be recognised, prdna 
is exspiration and apdna inspiration. This is the case 
probably as early as Ch4ud. 1. 3. 3, because it is said 
pre-viously * “ this is hot,” and “ as sound is it described.” 


^ On Brahmasfttra, p. 723. 1-4, and on Ch^.nd. 1. 3. 3. 

2 In 1. 3. 2, where pr^t^a only can he the subject, since ap^a has not yet 
been named. 
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oth definitions apply better to exspiration than to in¬ 
spiration. Though in Brih. 1. 3. 3 and Chilud. 1. 2. 2 
prana as the vehicle of scent appears in its more general 
meaning of “breath” (inspiration and exspiration), in the 
parallel passage Tal. Up. Br. 2. 1. 16 the apftna takes its 
place :—“ Its misfortune is that it inspires an evil odour 
by the ap&na.” ‘ Hero therefore apfma is certainly inspi¬ 
ration. So in Tal. Up. Br. 1. 60. 5 :— apdnena jighrati, 
“ a man smells with inspiration,” not “ one smells with 
exhalation (!).” The same argument applies in Tal. Up. 
Br. 4. 22. 2-3; the world-producing waters “ huss” iti 
eva 'prdc'ih prds'vasan; sa vdva prdno 'hhavat. Tdh 
'prdnya apdnan, sa vd apdno ’hhavat. Tlie sound huss 
and the expression prdcih prds'vasan point quite un- 
mistakeably to pr4na as exspiration, and consequently 
to apSna as inspiration. The principal passage is Brih. 3. 
2. 2 ;— pr’dno vai grahah; so ’pdmna atigrahena grihito; 
’pdnena hi gandham jighrati. Everyone sees that the 
context requires the meaning faculty of smell and smell, 
and Bohtlingk need not have reproached me on the 
supposition that I failed to see it. He might have 
assumed that I had other reasons for my inability to 
accept his suggestion of a simple correction here in the 
desired sense. My reason was, that there existed here 
something in the background which exercised possibly a 
stronger attraction on the author or redactor of the passage 
than analogy or consistency, viz.—the wish to join prana 
and ap&na together here also as graha and atigraha in 
accordance with their usual association. Apdna therefore, 
inspiration as the vehicle of smell, represented the latter, 
and the explanatory addition {apdnena hi gandham 

^ gandham apdniti, The.se words cannot signify, as Oertel main¬ 

tains is possible, “exhaling bad odour/' since it is said previously of the prfma, 
i.e. breath in the month according to th.r parallel passages, mpdpam yandhcm 
ofdniti. 
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Ighrati) was employed iu order to justify the countv 
tioii, not as before and usually between gralia and 
atigraha, but between atigraha and the object which it 
represented. That apilna being inspiration, prana by its 
aide (in its general meaning of “ breath”) could not at the 
same time denote the sense of smell, as so often elsewhere, 
would therefore l)e overlooked. That the original author 
of the par.agraph caused this confusion, I find myself 
unable to believe; but the mistake, if we must so call 
it, is older tlian the .separation of the Kanvas and 


Madhyandinas, and therefore not innch less than three 
thousnnd years old,* and certainly would not have main¬ 
tained its ground all this time if apana had not already 
at tliat period denoted the faculty of smell, and therefore 
inspiration. The as.me conclusion follows from the sym¬ 
bolical treatment in Brih. G. 4. 10-Tl, where the direction 
is given, if unfruitfulness is desired, ahhiprdnya ag)dnydt, 
if fruitfulness, apdnya ahUp-dnydt The suppression of 
the vital power is symbolised by inspiration, its excita¬ 
tion by exspiration. Since however the emphasis lies not 
on the gerund but on the finite verb, apdnydt signifies 
already in this j^assage “he inspires,” abhiprdnydt, “he 
ex,spir(;s.” ** It is doubtful whether in Kftth. 5. 3 urddhvam 
prdnam unnayiti, apdnam pratyag asyati, exspiration 
and inspii'atioii are to be understood as suggested by 5. 5, 
or not rather already as breath and the wind of digestion. 
In contrast, that is to say, to the accepted idea of pr/ina 
as exspiration, apiina as inspii-ation, a disposition wa.s 
formed, and grew stronger as time went on, to see in 
prAna the breath (exspiration and inspiration), and in 
apana the wind of- digestion dwelling in the bowels. For 
this view the following passages are cited. The prAna 


* cp. Deusiieii, Upan,, p. 377. 

^ In the translation I allow myself to be betrayed into regarding it vice 
versd- 
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w^g^inatCB from the nose, the apc\na from the navel of the 
primeval man Vdyu corresponds to the prlxna, Mrityu 
to the apS^na; the prS.na smells the food, the apSna 
overmasters it.^ So possibly in the passage quoted, K&th. 
5. 3, In Pras'na 3. 5, the pifiiia has its seat in eye, ear, 
mouth and nose, the ap^na presides over the organs of 
evacuation and generation.* The pr&na makes its exit 
upwards, the apSua downwards, and carries off the 
excrements/* The apfma serves for evacuation/ I he 
prana, dwells in the heart, the ap^na in the bowels/ The 
aprma is neighbour to the testicles/ This is the view 
adopted also by Vedantasara 94-95, and the commentary 
on Chand. 3. 13. 3 and Sankaras judgement on 1. 3. 3 
maintains the same. 

(3) Vyiiyia, “ interspiration,^' is ‘‘the bond between 
prana and apfina.® The conception of it is accommodated 
to that of ap^na. If this is inspiration, then vydna is the 
breath which sustains the life, when e,g. in drawing a stiff 
bow a man neither inspires nor exspircs.'® If, on the con ¬ 
trary, apana is the wind of digestion, then vyana is the 
bond of union between it and the prana,rules in the 
veins,and sweeps like a flame through all the limbs.^^ 
So also in Vedantasara 96. 


(4) Samdna, “ alhlreathing,” bears the name because, 
according to Pras'na 4. 4, it “ leads to union (sctynctni 
nayati) exspiration and inspiration. On the other hand, 
according to Pras na 3. 5 and Maitr. 2. 6, it assimilates 
the food, and according bo Amritab. 34, 37 dwells white 
as milk in the navel. Cp. Vedantasara 98. 


1 Ait. 1. 1. 4. ^Ait. 1.2. 4. 3 Ait. 1. 3. 4, 10. 

In Pras'na 4. 2-3, on the contrary, evacnation and generation are 
subordinated to tlie mauas, not to the pranas ; apparently therefore it lollowH 
the view fiim discussed. 

‘ Alaitr. 2. 6. * (3arbha 1. ' Amritabindlm 34. 

* pSannySsa 4. * Cbd]i,d. 1. 3. 3. Chiud. 1. 3. 5. 

"Maitr. 2. 6. " Pras-na 3. C. " Amfitab. 3.''. 37. 
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Uddna, or “up-breathing," according to 
usual view maintained also iu Pras'na 3. 7, condui’ts the 
soul from the body at death, while according to Pras'na 4. 
4 already in deep sleep it guides to Brahman ; it is main¬ 
tained however in Maitr. 2. 6 that udana “ either brings 
up again or swallows down that which is eaten and drunk.” 
Elsewhere it is represented as dwelling in the throat.^ 
Similarly also in VedAntasara 97, where it is otherwise 
explained as the wind of exit. 


5. The subtle Body and its ethical Qualification 

As further companions of the soul on its wanderings 
together with the indrivas, manas, and the prfinas, the 
later Ved&nta reckons “ the primitive substance ” {bhi^ta- 
dsraya), ie. the subtle body, and “the foundation of 
works ” (karma-ds raya), i.e. the moral qualification 
which conditions the future life. On both we are able to 
adduce but little from the Upanishads, 

In Chiind. 6. 8. 6 * it is said of the dying man :—“ In 
the case of this man, my dear sir, when he dies, his speech 
enters into the manas, manas into the pr4na, prftna into 
the heat, heat into the supreme godhead." Here, accord¬ 
ing to Sankara,* as by speech the indiiyas as a whole are 
to be understood, so by heat {tejas) the elements as a 
whole, as they constitute the subtle body in their 
character of vehicles of the organs on the departure of 
the soul. According to the words of the text however 
nothing further is implied here than the thought that the 
organs, manas, prS,na and speech, as they have been derived 
according to CMnd. 6. 5 by means of food, water, and heat 
from the “ one being without a second,” so in a similar 
way at death they are again resolved into it as the 
supreme godhead. 

We may i’ecogni.se a trace of the later th.eory of the 

> Amritab. 34. “ cp. 6. 16. 2. f 4. 2. 8. 


I'HE SUBTLE BODY 

body more clearly in the great transmigration text 
Chftnd. 5. 3-10/ where a description is given how the 
waters, having been five times in succession ottered in 
sacrifice as faith, soma, rain, food and seed, in the sacrificial 
fires of the heavenly world, of rain, the earth, man and 
woman, “ at the fifth sacrifice became endowed with human 
voice.” * Here by the “ waters ” which were offered as 
faith, etc., may certainly be understood the still undivided 
unity of the two companions of the soul, which later were 
distinguished from one another as the subtle body and the 
ethical qualification.* 

The same is true of the leading paasnge for both 
doctrines,* wdiere it is said of the soul sis it departs and 
hastens to a new birth :—“ In truth, this self is Brahman, 
consisting of knowledge, manas, life, eye and ear, consisting 
of earth, water, wind and ether, consisting of fire and 
not of fire, of desire and not of desire, of anger and not 
of anger, of justice and not of justice, consisting of aU. 
Exactly as a man in this life consists of this or of that, 
exactly as he acts, exactly as he moves, so will he be born ; 
he who does good will be born good, he who does evil will 
be born evil, he becomes holy by holy deeds, evil by 
evil.” If we leave out of consideration the addition “and 
not by fire” w'hich is wanting in the Mhdhyandina re¬ 
cension, and from which a satisfactory meaning can only 
with diflSculty be extracted, the passage enumerates as 
permanent companions of the soul the organs and five 
elements, as changing factors the moral qualities. We 
see here the theories of the subtle body and the ethical 
qualification growing up side by side. The following 
verse is appended :— 

To this he clings, after this he aspires by his actions, 

Whereby his inner man (lingcm) and his desire {maims) abide. 




1 Brih. 6. 2. 

^ cp. below, Chap. XIV. 5. 


2 Chand. 6. 3. 3, 5. 9. 1. 
Brih. 4. 4. 6. 
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Here we meet, apparently already a teclmical term, the 
word lirigam, by which tlie adherents of the S4hkhyji were 
accustomed later to denote the subtle bodyd It is perhaps 
to be taken in the same meaning further on in Katin 6. 8 
and SVet. 6. 9 ; where moreover the 4tman is described 
as lord of the lord of the senses/' f.e. lord of the subtle 
body. A. similar conception may underlie tlie description 
of the fitman as “ higher than tliis highest complex of 
iile.” ^ The lihgam iriakes its appearance precisely as in 
the later Sahkhya in Maitr. 6. 10, especially if we read® 
mahad-ddi-avis'eska<(n^ lihgam^ removing the anu- 
avara point, since the subtle body extends from the mahdn 
to the subtle elements [avis'esha)^ not to the gross 
{ms'esha).^ The Imgas'miram is described in Sarvopani- 
shafcs. 16 as the vehicle of the organs, the pr4nas, the 
guiias, and tlie ethical qualification, and accordingly is 
identified with the bands of the heart, of wiiicli we have 
put forward another explanation p. 270), referring 
to Brih. 3. 2. 1-9. 

That finally the actions of the soul (the later 
ds'raya) accompany it in the other world, and determine 
the formation of tlie next life, is often emphasized in tlie 
TJpanisliads, and will demand fuller eonsideration here¬ 
after. Ihe principal passages for this doctrine are Brih. 3. 

2. 13, 4. 4. 5-6, Clulnd. 3. 14. 1, K4th. 5. 7, fs'a 17, etc. ; 
above all Brih. 4. 4. 3 :—‘‘ Then knowledge and actions 
take it by the hand, and its earlier formed experience.'' 
According to later belief also ^ the thoughts which 
occupy a man in the hour of death are of especial 
significance. This idea is found suggested in Pras'na 

3. 10.'' 

' p. 242. a Pras'na 5. 5. 

^ As suggested, Deussen, CT^an., p. 337. 

^ Srmkhya-k^irik^i 38-40. « Bliag. G. 8. (>. 

® cp. also Chund. 3. 14. 1, Bph. 4. 4. 5, and the prayer of the dying man 
in M 15-17=Brih. 5. 15. 
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6, Physiological Conclusions from the Upanishads 


The gross body which the soul abandons at death as 
the mango fruit its stalk/ must be distinguished from the 
subtle body, which in its capacity as vehicle of the 
psychical organs accompanies the soul on its wanderings 
up to the time of its release. We propose here by way 
of appendix to collect all that the Upanishads have to say 
on the body, its organs and functions. 

The body is the prana’s habitation, of wliich the head 
forms tlie roof, in which it is hound to the breath as posts 
Ity food as the rope.® It is the titman “ consisting of the 
juice of food,” annarasamaya, in whi(;h is enclosed the 
■prdnamaya atman, in this again the manomaya, in tliis 
t he vijndnamaya, and in this as the innermost the dnmi- 
dam,aya} Only later* is the dnandamaya ^tman also 
described, like the rest, as a sheath kos'a of the soul.® 
Usually following Brih. 2. 5. 18, and especially Chand. 8. 
1. 1, the body is described as the city of Brahman {brahma- 
puram), heavenly,® desirable,the highest dwelling of 
Brahman,* in which as a house the lotus flow'er of the heart 
abides,® in which during sleep the fires of the prana keep 
watch.*® This city of the body has eleven,’* or more usually 
nine gates,*® viz., the nine openings in the body, to which 
when eleven are reckoned the navel and the Brahman orifice 
{brnhmarandhram) are added. The latter is an imaginary 
orifice of the skull on the' top of the head, through which, 
according to Ait. 1. 3. 12, Brahman entered into the body, 

‘ nrih- 4. 3. 30. Brih. 2. 2. I. 

® Taitt. 2. 1 f. by Maitr. 6. 27-i.o. 

^ cp. Sarvopaiiishat.s. 9 f., where the annamaya ^vtinan is still further 
divided into six sheaths consisting of food (according to the commenhitor 
of the Calcutta edition, these are,^ —bones, marrow, fat, skin, flesli and blood. ■ 
« MuTid* 2. 7. ^ Brahma-Up.^ 1, « Mund. 3. 2. 1. 

® ChAnd. 8. L 1, Mahan. 10. 23, Nar&y. d, AtniabcKlha. 

^MWna4.3. ‘ KAth. 6. 1. 

S'vet. 3. 18, Yogas'. 4, Yogat. 13, Bhag. O. 5. 13. 
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jid by which the soul, or according to the more usual 
view only the souls of the emancipated,^ having ascended 
by the hundred and first vein (subsequently named, 
following Maitr. 6. 21, sushumnd), attains to union with 
Brahman.^ Thus the conception is old. The name ferai^ma- 
randhram is first found in Hansa Up. 3 in connection 
with the six mystical and imaginary regions on the body 
that occur there for the first time (the regions of the belly, 
loins, navel, heart, neck and eyebrows). It is perhaps 
an auticipation of this when, in Ait. 1. 3, 12, eye, manas 
and tlie ether of the heart (as the scholiast reckons them), 
are distinguished as special stations of the purusha, or in 
Brahma Up. 4, eye, throat, heart and head (in Brahma Up. 
2, navel, heart, throat and head). From him who forms 
the light within men proceeds also, according to Chtod. 3. 
13. 8, the warnith ot the body and the noises in the ear. 
The latter like digestion are ascribed by Brih. 5, 9 to the 
Vais'vfinara fire in men, which when we bear in mind 
S'atap. Br. X. 6. 1 amounts to the same thing. The passages 
Mahdn. 11. 10, Maitr. 2. 6, 6. 27, 6. 31 depend on a 
combination of the other two. 

Descriptions of the body and its parts, usually wdth a 
pessimistic colouring, are first found at a later period. 
" In this evil - smelling unsubstantial body, shuffled 
together out of bones, skin, sinews, marrow, flesh, seed, 
blood, mucus, tears, eye-gum, dung, mine, g;dl and 
phlegm, how can we enjoy pleasure ? ” ’ “ This body, 

originating from copulation, grown in the pit (of the 
mother’s womb) and issuing forth through the passages of 
the excretions, is a collection of bones daubed over with 
flesh, covered with skin, filled full wdth dung, urine, 
phlegm, marrow, fat and grease, and to crown all with 
many diseases, like a treasure store crammed with 


1 Cljiind. 8. 6. A 16. 

2 cp. BralimavidyA 12, and especially Taitt. 1. 6. 


^ Maitr. 1. 3. 
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A definition of the body is given by Atnia 
rhat self, in which are skin, bones, flesh, 


asure. 

Up. 1 

marrow, hairs, fingers, thumbs, spine, nails, joints, belly, 
navel, pudenda, hips, thighs, cheeksi; brows, forehead, 
arms, sides, head, veins, eyes and ears, and which is 
born and dies, is called the external self.” 

The most complete elucidation of the body and its 
relations is furnished by the late and unfortunately very 
corrupt Garbha Upanishad. Its explanations are attached 
to a verse, which we quote, inserting the explanations that 
follow it:— “ Consisting of five (earth, water, fire, wind, 
ether), ruling in these groups of five (the so-called five 
elements, or the five organs of knowledge, or the organs 
of generation and evacuation with buddhi, manas, and 
speech), supported on six (the sweet, sour, salt, bitter, 
acid and harsh juices of food), endowed with six (pialities 
(unexplained), made up of seven elementary substances 
(the white, red, grey, smoke-coloured, yellow, brown, pale 
fluid in the body which is produced, from the juice of the 
food), made up of three kinds of mucus (unexplained, 
probably the three dosha, humours, viz ., — vdyu wind, 
/pittam gall, kapha phlegm), twice begotten (from the 
father’s seed and the mother’s blood), partaldng of various 
kinds of food (that which is eaten, drunk, licked and 
sucked up) is the body.” On the parts of the body and 
their importance the Upanishad declares at the close : — 
“ The head has four skull-bones, and in them there are 
(on each) side sixteen sockets. (In the body) there are 
107 joints, 180 sutures, 900 sinews, 700 veins, 500 
muscles, 360 bones, and 4^ crore (45 million) hairs. The 
heart weighs eight pala (364 grammes), the tongue 12 
pala (546 grammes), the gall a prastham (728 grammes), 
the phlegm an ildhakam (2912 grammes), the seed a 
kudavam (182 grammes), the fiit two prastha (1456 

* Maitr. 3. 4. 
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Ammes; the dung and the urine are indeterminate, 
depending on the quantity of food,” 

The head is compared in a verse from Atharvav. 
X. 8. 9 to a goblet tilted sideways, the opening of 
which is formed by the seven openings of the organs 
of sense as seven rishis. The same verse with the 
addition of speech as an eighth organ is repeated and 
explained in Brih. 2. 2. 3. According to this passage 
the eyes are two rishis, although immediately before 
the red black and white in the eye with the impil, 
the humour, and the upper and lower lashes, had been 
inconsistently described as seven gods remaining in 
attendance on the eye. Of the purusba in. the eye as 
the symbol of the Atman w'e have already spoken.^ 
According to Brih. 4. 2. 2—3, Indra and VirAj dwell 
in the right and left eye; they axe nourished from tlie 
heart through the veins hitdh,^ and are, by virtue of their 
“ union ” in the ether of the heart, the individual Atman 
identical with the supreme. 

As an appropriate punishment for arrogance in 
quesbioiring or for the darkness of false knowledge there 
frequently occurs in the Upanishads the bursting of the 
head.* The expression may perhaps have its origin in the 
sensation of bursting which attends any excessive rush of 
blood to the head. This is indicated by Brih. 1. 3. 24 
also, where the reference is to a bursting of the head 
caused by indulgence in soma. As a rule this punishment 
is only threatened.'* Only once is it actually inflicted,® 

The heart more than the head occupies the attention 
of the thinkers of the Upanishads. It is there that the 

» mp. p. 114 f. ® cp. Maitr. 6 . 2. 

® Tlic phviiso is hotter trauslaDcd in this way than by the falling oif of 
the head ; vi-pat might mean either. 

* Ohand. 1. 8. 6, 8, 1. 10. 0-11, 1. 11. 4^9, 5. 12. 2, Brih. 3. 6, 3. 7. 1. 

* Brih. 3. 9. 26; cp. Atharvav. 19. 28. 4, S'atap. Br, 3. 6, 1. 23, 4. 4. 3. 4, 
11.4.1.0. 
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vital breaths reside.^ Not only the five pranas, bnt also 
eye, ear, speech and manas originate from the heart.* 
The heart and not the head is the home of manas; ® and 
the former therefore is the centre also of conscious life. 
In sleep the organs of the soul remain in the heart,^ and 
there also they gather at death ; ® “ through the heart we 
recognise forms,” ® through the heart w’e recognise faith, 
beget children, know the truth, on it speech also is based, 
wliile the further question on what the heart is based 
is angrily rejected.Not the oi'gans however alone, but 
all beings are based upon and supported by the heart f 
and even setting aside the actual definition of the heart 
as Brahman,® it is yet the empirical home of the soul, and 
therefore of Brahman :—“ here within in the heart is a 
cavity, wherein he resides, the lord of the universe, the 
ruler of the universe, the chief of the universe.”® The 
heart is called hridayam, because “ it is he ” who dwells 
“in the heart” (hridi ayam, Chfind. 8. 3. 3), small as a 
grain of rice or barley; an inch in height the purusha 
dwells in the midst of the body, as the self of created 
things in the heart. “ 

On the ground of Chand. 8. 1. I the heart is frequently 
in the later tJpanisliuds compared with the hanging cup of 
a lotus flower,** or even with banana blossom; and is 
more fully described in Mahiinar. 11. 8, Dhyanab. 14-16, 
Yogat. 9, Malui 3. In this lotus flower of the heart there 
is a small space,in which, according to Ghana. 8. 1. 3, 
heaven and earth, sun, moon and stars are enclosed, in 
which “ the lights of the universe shine enclosed,” which 

1 ChSnd. 3. 12. 4. 2 Chand. 3. 13. 1-5. »Ait. 1. 2. 4. 

‘ Bvih. 2. 1. 17. ' Brih. 4. 4. 1. ® Bfih. 3. 9. 20. 

'' Brill. 3. 9. 21-25. « Brih. 4. 1. 7. ® Brih. 4. 4. 22. 

“ B, ih. 5. 6, Chiind. 3. 14. 3. " K.VJi. 2. 20, 4. 12, 6. 17, otc. 

Mahamlr. 10. 23, 'NUr. 5, Maitr. 6. 2, Brahmab. 16; Atinab, cp. (/pan., 
p. 751 ; I tan.sa G. 

Dhyanab. 14. 1 * Or ether, akas'a. Mirpd. 3. 2. 1. 
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the strong support of this universe.” '■ Into this space 
the soul enters in sleep,® in it the immortal golden 
purusha abides.® It is the cavity (guhd), so often referred 
to, in which Brahman lies concealed,* and from whicli he 
issues in the meditation of yoga, when lie pushes on 
one side the ether of the heart,® or forces his way 
through it.® 

Several accounts are found of the veins that originate 
from the heart and surround it, and these are related in a 
peculiar and hardly definable way. 

Brih. 4. 2. 3 :—The veins called hitdh, fine as a hair 
a thousand times subdivided, have their home in the 
heart, and nourish the individual soul. A special vein 
leading upwards is the path on which it travels. 

Brih. 4. 3. 20 :—^The veins called hitdh, fine as a hair 
a thousand times subdivided, are filled with white, grey, 
brown, green and’ red fluid. They are the abode of the 
soul in deep sleep. 

Brih. 2. 1. 19 :—The veins called hitdh, 72,000 in 
number, ramify from the heart outwards into the 
pericardium {puritat). They are the abode of the soul 
in deep sleep. 

These passages are in essential agreement; and Kaush. 
4. 19 appears to be derived from a combination of 
tiieni The veins called hitdh, fine as a liair sub¬ 
divided a thousand times, surround the pericardium 
They are the abode of the soul in deep sleep. They 
are filled with brown, white, black, yellow and red 
fluid.” All this is like the passages from Brih., only 
that the succession and names of the colours’ agree 
with Chdnd. 8. 6. 1. 

Chilnd. 8. 6. 1 connects the idea of the brown, white, 

^ Brahina Up. 4. ^ Brih. 2, 1. 17. liiitt. 1. 6. 1. 

< Taitt. 2. 1, Kath. 2. 12, 2. 20, 3. 1, S'vet. 3. 20, Mund. 2. 1. 10, etc. 


* Maitr. 6. 27. 


® Maitr. 6. 38. 
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yellow and red “ veins of the heart ” with the 
^ of the rays of the sun similarly five coloured, 
which form tlie continuation of the veins unto the sun, 
thus uniting heart and sun, like two villages by a high 
road. In deep sleep the soul glides into these veins,® 
and through them becomes one with the heat.® At 
death the soul ascends to the sun by way of the veins 
and the sun’s rays. The wise gain the sun, the ignorant 
find the entrance to it closed. 

The verses Brih. 4. 4. 8-9 may perhaps be derived 
from this passage. They describe an ancient path, extend¬ 
ing even to the individual man, which leads up to tire 
heavenly jjorld, and is white, gray, yellow and green. 
On this the soul of the wise man travels, after it has 
become heat, taijasa. The expression taijasa recalls the 
passages quoted from the Ch&ndogya; * the colours are 
as in the Brihad4ranyaka. In the main point all the 
passages hitherto cited agree. 

A different view however seems to attach to the verse 
(perhaps derived from Brih. 4. 4. 2), which is appended to 
Chand. 8. C. 6 and recurs in KAth. 6. 16: — 

The veins of the heart are a hundred and one. 

Of these one leads to the head ; 

By it he ascend.s who wins iminortality. 

The others issue forth on all sides. 

According to this verse only one vein leads upwards 
to immortality, while according to the preceding prose 
all the veins are connected with the sun’s rays, and 
therefore lead to the sun, where first a separation takes 
place. 

Later passages all depend on a combination of the 
theories of the 72,000 and the 101 veins. Thus on the 


' Of which Chand. 3. 1-5 is an anticipation. 

* Oh^nd. 8. 6, 3. ® Chand, C. 2. 3, 6. 8. 6, 6. 15. 2. 

* cp. also however Brih. 4. 4. 7, 
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basis of them Pras'na 8. 6 enumerates lOJ. chief veins, 
each with 100 branch veins, to each of which again there 
are 72,000 tributary branch veins, making a total of 
1014-101 X 100 + 101 X 100 X 72,000 = 727,210,201, i.e. 
72 crores, 72 lacs, and 10,201 as the commentary''^ 
correctly reckons. According to Maitr. 6. 30, countless 
white, not white, blackish yellow, gray, reddish brown, 
and light-red rays proceed from the heart, of which 
one leads to the sun, 100 to the abodes of the gods, and 
the rest downwards to the ordinary world. Kshurika 
15-17 mentions the 72,000 veins, of which 101 are the 
most important. Through all these veins, which are 
grouped around the lOlst, named sushumnd, as round a 
cushion, the yogin forces his way, when conducted on the 
sushumnd to Brahman. Similarly Brahma vidyfi, 11-12 
describes how the syllable Om {ie. that on which he 
meditates) ascends on the vein of the head which is 
attached to the sun, and breaks through the 72,000 veins 
and the head, in order to unite with Brahman. Tliese 
and other fancies depend upon a combination of the 
passages quoted from Brih. Up. with the verse cited from 
Chand. 8. 6. 6.* 

The body consists on the usual hypothesis, which is 
traceable back to Brih. 4. 4. 5, of the five elements.* In 
Ch&nd. 6. 5 also, where only three elements (food i.e. 
earth, water, and heat) are assumed, it is shown how 
the body and the psychical organs originate from the 
moat dense, the medium, and the finest parts of them 
according to the following scheme;— 


Food . 
Water. 
Heat . 


Doiitieat, Medium. Finest. 

. feces flesh mamas 

, urine blood prana 

. bones marrow si>eecb 


1 According to the reading of the Anandds'rania edition. 


*==KatlL G. IG. 


^ Garhha 1. 
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this case, just us with the milk when churned ^ 
^dt®§ter, the fine parts float to the topd In proof of the 
statement that manas is composed of food, pr&na of 
water, it is declared that if a man abstains from food 
but drinks water the life (prana) is maintained, but 
thought (manas) foils.* lu Brih. 4. 2. 3 also it is declared 
that the individual soul is nourished by the mass of blood 
in the heart, and that it therefore, as the bodily self, “ has 
a choice food” (jaravivikta-dhdra-tara). From this is 
derived the doctrine that the waking atman “ enjoys that 
which is gross ” (stMlahhuj), the sleeping on the contrary 
“ enjoys that which is choice ” {prmvivihta -hhuj).^ 

Hunger and thirst, which according to Ait. 1. 2. 5 
make their home in men as demoniac powers, are 
explained in Chhnd. 6. 8 on etymological grounds on the 
supposition that in hunger (as'andyd) the waters carry 
off (as'itam nayante) the food that is eaten (to build up 
the organism), while in thii-st (udanyd) the heat carries 
away (udakam nay ate) the water that is drunk (likewise 
to build up the organism). When then in hunger and 
thirst the food becomes water, the water heat, they only 
return to the source from which according to Ohand. 6. 2 
they were derived. 

The states of waking, dreaming, deep sleep and death 
will have to be discussed in the immediately following 
chapters. Here we propose merely to summarise the 
most important teaching of the Upanishads on the origin 
of org< liisms (which collectively are the wandering 
souls). 

Organisms are divided according to their origin into 
four classes, viz.- — born alive, born from an egg, born 
from moisture (insects and the like), and born from a 
germ (plants). This classification, which was universally 

' Chfind. e. 6. 2 Chtod. 6. 7. 

* M&ndAkya 3-4, interpreted difFcrently in Veddntas^ra 120. 
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opted with a few modifioations by later Indian writers,^ 
depends solely upon two passages of the Upanishads. 
The first is Ch^nd. 6. 3. 1 :—“ In truth, these beings 
have here three kinds of seeds, born from the egg, bom 
alive, and born from the germ.” In Ait. 3. 3 where a 
fourth class is added, and the enumeration is “ born from an 
egg, born from the mother’s womb, born from moisture, and 
born from a shoot,” the impression is conveyed of a later 
origin and of apparent dependence on the former passage. 

In harmony with the doctrine of transmigration, 
generation is not the birth of the soul for the fiirst time, 
but is only its return from the moon, where it has 
received the fruit of the works of its earlier existence. 
According to the prijicipal text of the doctrine of 
transmigration,® the stations through which the soul 
passes on its return from the moon are ether, wind, 
smoke, mist, clouds, rain, plants, seed and the mother’s 
body. Hence is derived the description of Mnnd. 2. 1. 5 ; 
and the verses also of Kaush. 1. 2, in which the soul on 
its return from the moon directs its course through the 
bodies of father and mother, are connected with these 
ideas. Perhaps the obscure passage Pr&n&gnibotra Up. 2 
is to be explained in a similar way. According to it the 
expiatory fire “ by means of the brilliancy of the moon ” 
effects generation.® The last receptacle of the soul on its 
descent from the other world to enter into a new body is 
the father’s seed ; this is the essence of men,‘ “ the power 
gathered together from all the limbs,”® it is the pro- 


1 Manii 1. 43-48, Mah4bh. 14. 1136, 2643, etc.; cp. for the Vedanta, Sya. 
d, Ved,y p. 259 ; for the Sdhkhya, Garbe, Sdnkhyajphilosophu^ p. 243; for the 
Nyslya, Oolebrooke, Misc. Assays, I. p. 269 f. 

^ Oh^nd. 5. 10. 6--6=Brih. 6. 2. 16. 

3 Mr^yana’s explanation is different in the glosa quoted in Upan.y p. 615, 
Anm. 2. 

^ Brih. 6. 4. 1. 

Ait. 2, 1; on the expression sambhritcm tejas, cp. Meghadflta, 43. 
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{lion itself;* its home is in the heart;® Prajdpatii 
plated the woman as its dwelling-place ; “ into her tho 
man pours forth his own self, and causes it thereby to be 
bom“ then enters he into the very essence of the 
woman, as though he were a limb of hers ; therefore it is 
that he does her no harm; she however, after that this 
his htman has come to her, cherishes it; because she 
cherishes it, therefore is she to be cherished.” * According 
to this it is the soul of the father, which is born again in 
the child, while, according to the principal text of the 
doctrine of transmigration® quoted above, the child is a 
soul on its return from the moon, and consequently in. 
its view both the father’s seed and the mother’s womb 
are only stations on the road. The myth ascribed to 
Yhjfiavalkhya in Brih. 1. 4. 3-4 is not in agreement with 
eitW of these views, when it explains procreation as 
the desire for re-union of the two halves of one and the 
same being, originally belonging together, but divided by 
Prajftpati into man and woman. This myth, like that 
analogous to it in the Symposium of Plato, departs from 
the truth only to the extent that it places in the past 
what lies in the future. For the being that brings 
together man and woman is indeed the child that will 
be born (cp. Deussen, Elements of Bietaphysic, 153). 

To beget is represented as a religious duty. In Taitt. 
1. 9 it is enjoined side by side with studying and teaching 
the Yeda. Frequently it is allegorically described as an 
act of sacrifice.® In Taitt. 1. 11 the pupil dismissed from 
study is charged,—“ After having delivered to the teacher 
the gifts of afiection, take care that the thread of thy 
race be not broken.” “Ue who in his lifetime rightly 
continues to spin the thread of posterity thereby transfers 


» Brih. 6. 1. 6. * Brih. 3. 9. 22. 

♦ Ait. 2. 2-3. ' Chand. 5. 10. 5-6. 

« Chand. 3. 17. 5, 5. 8-9, Brih. 6. 2. 13, 6. 4. 3. 


« Brih. 6. 4. 2. 
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:uilt to the fathers; for it (begetting) is the trans¬ 
ference of his guilt.” ^ By the son. his continued life is 
assured in the world of men,® he is admitted to the fathers 
to consummate his righteous deeds; * “ and if anything 
whatever has been committed perversely by him, his son 
will expiate all; therefore is his name ‘son’by the son 
that is to say he continues to exist in this world.”® 
Particular directions are given in Brih. 6. 4 how to 
proceed in order to beget a son or a daughter of a definite 
disposition. This chapter forms the conclusion of the 
Upanishad, and therefore probably the close of the 
religious instruction imparted to the student at the end 
of his student life. 

In contrast with these views, which include the act of 
procreation within the sphere of religious duties, an 
ascetic tendency gradually prevailed which rejected it 
altogether. In Bpih. 1. 4. 17 the five natural ol)jects of 
human endeavour (self, wife, child, kingdom, action) are 
replaced by five phenomenal forms of the 4tman (mauas, 
speech, breath, eye and ear, body). In Brih. 3. 5. 1 it is 
said of Brahmans who have known the 4tman that they 
hold aloof from the desire for children, possessions, and the 
world. Similarly in Brih. 4. 4. 22, where it has been said 
previously :—“ This our ancestors knew, when they ceased 
to desire offspring, and said,—‘What need have we of 
offspring, we whose soul this universe is.’” If these 
assertions are put into the mouth of Y4jfiavalkhya, who 
nevertheless himself had two wives, this is only an 
additional proof that Y&jnavalkhya is a mere name, to 
which the loftiest and nobl gt thoughts of the school of 
the Vkjasaneyins were assigned. Whether in the wish 
also of Oh&nd, 8. 14:—“May I not, the glorious of the 


1 Mahan. 63. 8. “ Brih. 1. 6. 16. 

^ putra^ bectnise he pilranma trdjjati fitaram, S'ank. 
* Brill* 1. 5. 17. 


® Ait. 2. 4* 
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18, enter upon old age toothless,” the expressitm 
^‘lo^hless, grey, slobbery ” is to be understood of a fresh 
entrance into the mother’s womb (as the scholiast takes 
it), or of a possibly long period of trial before old age and 
its troubles are reached may be left undecided. Of later 
passages only Mah4n. 62. 7, 11, 63. 8, 13 need be cited, 
where self-renunciation is exalted above parentage, and 
Pras'na 1. 13, 15, where the prajdpativratmn is still per¬ 
mitted on the condition that it is not practised by day, 
but the world of Brahman is promised only to those 
“ who mortify themselves, in whom true chastity ,is 
firmly established.” That the later Sanny^sa Upanishads 
are full of this spirit needs no proof. Sacrifice to 
Praj4pati, which is enjoined in them on the Sannydsin 
at his entrance,* but is elsewhere forbidden,** appears 
to denote a symbolical release from the duty of pro¬ 
pagation. 

The length of the stay in the mother’s body is 
estimated in Ch4nd. 6. 9. 1 at “ ten (lunar) months, or 
as long as it is.” Detailed information on the develop¬ 
ment of the embryo is given in Garbha Up. 2-4 :—“ The 
embryo is developed from the union of seed and blood, 
. . . from this union at the periodical time after one 
night a nodule arises, after seven nights a cyst, within 
’half a month a lump, within one month it hardens, after 
two months the head is formed, after three months' the 
parts of the feet, in the fourth month the ankle-bones, 
belly and hips, in the fifth the spine, in the sixth, mouth, 
nose, eyes and ears, in the seventh the embryo is 
furnished with the soul (jiva), in the eighth it is complete 
in all its parts. If the male seed is in excess a male 
is born, if the female a female, if both are equal a 
hermaphrodite; blind, lame, bent and dwarfed are the 
results of lack of power. If the seed on its entrance is 

^ Ka^it^iasV. 4. * Jabtlla 4. 
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ed by the pressure of the wind on either side 
parts, the body also becomes twofold, and twins are 
born, . . . Finally in the ninth month it is complete in all 
its parts, and also in knowledge ; then it recalls (as long 
as it remains still in the mother’s body, like V4madeva, 
Ait. 2. 4) its former births, and has knowledge of its good 
and evil deeds; . . . when however, arriving at the gates 
of the sexual parts, it suffers pain by the pressure, is with 
difficulty and in great anguish born, and comes into 
contact with the Vaishnava wind (the wind of the 
external universe), it is unable any longer to bethink it 
of its births and deaths, and has no further knowledge of 
its good and evil deeds.” Voltaire’s mockery (Ep, XIII. 
sur les Anglais) has reference to similar ideas in the later 
Western philosophy, but it applies also to the Indian a 
priori imaginations:—^je ne suis pas plus dispose que 
Locke h imaginer que, quelques senlaines aprbs ina 
conception, j’4tais une 4me fort savante, sachant alors 
mille choses que j’ai oubli(ies en nais.sant et ayant fort 
inutilement possM4 dans I’ut^rus des connaissances qui 
m’ont 4ohapp4 dte que j’ai pu en avoir besoin et que je 
n’ai jamais bien pu reprendre depuis. 


XIII, The States oe the Soul 
I. The Four States 

As the 4tman, “becoming incarnate in bodily form,”* 
in space occupies the body as the aggregate of the organs 
“ right up to the finger-tips,” * so also in time it passes 
in this its individual condition through a series of states, 
in which its real metaphysical nature becomes gradually 
more and more plainly visible. These states are :—(1) 
waking, (2) dream sleep, (3) deep sleep (sushupti), i.e. 

1 sm-iratvdya dehm, 5. 7. ^ Bfili. 1. 4. *7, 





ip, dreamless sleep, in whicli the soul becomes tem- 
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porarily one with Brahman and enjoys a corresponding 
unsurpassable bliss, and (4) the “ fourth ” state {caturtha, 
turya, turiya), usually called turtya, in which that dis¬ 
appearance of the manifold universe and the union with 
Brahman on which the bliss of deep sleep depends takes 
place not as before unconsciously, but with continued and 
perfect consciousness. 

The theory of these four states took shape at first by 
degrees. 

To begin with, it may well have been the loss of con-' 
.sciousness in sleep, and its return on waking whicli 
aroused attention and suggested such questions as in Byih. 

2. 1. 16:’^—“When he fell asleep here, where was that 
spirit consisting of knowledge {vij^dnamayah jmrusha), 
and whence has it now returned (on waking)?” This 
marvellous phenomenon of sleep was then explained as a 
transient immersion of the organs (speech, eye, ear and 
manas) in the prdiw,. This is the case in S'atap. Br. X. 3. 

3. 6, and in the pas.sage Chfind. 4. 8. S w'hich agrees with 
it almost verbally :—“ For when a man sleeps, his speech 
enters into the pr4na, the eye into the pr4na, the ear into 
the pr4na, the manas into the pr^na,” Ch^nd. 6. 8. 2 is a 
mere amplification of this explanation of sleep (perhaps 
with a recollection of Brih. 4. 3. 19):—“ Just as a bird tied 
to a string flies to this side and to that, and having found 
no resting-place eLsewhere settles down on the spot to 
which it is tied, so also, my dear sir, the manas flies to 
this side and to that, and having found no resting-place 
elsew’here, settles down into the pr4na, for the pr&na, my 
dear sir, is the spot to which the manas is tied.” The 
immediately preceding words of Ch4nd. 6. 8. 1 are derived 
from a somew'hat difierent conception :—“ When it is said 
that the man is asleep, then has he, my dear sir, attained 


^ cp. Kaush. 4. 19. 
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'■'^^i^stirKinioB with the self-existent (previously described in 
Chand. 6. 2 £). He has entered into himself, therefore it 
is said of him “he sleeps” {svapiii), for he has entered 
into himself (.warn apita)” 

None of these passages make any distinction between 
the sleep of dreams and deep sleep. Such a distinction 
is first found in Brih. 4. 3. 9-18, 19-33, then in Brih. 
2. 1. 18-19,' and finally Chand. 8. 6, 3, 8. 10, 11-12.® 
This may well be the historical order. In Brih. 4. 3. 9-33 
the distinction is not so fully carried out as in Brih. 2. 1. 
18-19, where the name sushupta for the “ deep sleeper,” 
wliich is still wanting in Brih. 4. 3. 9-33, first makes its 
appearance, and from this are further developed the terms 
suslmptam^ md sushupti* fox “deep sleep.” The ampli¬ 
fications of Chand. 8 seem to be the latest of all, and 
dependent already on Brih. 4. 3. 9 -33 ; for when in 
Chand. 8. 3. 4* deep sleep is described (not as in Chand. 
6. 8. 3 in connection with Chand. 6. 2. 3, 6. 8. 6 as a union 
with the tejas, but) as an entrance into the purest light, 
and an emergence therefrom as a necessary consequence 
in its own true form {p<Aram, jyoUr upasampadya svena 
iH^pena ahhinishpadhyate), this peculiar conception may of 
course be referred back to Chdnd. 3. 13. 7, but it seems 
more natural to find in it a reminiscence of the “ spirit 
consisting of knowledge, giving light within in the heart” 
of Brih. i. 3. .7, which, as is there further expounded, “by 
virtue of its own brightness, its own light, serves as a 
light for itself” in waking, dreaming, and deep sleep. 
It is surely also a proof of dependence that the word 
samprctsddcii, which in Bfih. 4. 3. 15, a passage that had 
probably already suffered interpolation, stilly has the 
meaning of the “ perfect rest ” of deep sleep, is used in 

‘ op. Kaush. 4. 20. ^ cp- Chand. 8. 3. 4. 

» From and after Mdnd. 5. ♦ From and after Kaivalya 13. 17. 

» .= 6. 12. 3. 
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8. 3. 4, 8. 12. 3 directly of “the soul in deep 

sleep.” 

' The brief notice of Ait. 1. 3. 12 is drawn from these 
older passage.s, and the more detailed discussions on 


,^L 


dream sleep and deep sleep of Pras'na 4 are .similarly 
dependent. 

By the side of waking, dreaming and deep .sleep, there i.s 


found a fourth and higher condition of the atman, viz. the 


c'aturtham, turyam, turtyam (sc. sthdnam), or the iuriya 
(sc. dtmd). It occurs first in Mind. 7, a.s compared with 
which the passages Maitr. 6. 19, 7, 11, which belong to 
the appendix, are probably later. Here also the three first 
states are denoted by the my.stical names Vais'vdimra, 
Taijasa, Prdjna. The waking soul is in this instance 
called vais-vdnara perhaps because all men in their waking 
hours have a world in common,^ but in dream,s each has 
his own; the dreaming soul taijasa, probably because 
then the Itman alone is its own light; * the deep-sleeping 
soul 2^djna, because in deep sleep the Itman, according to 
Brih. 4. 3. 21, is temporarily one with the prdjna dtman, 
i.e. Brahman. 

■ The disous.sion of the four states severally may be 
introduced by the definition of them given in Sarvo- 
panishateara 5-8;— 

“When using the fourteen organs of which manas is 
the first (manas, buddhi, c'ittam, aharikara, and the faculties 
of knowledge and action), that are developed outwards, and 
bcisides are .sustained by deities such as Iditya, etc., a man 
regards as real the external objects of .sen.se, as sounds, 
etc., this is named the waking [jdgaranam) of the 
Itman.” 

“ When freed from, waking impressions, and using only 
four organs (manas, buddhi, c'ittam, ahahkara), apart from 

^ As Heracleitus says, ou Pint, de Sv/perstit. 3. 

^ svena bhdsdy itvena jyotishd frasvapitiy Brih. 4. 3. 9. 
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actual presence of the sounds, etc., a man regards 
as real sounds dependent on those impressions, this is 
named the ch-eaming {svaprmm, here neuter) of the 
atman.” 

“ When as a result of the quiescence of all fourteen 
organs and the cessation of the consciousness of 
particular objects, a man (is without consciousness), 
this is named the deep sleep {sushwptam) of the 
dtman.” 

“ When the three states named have cepsed, and the 
spiritual subsists alone by itself, contrasted like a spec¬ 
tator with all existing things as a substance undiffe¬ 
rentiated, set free from all existing things, this spiritual 
state is called the turiyam (the fourth).” 

2. Tke Waking State 

“The Vais'vdnara, that exists in a waking condition, 
recognising external objects, with seven limbs and nineteen 
mouths, enjoying that which is material, is his first 
quarter.” ^ The itman in the first of the four states, that 
of waking, is said to be “ seven-limbed ” because, according 
to Chanel. 5. 18. 2, whence the name vais'vdnara is 
derived, it consists of sky, sun, wind, ether, water, earth 
and (sacrificial) fire, and recognises this its eosmical being 
by means of its “nineteen-mouthed” (ten indriyas, five 
pranaSi manas, buddhi, ahahkara, c'ittam) psychical being. ' 
Thus it enjoys the world of “ material ” objects. Kaivalya 
12 may be quoted in explanation :— 

When his soul is blinded by m&yd, 

It inhabits the body and accoinplishes actions; 

By women, food, drink, and many enjoyments, 

It obtains satisfaction in a waking condition. 

As these passages already indicate, it is bis own being 
alone which in the waking state the vais'vdnara evolves 

1 Mftjsul. 3. 
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jufeaffBomself and enjoys as the world of material objects. 
On this the relation of waking and dreaming depends, 
which is already indicated when in Ait. 1. 3. 12 there axe 
ascribed' to the atman “three dream-states” {trayah 
svapndh), by which, according to the commentators, 
waking, dreaming and deep sleep are to be understood. 
Even waking is a dream-state, because in it, as Sankara 
remarks on this passage, “ a waking of one’s own real self 
does not occur, and a false reality is contemplated, just as 
in a dream.” ^ This connection of waking with the dream- 
state is discussed in great detail by Gaudap^da in the 
M^ndukya-karika. Waking, like dreaming, is a delusion, 
since it reflects for us a manifold universe; * the percep¬ 
tions of waking, just like those of a dream, have their 
origin solely within us,® and have no otlier existence than 
in the mind of him who is awake.^ And as the reality of 
the (Iream is dissipated on awakening, so, on the other 
hand, the waking reality is dissipated by the oblivion of 
the dream.® The same thought may perhaps be traced as 
early as Brih. 4. 3. 7, where the knowledge and initiative 
of the atman are first explained as merely apparent, and 
then the reason for this is assigned, that the atraan in the 
dream transcends the unreal phenomena of waking:—“ it 
is as though he meditated, it is as though he moved about; 
for ® in sleep he transcends this world and the forms of 
death.” Just as a fish swims between two banks without 
touching them, so the atman between the states of waking 
and dreaming; ’’ from waking he hastens to dreaming, and 
from this again “ back to the waking state ; but by nothing 
which he sees therein is he affected; for nothing cleaves 
to this spirit.” ® 

1 On other expressions of S'ankara in this sense, cp. Sy»t. d. Ved., pp. 
297, 299, .372. 

2. 6, .3. 29, » 4. 37. 4. 68. 

« 2. 7, 4. 32. * «»for which the Miidhy. read sadlith. 

' Brih. 4. 3. 18. « Brih. 4. 3. 16. 
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3. Dream-sleep 

The principal passage on which apparently all others 
depend is Brih. 4. 3, 9~14 :— 

“ When now he falls asleep, he takes from this all- 
compreliending universe the timber, cuts it down, and 
himself builds up of it his own light, by virtue of his 
own brilliance ; when therefore he sleeps this spirit serves 
as light for itself. There are there no carts, no teams, 
no roads, but carts, teams and roads he fashions for 
himself; there is no bliss, joy or desire, but bliss, joy 
and desire he fashions for himself; there are no wells, 
pools and streams, but wells, pools and streams he fashions 
for himself; for he is the creator. 'To this the following 
verses refer:— 

Throwing oil’ in sleep wliat pei'tains to the body, 

Sleepless he contemplates the .sleeping organs; 

Borrowing tlieir light he returns then back to his place, 

The golden spirit, the sole bird of passage. 

This lower nest he would have guarded by the life, 

And himself rises aloft immortal from the nest; 

Immortal he moves whither he will, 

The golden spirit, the sole bird of passage. 

In the dream-state he moves up and down, 

And fashions for himself as god many forms, 

At one time gaily sporting as it were with woman, 

At another again glowering as it were with terrible mien. 

Only his playground is seen here. 

He himself is not seen anywhere. 

Therefore it is said, — he should not be wakened 
suddenly, for it is difficult to find a cure for one to 
whom he fails to find his way back. Therefore it is 
said also,—it (sleep) is for him only a waking state, 
for what he sees waking, the very same also he sees in, 
sleep. Thus therefore this spirit serves for a light 
for itself.” 
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, tiis passage two methods of conceiving the dreaJ^ 
leticaily united. According to the one, the spirit 
remains in its place, and fashions from itself “by virtue 
of its own brilliance its own light,” a new world of forms, 
using the materials of its waking hours. According to 
the other, the spirit in dreaming forsakes the body, and 
“moves whither it will,” and consecjuently at times 
finds difficulty in returning to the body. 

These two conceptions which are derived only from 
poetical imagination and do not essentially dilfer are 
taken up seriously in Brih. 2. 1. 18, and are reconciled 
with one another by limiting the wanderings of the 
dreamer to his own body“ Where then he wanders 
in dreaming, these are his worlds; for he is as it were 
a great king or a great Brffinnan ; or he ascends as 
it were or descends.* And just as a great king takes his 
subordinates with him, and journeys throughout his land 
at will,^ so he takes with him those vital spirits, and 
journeys about at will in his body.” dffiis extraordinary 
theory wffiich has no natural foundation of a journeying 
about in the body during dreams, finds its explanation 
as an attempt to reconcile the different conceptions of 
the fundamental passage above quoted. The comparison 
also with the great king and great Briihman seems to 
be based on the succeeding words of Brih. 4. 3. 20, which 
describes as follows the transition from the dreaming 
consciousness of being this or that to the deep sleep 
consciousness of being another:—“ When now (in a 
dream) it is as though he were slain, as though he were 
flayed, as though he were trampled upon by an elephant 
{vic'c'hdyayati), or plunged into a pit,—everything of 
which lie was afraid in his waking hours, that very 



^ ucc'dvacarn nigac*clmt% according to Bfih. 4. 3, 13 uc^c'dvacam 
'^ycimdnah. 

2 Bendling Bvili. 4. 3. 37-38. 
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thing in his ignorance he regards as real; or, on the other 
hand, when it is as though he were a god or a king, 
on becoming conscious I alone am this universe,—this 
is his highest state.” That is to say, as the paragraph 
goes on to state, it is the condition of deep sleep, in 
which a man knows himself to be one with the universe, 
and is therefore without objects to contemplate, and 
consequently without individual consciousness.^ And 
when in Ch4nd. 8. 10. 2 it is said of the dreamer:—“ It 
is still however as though he were slain, as though 
he were trampled upon (vic'chdyayanti), as though he 
experienced hardship, as though he lamented,” the con 
nection with the passage quoted from Brih. 4. 3. 20 is 
obvious. The meaningless vic'c'hddayanti of Ch4nd. 
8. 10. 2 was changed by M. Mhller® into vic'c'hdyayanti. 
An almost inevitable consequence of this change, bearing 
in mind the great rarity of this expression, is that Ch§.nd. 
8. 10. 2 is immediately dependent on Brih. 4. 3. 20. 
The converse supposition, or even the idea of an inter¬ 
polation of Brih. 4. 3. 20 from Ch&nd. 8. 10. 2," is 
scarcely probable in view of the general character of the 
two passages. 

Prasna 4. 5 is more certainly dependent on Brih. 
4. 3. There, after it has been shown how in sleep manas 
absorbs into itself the ten indriyas, so that only the 
prUna fires keep watch in the city of the body, the 
dream is described as follows:—“Then that god (viz. 
manas) enjoys greatness, inasmuch as he sees yet again 
that which was seen here and there, hears yet again 
things heard here and there, perceives again and again 
in detail that which was perceived in detail in its sur¬ 
roundings of place and circumstance; the seen and the 
unseen, the heard and the unheard, the perceived and 

1 4, 3. 21 f. * Followed by Bohtlingk and myself. 

® The possibility of wliich was still in ray mind in Upwrn.y pp. 464, 470, 
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■unperceived, the whole he views, as the whole ho 
views it {sarvam pas'yati, sarvah pas'yati).” The last 
words especially, when compared with Brih. 4. 3. 20 
{aham eva idam sarvo ’smi, iti inanyate), place the 
derivative character of this passage cpiite beyond doubt. 

Of later passa,ges we cite only M4nd. 4, where after 
the exposition of the waking state discussed above it 
is similarly said of dreaming :—“ The Taijasa, existing 
in the dream-state, possessed of inner knowledge, with 
seven limbs and nineteen mouths, enjoying that which 
is excellent, is his second quarter.” The expressions- 
“ seven-limbed,” “ nineteen-mouthed ” are explained as 
above on waking. The dream-soul is said to he “ enjoying 
that which is excellent” (praviviktahhuj) undoubtedly 
with reference to Brih. 4. 2. 3, where it is said of the 
individual soul that it in contrast to the body “has an 
excellent provision '■ (pravivikta-dhdratara.) 

A discussion of the illusion of dreams with a view to 
elucidate the illusion of waking is furnished by Gaudapada 
2. 1 f., 4. 33 f., where the same thoughts already appear, 
which later on Sankara, a pupil of his pupil, has further 
expanded.^ 

4. Deep Sleep 

Dream-sleep passes over into deep sleep, when by 
virtue of a nearer approach to the other woild® the 
dreaming cpuscionsness of being this or that, a god or 
king, etc., passes over, as is described in Brih. 4. 3. 20, 
into the consciousness of being the universe; and this, 
since there are no longer any contrasted objects, is no 
consciousness in an empirical sense, but a transient union 
with the prd/na dtman, the eternal knowing subject, 
i.e. with Brahman. These thoughts are expanded in 
the most important text that treats of deep sleep, and 
^ cp. Sy&t, d. Ved,, p. 371. ^ Brih. 4. 3. 9. 
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[ch is probably also the oldest, Bfih. 4. 3. lO-fT, . 
Just as there however in space a hawk or an eagle, after 
it has circled round, folds its wings wearied, and drops 
to the ground, so also the spirit hastens to that state 
in which fallen asleep it no longer experiences any 
desires nor sees any dream image.” Then after a 
reference to the veins Utah, in which according to Brih. 
2. 1. 19, etc,, the soul rests in deep sleep, and after the 
description of the transition from dreaming to deep sleep 
it is said : “ That is its real form, in which it is exalted 

above desire, free from evil and is fearless. For just as 
a man, embraced by a beloved wife, has no consciousness 
of outer or inner, so also the spirit embraced by the 
self consisting of knowledge (prdjnena dtmand, i.e. by 
Brahman) lias no conscioii,3ness of outer or inner. That 
is his real form, in which desire has been laid to rest, 
he is himself his own desire, is without desire and free 
from pain. Then the father is no longer father, the 
mother no longer mother, the worlds no longer worlds, 
the gods no longer gods,” etc., all contrasts are lost in 
the eternal One, “ then is he unaffected by good and 
unaffected by evil, then has he overcome all the pangs 
of his heart. If he then sees not, yet is he seeing, though 
he sees not; since for the seeing One there is no inter¬ 
ruption of seeing, because he is imperishable; tliere is 
moreover no second besides him, no other distinct from 
him for him to see.” It is in this prolongation of 
existence as pure objectless knowing subject that the 
bliss of this state consists; an existence such as is seen 
in deep sleep, as is expounded later on in a continuation 
of the passage already discussed.^ Brih. 2. 1. 19 might 
perhaps be regarded as a brief summary of the thought 
of this section:—“ When however he is in deep sleeps 
when he is conscious of nothing, then the veins called 

> p. 142 t. 
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m, seventy-two thousand of which Iwauch oat from 
the heart into the pericardium, come into action; into 
these he glides, and rests in the peiicardium ; and just 
as a youth or a great king or a great Briihman is at rest 
enjoying an excess of bliss,^ so he also is then at rest. ” 
Union with the y>ra»a (which is identified with the 
prdjndtman) is the essential element of deep sleep in 
Kaush, 3. 3 also:—“When a man has fallen so sound 
asleep that he sees no dream-image, then he has attained 
union with this pr&na; then speech enters therein with 
all names, the eye with all forms, the ear with all sounds, 
the manas with all thoughts.” Kaush. 4. 19-20 is a' 
combination of the two last-quoted passages. 

The passages of the Chand. Up. also which <ieal with 
deep sleep give throughout the impression of being of a 
derivative character. We quote them, referring as far as 
possible within parentheses to passages that have been 
employed as models. 

“ When a man has fallen so sound asleep, and has so 
completely and perfectly been lulled to rest, that he 
knows no dream-image, then he has glided into these 
veins (Brih. 2. 1. 19, ‘into these he glides’); therefore 
no evil troubles him (Brih. 4. 3. 22, ‘ then is he 
untouched by good and untouched by evil’), for he has 
then become one with the heat ” (Ch&nd. G. 2. 3, 6. 8. 6).® 
“ When a man has fallen so sound asleep, and has so 
completely and perfectly been lulled to rest that he knows 
no dream-image, that is the Self, so he spake, that is the 
immortal, the fearless, that is Brahman.” * The rejoinder 
is given “ He has entered then into nothingness; 
heroin I can discern nothing consolatory,’ and this is 

’ adghntm dnandasya ; this expression combines the ideas of Bpih. 4. 3. 33, 
sup. p. 142. 

» Chand. 8. 6. 3. * Chand. 8. 11.1. 

< cp. the rejoinder of Maitrcyt, Brih. 2. 4. 13,—“ Therefore, sir, you have 
led me astray, in that you .say that after death there is no consciousness.” 
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by a reference to wind and cloud, lightning and 
thunder, which emerge from the latent condition, and 
thereby reveal their true nature “ so also this perfect 
tranquillity (sanyu-a.wMa., in Brih. 4, 3. 15 ‘ deep sleep,’ 
here and ChAnd. 8. 3. 4 ‘ the soul in. deep sleep,’ cp. Brih. 
4. 3. 7 SCI hi svccptio bhiltva) emerges from this body 
(Brill. 4. 3. 11;—‘ casting away in sleep what pertains to 
the body’),^ enters into the purest light, and issues forth 
through it in its own form. (Brih. 4. S. 9 when he thus 
sleeps, then this spirit serves for its own light ’); that is 
the supreme spirit, who wanders about there (Bph. 4. 3. 
12 ‘ Immortal he roves whither he pleases’), while he 

sports and plays and amuses himself, whether it be with 
women (Brih. 4. 3. 13:—-‘at one time as it were gaily 
sporting with women ’), or with chariots (Bvih. 4. 3, lO), or 
with friends, and gives no thought to this appendage of a 
body, to which the prhna is yoked, like a team to the 
waggon (Brih. 4. 3. 35:—‘Just as a cart, when it is 
heavily laden, goes creaking’).” It seems to be due to a 
mi.sunderstanding of the verse Brih. 4. 3. 11-14 that here, 
as already in Bnh. 4. 3. 15, that which belongs solely to 
dream-sleep is ascribed to deep sleep. In Prasna 4. 6 
also, as in Ohand. 8. 6. 3, deep sleep is conceived as a 
union with the heat (tejas):—- When however that .rod 
IS overcome by the heat, then he sees no dreams, and then 
that joy rules in this body.” 

Finally the description of deep sleep in M4nd. 5 is 

entirely composed of reminiscences of other passages ■_ 

“ The state in which he, fallen asleep, no longer^ ex¬ 
periences any desires, nor sees any dream-image (Brih 4 

3. 19), is deep sleep. Theprdjna that exists in the state 
of deep sleep, that has become one (Brih. 4. 4. 2), that 
consists entirely through and through of knowledge (Brih. 

4. 5. 13), consisting of bliss (Taitt. 2. 5), enjoying bliss, 
having consciousness as its mouth (Brih. 4. 3. 21, 35), is 
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lird quarter. He is the lord of all (Brih. 4. 4. 22), 
he^ is the all-knowing (Mund. 1. 1. 9), he is the inner 
guide {Brih. 3. 7), he is the ci'adle of the universe (Mund 
1. 1. 6), for he is the creation and dissolution (Kfith. 6. 
11) of living beings.” 
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5. The Turiya 

Waking, dream-sleep and deep sleep are the only three 
states of the fttinan which are found in the older 
(Jpanishads. According to their viev/, perfect union with 
Brahman, and therefore the highest attainable state, is 
reached in deep sleep. “ This is his highest aim, this 
is his highest good fortune, this is his highest world, 
this is his highest bliss.” ‘ These words, which are 
used of deep sleep, exclude the thought of a yet higher 
state. 

It was first later on, with the rise of the Yoga system, 
that in the yoga a state of the soul gained recognition, 
which was exalted above deep sleep, inasmuch as that 
union with Brahman and the supreme bliss associated 
therewith, which manifests itself in deep sleep apart from 
continued individual consciousness retaining its memory 
even after waking, is realised in the yoga together with 
complete maintenance of the waking individual conscious¬ 
ness. This distinction between the yoga and deep sleep 
is very clearly described by Gaudapada : ®— 


As eternal changeless knowledge, 

Not distinct from that which is known, 
Brahman is ever known,— 

By the eternal is the eternal known. 


This process consists in this, 

The irresistible suppression 
Of all movements of the spirit,— 
It is otherwise in deep sleep. 


^ Brih. 4. 3. 32, 


2 MundCikya-K. 3. 33 f. 
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The spirit gives light in deep sleep, 
But when suppressed it gives no light, 
It becomes Brahman, the fearless, 

The sole and entire light of knowledge. 



'. ■ ‘•/’This suppression of consciousness of objects and union 
lyith the eternal knowing subject which is brought about 
by the yoga and is coincident with absolute wakefulness, 
is designated as the “ fourth ” state of the ^tman by the 
side of waking dreaming and deep sleep ; as cfaturiha^ or, 
adopting the ancient Vedic and therefore more formal 
woi:d for caturtha, as turiya ;* and in the latter case both 
“the turiya ” (sc. dtmd, masc.) and also “ the turiyam" (sc. 
sthdnam. neut.) were employed. Since this state forms 
in fact a part of the yoga system, we shall learn more 
of it in detail in our discussion, of the latte? in a later 
connection, and here we propose merely to cite the 
passages in which the doctrine of the turiya makes its 
first appearance. This conception is undoubtedly antici¬ 
pated by the ancient doctrine of the four feet of Brahman 
in his character of Gayatii; ® but the oldest passages in 
which the turiya is announced as a fourth distinct state of 
the atraari are M4nd. 7 and Maitr. 6. 19, 7. 11. Of these 
the passages from the Maitr. Up. (apptendix) would seem 
to be the later, since they assume the turiya state as 
already known, which is not the case in Mand. 7. In the 
latter also the technical term turiya is still missing, and 
in its place c'aturtha is once employed. This passage, of 
which later writers make much use, runs as follows :— 

“ Knowing neither within nor without nor yet on the 
two sides, nor again consisting throughout of knowledge, 
neither known nor unknown,—invisible, intangible, in¬ 
comprehensible, indescribable, unthijikable, inexpressible, 
founded solely on the certainty of its own self, effacing the 

* Mfind. 7. * Also turya. 

^ Cbfitid. 3. 12, 3. 18, 4. 5-8, Brih. 5. 14, where the very expression iurtija 
is already found* 
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entire expanse of the universe, tranquil, blissful, timeless, 
—^tbat is the fourth {caturtha) quarter, that is the 4tman, 
that we must know.” 

The best exposition is given by the pertinent strophes 
of Gaudapfida : ^— 

Neither of truth nor untruth, 

Neither of itself nor another 
Is Prdj?la (deep sleep) ever conscious, 

The fourth (twya) views everything eternally 

In the refusal to recognise plurality 

The Prdjfia and the fourth are equal ; ^ 

Yet Prdjfia lies in slumlier like a germ, 

The fourth knows no slumber. 

Dreams and sleep belong to the two first, 

A dreamless sleep is the possession of the Prdjna, 

Neither dreams nor sleep does he w'ho knows it 
Ascribe to the fourth. 

The dreamer’s knowledge is false, 

The sleeper knows nothing at all, 

Both go astray, Avhere all this vanishes 
There the fourth state is reached. 

In the world’s illusion that has no beginning 
The soul sleeps; when it awakes 
Then there awakes in it the eternal, 

Timeless and free from dreams and sleep. 

Assuming this dootriue of the turiya in its description 
of the yoga, the passage Maitr. 6. 19 urges the “keeping 
under of the individual soul called prana in that which 
is called turyam”; and in 7. 11 assigns the four states 
of the &tman to the foiir feet of purusha (one of which is 
composed of all living beings, while three are immortal in 
heaven),® in such a way that waking, dreaming and deep 
sleep form the one foot, the turiya the three others :— 

He who is in the eye, he who is in the dream, 

He who is in deep sleep, and he who is supreme,— 

These are his four ^'arietie8, 

Yet the greatest is the fourth. 


^ 1. 12-16. 


« Rigv. X. 90. 3. 
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A q\iarter of Brahman is in three, 

Three- quarters are in the last; 

In order to taste truth and delusion 
The great self became twofold. 


Q 


From later passages on the turtya^ we propose to 
mention only the amplifications of NrisimhottaratS,p, Up, 2. 
and 8, where the conception is further refined, and four 
degrees of turiyaalso are distinguished, viz.— ota,anu)ndtri, 
anujnd and aviTcalpa (pervading the universe, enlightening 
the mind, spirituality, indifference), of which the three 
first are still constantly affected by “deep sleep, dreaming 
and sheer illusion,” and only avikalpa, the entire oblite¬ 
ration of all distinction, purified from every taint of the 
world is, as turtya-turtya, “ the fourth of the fourth ” 
pure, al>solute thought. 




^ cp. Bialima Up. 2, Sarvopanishats. 8, Hamsa Up. a 







FOURTH PART OF THE SYSTEM OF THE 
UPANISHAOS 

ESCHATOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF TRANSMIGHA- 
TION AND EMANCIPATION, INCLUDING THE WAY 
THITHER (PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY) 

XIV. TRANSMiaRATION OF THE SOOL 

1. Philosophical Significance of the Doctrine of 
Transmigra tion 

What becomes of men after death? This question leads 
us to that doctrine which, if not the most significant in 
the Indian conception of the universe, is yet certainly the 
most original and inilaential, the doctrine of the trans¬ 
migration of the soul, which from Upanishad times down 
to the present Jias held a foremost position in Indian 
thought, and exercises still the greatest practical influence.* 
Mankind, as Sankara somewhere expresses it/ is like a 
plant. Like this it springs up, develops, and returns 
finally to the earth. Not entirely, liowever. But as the 
seed of the plant survives, so also at death the works of ^ 
man remain as a seed which, sown afresh in the realm of 

* In Jaipur I met in December 1892 an old Pandit almost naked, who 
approached me groping hia way. They ‘ told me that he waa completely 
blind. Not knowing that he had been blind from birth, I sympathised with 
him, and asked by what unfortunate accident the loss of sight had come upon 
him. Immediately and without showing any sign whatever of bitterness, 
the answer was ready to his lips :— Tcenac'id aparddheiia pdrvasmin janmani 
KviteTia, by some crime committed in a former birth.” 

^ On Brahmastltia 2. 1. 34, and frequently. 

. 8,18 
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J^i^r^orarKie, gives rise to a new existence in exact corresp 
dence with his character. Each life with all its actions 
and sufferings is on the one hand the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the actions of a former birth, and conditions 
on the other hand by the actions committed in it the 
next succeeding life. This conviction begets not only a 
real consolation in the sufferings of existence, which are 
universally seen to be self-inflicted, but is also a powerful 
incentive to habitual right conduct,, and the instances 
from Indian epic and dramatic poetry are numerous in 
which a sufferer propounds the question, What crime 
must I have committed in a former birth ? and adds 
immediately the reflection, I will sin no more to bring 
upon myself grievous suffering in a future existence. 

This conception, mythical as it is, nevertheless contains 
a germ of philosophical truth, which It is yet diiSicult to 
draw out in detail. For, properly speaking, the entire 
question What becomes of us after death ? ” is in- 
mimissible, and if anyone could give us the full and 
correct answer we should be quite unable to understand 
it. For it would presuppose an intuition of things apart 
from space, time and causality, to which, as forms of 
perception, otir knowledge is for ever limited. If we 
determine, however, to do violence to truth, and to con¬ 
ceive in tenns of space that which is without space, the 
timeless in terms of time, the causeless from the point 
of view of causality, then we may to the question, 
“What becomes of us after death?” (which is as it 
stands incorrectly put, because it assumes the forms of 
time) give three answers, inasmuch as w'e have only the 
choice between (I) annihihition, (2) eternal retribution 
in heaven and hell, and (3) transmigration. The first 
apposition is in conflict not only with a man’s self-love, 
but with the innate certainty more deeply rooted than all 
knowledge of our metaphy.sical being as subject to no 
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or dissolulnon. The second supposition, which 
opens up the prospect of eternal reward or punishment 
for an existence so brief and liable to error, so exposed to 
all the accidents of upbringing and environment, is con¬ 
demned at once by the unparalleled disproportion in 
which cause and efiect here stand to one another. And 
for the empirical solution of the problem (itself strictly 
speaking inadmissible) only the third supposition remains, 
that our existence is continued after death in other forms, 
other conditions of space and time, that it is therefore in 
a certain sense a transmigration. The well-known argu¬ 
ment of Kant also, which bases immortality on the realisa¬ 
tion of the moral law implanted in us, a result only 
.attainable by an infinite process of approximation, tells 
not for immortality in the usual sense, but for trans¬ 
migration. 


Although therefore the doctrine of the soul’s migration 
is not absolute philosophical truth, it is nevertheless a 
myth which represents a truth for ever inconceivable for 
us, and is accordingly a valuable substitute for the latter. 
Could wo abstract from it the mental framework of space, 
time and causality, we should have the complete truth. 
We should then discern that the unceasing return of the 
soul is realised not in the future and in other regionsj but 
here already, and in the present, but that this “ here ” is 
everywhere, and this “ present ” is eternal. - 

These views agree esseutially with those of the later 
Ved4nta, which clings to belief in transmigration. This 
belief, however, is valid only for the exoteric a/pa/ra 
vidyd ; for the esoteric para vidyd, the I'eality of the 
soul’s migration falls to the ground with the reality of the 
universe. 

We propose now to endeavour to trace the origin of 
this remarkable doctrine in the light of the Vedic texts. 
We must first, however, guard against a misunderstanding. 
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'^When it is said oc«asionally of the fathers that they 
“ more along, adopting the external form of birds ”; or 
when the soul of the Buddhist mother at death enters 
into a female jackal in order to warn her sou on his 
journey of the unhealthy forest; when the dead pass into 
an insect that buzzes round the last resting-place of the 
bones ; or when the fathers creep into the roots of plants; ^ 
these are popular representations, which are on a level 
with the entrance of the Vetdla into the corpse, or the 
yogin’s animating of several bodies, but have nothing to 
do with belief in transmigration. They have as ifttle 
to do with any such doctrine as the ancient Egyptian 
idea that the dead can return and assume any form, at 
pleasure (which Herodotus in ii. 123 seems to interpret 
erroneously of the soul’s migration), or the seven women 
in Goethe s poem, who appear by night as seven were¬ 
wolves. Superstitious ideas like these have existed 
amongst all peoples and at all times, but do not imply 
belief in transmigration, nor have they given rise to 
such teaching, least of all in India. Indeed, they have 
exercised scarcely any influence upon it; since, as we 
shall show, the theory of transmigration rests on the con¬ 
viction of due recompense awarded to good and evil 
works, and this was at first conceived as future. Only 
later, for reasons which the texts disclose to us, was it 
transferred from an imaginary future into the present 
life. If therefore this recompense involves at times exist¬ 
ence as an animal or plant, this is merely an incidental 
consequence on which no. stress is laid from first to last; 
though it is true that this circumstance appeared to the 
opponents of the doctrine from the very beginning to be 
its especial characteristic, and has called forth their derision 
since the times of Xenophanes.* 


' Olclenberg, Religion (ks Veda, pp. 5G3, 581 f. 
* IJiog. L, a 36. 
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2. Ancient Vedic Eschatology 

In uo Vedic text earlier than tlie Upanishads can the 
doctrine of the soul’s transmigration be certainly traced, 
although the Upanishads themselves ascribe it even to 
the Itigveda. The artiticial manner however in which 
this is done is in favour of the view that we have to do 
with a doctrine of recent origin, for which a confirmation 
was sought in the ancient sacred texts. Three passages 
have to be considered. 

In Brih. 1. 4. 10 it is said of Vdmadeva, the poet of 
Eigveda IV., that he (by virtue of a s'dstra-drishti, an 
inspired conception, as BMarfiyana aays,^ quoting this 
instance) recognised himself as Brahman ; and as a proof 
of his knowledge of Brahman alleged his acquaintance 
with his former births as Mann and Surya :—“ Knowing 
this, Vamadeva the fishi began : ®— 

I was once Mann, T was once the sun.” 

More clearly in Ait. 2. 4 the authority of V4madeva 
is invoked in order to prove that a third birth after death 
follows on the first birth (as a child), and the second 
birth (by spiritual education):—“ After he has completed 
what he has to do, and has become old, he departs hence ; 
departing hence, he is once more born; this is his third 
birth. Therefore says the rishi: ®— 

"While yet tarrying in my mother’s womb, 

I have learnt all the births of these gods ; 

Had a hundred iron fortresses held me back, 

Yet like a hawk of swift flight I had escaped away. 

So Vftmadeva spake though he still lay thus in his 
mother’s womb.” The quotation from the hymn of 
\'fi,madeva admits of interpretation here only if we under- 
* I- 30. * Rigv. IV. 26. 1. 3 Rifrv. IV. 27. 1. 
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by tho hawk the soul, and by the iron fortresses 
the bodies through which it wandersd 

That neither quotation of Varnaveda has anything to 
do with the doctrine of the soul’s transmigration, needs no 
elaborate proof. In the first Tndra glorifies his magical 
power, which enables him to assume all manner of forms.® 
In the second is depicted the cunning hawk of Indra 
already in his mother’s womb, as he leaves his fortified 
dwelling-place, in order to fetch the soma from heaven; 
or perhaps the wise soma itself relates how it, borne away 
by the hawk from its iron strongholds, “ as a hawk” (i.e. 
carried by it) comes down to earth. 

At first sight the doctrine in question appears to be 
more cksely related to a third quotation. In the great 
transmigration text it is said in a reference to the way of 
the gods; ® ‘ And thou hast indeed failed to comprehend 

the word of the seer, who speaks thus :— 


Two ways, I heard, there are for men, 

The way of the fathers and tlia way of the gods j 

On the latter everything me<;t8 

That moves between father and mother,” 


This translation is correct in the sense of the Upani- 
sbad, but not in the sense of the original, which is found 
in Eigv, X. 83. 15 (overlooked by all former translators) 
in a hymn celebrating Agni in his twofold character as 
sun by day and fire by night. In view of this connection, 
it can hardly be doubtful that by the ’ two ways that 
unite all that moves between earth and heaven day and 
night are to be understood, and thus the passage is to be 
rendered“ I have heard from my forefathers that there 
are two ways alike for gods and men.” They are all 
subject to the laws of day and night. 

1 cp. Brill. 2. 6. 18. 

* cp. Rigv. VI. 47. IS, Tndro mdydbhih pururApa’ hiatt. 

• Brill. 6. 2. 2. ■ t r j 
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The hymns of the Rig'veda therefore know nothing yet 
of a migration of the soul, but teach for the good a con¬ 
tinued existence with the gods under the control of Yama, 
for the evil a journey only dimly indicated into the abyss. 
The standpoint of the Atharva hymns and of the 
Br4hmanas is the same; only that the conception of a 
recompense for works is carried out in detail. TJiis re¬ 
compense however lies always solely in the future, and in 
the Upanishads for the first time is transferred into the 
present. A brief glance at the ancient Vedic eschatology 
will confirm this. 

Immortal life with the gods is represented in many 
hymns of the Rigveda, especially the older, as a 
peculiar gift of the grace of' the gods, to confer which 
Agni,^ the Maruts,* Mitra-Varuna,® Soma,"* and other 
gods are entreated, and which is offered in particular 
to the generous worshipper.® Later on it is Yama, 
•the first man, who has found the way for many descend¬ 
ants to that glorious height, and who there sits enthroned 
as the gatherer together of men.® In order to attain to 
him, the soul must successfully pass by the two spotted 
four-eyed broad-nosed dogs of Yama,^ which apparently 
guard the entrance to the heavenly woi’ld and do not 
admit everyone. Here is probably to be found the first 
trace of a judgement of the dead, as it is put into practice 
by Yama in the late Indian eschatology. Elsewhere® 
to these dogs is assigned the office of wandering up and 
down amongst men, and dragging off those appointed to 
die. According to X. 165. 4 the dove (Jcapota) is Yama’s 
messenger of death. Mention is made also ® of the fetters 
or the catch-net (padbis'am) of Yama, so that for the 


* I. 31. 7. * V. 65. 4. > V. 63. 3. 

® yak pnndH sa ha deveshu gac'chati^ etc., 1. 125. 5-6. 
^ saiujatmno jandadm, X. 14. 1 f. 

^ X. 14. 10. 8 X. 14. 12. 


* I. 91. 1. 


8 X. 97. la 
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singers of the Rigveda he already represents also the 
terrors of death. Usually however in these older times 
Yama is conceived as the ruler in the kingdom of the 
blessed, as he sits enthroned afar,^ in the midst of heaven,““ 
in the bosom of tlie ruddy morning,* in the highest 
heaven,* in eternal light.® There he sits, drinking with 
the gods, under a tree with fair foliage,® there the dead 
gather around him, in order to see Yama, or Varuna;’' 
they leave imperfection behind them, and return to 
their true home,® to the pasturage of which no one will 
again rob thern,® where the weak is no longer subject to 
the strong,'® where in immortal life in association with 
Yama they “ delight themselves at the banquet ” with the 
gods." Stress has frequently been laid on the sensuous 
character which is thus borne by the ancient Vedic pictures 
of the future life. But on this point it may be remarked 
that a conception of the joy of heaven on the analogy 
of that of earth is natural to man and inevitable (so far 
as he shrinks from an absolute denial of its existence); 
that even Jesus represents the kingdom of heaven as a 
festal gathering, where they sit down to table,'® and drink 
wine;'® and that even a Dante or a Milton could not 
choose but borrow all the colours for their pictures from 
this world of earth. In other respects great differences 
are shown in the ancient Vedic descriptions of the other 
world, varying indeed according to the individual 
character of the poet,—from the fancy of the poet of 
Atharvav 4. 34, that runs riot in a vulgar sensuality 
(who indeed already sufficiently reveals his disposition by 


»I. 36. 18. 


» X. 16. 14. 


» X. 16. 7. 


^ Vaj. Samh. 18. 51, Atharvav. 18. 2. 48. 


y X. 14. 7. 


« IX. 113. 7. 


« X. 136. 1. 


® hitvdyOf avadydm punar astam ehij X. 10. 8. 

^ X. 14 2. Atharvav. 3. 29. 3. 

sadhaviddam madanti^ ?-igv. X. 14. 10, Atharvav. 18. 4. 10, etc. 


w Atharvav. 3. 29. 3. 


1* Matt. 811. 


i« Matt. 262». 
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manner in which he praises his rice-pap and the 
gift of it to the Brahmans; the whole might almost Be 
regarded as a parody), to the more spiritual perception 
of the beautiful verses, Rigv. IX. 113. 7-11, of which we 
give a rendering with the omission of the refrain :— 

7. The kingdom of inexhaustible light, 

Whence ia derived the radiance of the sun, 

To this kingdom transport me, 

Eternal, imdying. 

8. There, where Yama aits enthroned as king, 

Among the holiest of the heavenlj world, > 

Where ever living water streams, 

There suffer me to dwell immortal. 

9. Where we may waiider undisturbed at will, 

Where the third loftiest heaven spreads its vault, 

Where are realms filled with light, 

There suffer me to dwell immortal. 

10. Where is longing and the consummation of longing, 

Where the other side of the sun is seen, 

Where is refreshment and satiety, 

There suffer me to dwell immortal. 

11. Where bliss resides and felicity, 

Where joy beyond joy dwells, 

Where tlie craving of desire is stilled, 

There suffer me to dwell immortal. 

There also “ the fathers ” dwell in company with the 
gods, and like them are invoked to draw near and partake 
of the sacrifice. To the fathei-s as well as to the gods are 
ascribed the wonders of creation,^ the adornment of the 
sky with stars,* the bringing forth of the sun,® etc. They 
therefore stand generally on an equality with the gods, 
and though occasionally there is found as early as the 
Rigveda * an indication of a different abode of the fathers, 
no distinction of dift’ereut degrees of blessedness, such as a 



’ Rigv. VIII. 48. 13. 
» X. 107. 1. 


» X. 68. II. 
< X. 15. 1-2. 
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ater text assumes for the fathers, the unhegotten gods and 
the gods of creation,^ is as yet recognised. 

Of the fate of the wicked obscure indications only are 
contained in the Rigveda. They are “ predestined for that 
abyssnial place,” ® are hurled by Indra and Soma into the 
pit,® or into bottomless darkness,* into the grave,® or into 
tlie outer darkness.® Perhaps also the expression should be 
quoted “ the blind darkness ” (andham tamas) frequently 
employed by the Upanislmds,^ into which already, according 
to Pigv. X. 89. li), 103. 12, the demons are to be plunged. 
They liowever do not understand by the “ joyless regions 
veiled in blind darkness ” into which the ignorant pass after 
death an imaginary hell, but this world in which we live. 

The eschatological views of the Rigveda meet us 
further developed in the hymns of the Atharvaveda 
and in the Brilhmanas. More exact accounts are sriveu 
of the fate of the good ami the wicked. Verses such as 
Atharvav. 5. 19. 3, 13 remind us already of the later 
descriptions of hell; — 


Those who spil; at Brahmans, 

Or cast on tliem the mucus of the nose, 

They sit tliere in pools of blood, 

Chewing their hair for food. 

The tears that rolled down from his eyes, 

Bewailing himself, tormented, 

Which the gods quaff as their drink, 

Such are appointed for thee, torturer of BnUimans. 

In greater detail the Brdhmanas describe “the world 

These rise again in 


of the pious’' [sukritdm loka)^ 


^ Brih. 4. 3. 33, Taitt. 2. 8. 

2 idam. padam ajanata gahhiramy Bigv. IV. 6. 5. ^ 

® vavra, VII. 104. 3. andrambhcmam tamas, ib. 

« hirta, IX. 73. 8. « X. 152. 4. 

f Brih. 4. 4. 10 f., 2. 9. 12; cp. Kilth. 1. 3. 

® The expression occurs only once in the Rigveda, X. 16. 4, but afterwards, 
characteristically, becxunes more and more common, Vdj. Saihli. 18. 62, 
Atharvav. 3. 28. 6, 9. 6. 1, 11. 1. 17, 18. 3. 71, etc. 
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world, their body complete with all its limbs 
and joints {sarvatanu, sarvdn^a, sarvaparus).'^ 'I’liis 
new body is stronger, and in the other world in pro- 
portion to the faithl'ulness with which they have observed 
the rites of sacrifice, many of the pious need to take food 
once only in fourteen days, in four, six or twelve months, 
or a hundred years, or finally they are able altogether to 
dispense with it.® Thus they live iu perpetual intercourse, 
in fellowship with tlie worlds and with living beings 
{myujyam, salokatd, sarupatd), with the gods, with 
Aditya,® with Agni, Varuna and Indra,^ or even with the 
impersonal Brahman.® In S'atap. Br. 10. 5. 4. 15 indeed 
it is said already of the wise: — “He himself is free 
from desires, has gained all that he desires, no longer 
does desire (entice) Irira to anything. Concerning this 
is the vei’se :— 

By knowledge tliey climb upwardB, 

Tliithor, where desire is quenched, 

No sacrificial gift reaches thither, 

Nor pmance of the, ignorant. 

For that world cannot be won by sacrificial gifts nor by 
a,sceticisin by the man who does not know this; for only 
to him who knows this does that state belong.” Here 
already in place of works and asceticism knowledge makes 
its appearance, and in harmony with this emancipation 
instead of the glory of heaven. Transmigration therefore 
is not presupposed,® for there is no mention of trans¬ 
migration earlier than the Upanishads. Probably how¬ 
ever the germs of it are latent already in the Brfthmanas, 
as we propose now to show. 

' Athnrvar. 11. 3. 32, .S'ntflp. Br. 4. 6. 1, 1, 11. 1. 8. 0, 12. 6. 3. 31. 

» S'atap. Br. 10. 1. 6. 4. » Ait. Br. 3. 44, Tiutt. Br. 3. 10. 9. 11. 

♦ S'atap. Br. 2. 6. 4. 8. i* S'atap. Br. 11. 4. 4- 2. 

* As Weber assumes, ZeUtchr. d. D. M. 0., ix. 139. 
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8. The Germs of the Dpcpine of Transmigration 

The chief aim of the Brihmanas is to prescribe the 
acts of ritual, and tp offer, for their accomplishment a 
manifold reward,' and at . the same time sufferings and 
punishment for their omission. While they defer rewards 
as well as punishments partly to the other world, in place 
of the ancient Vedic conception of an indiscriminate 
felicity of the pious, the idea of recompense is formulated, 
involving the necessity of setting before the departed 
different degrees of compensation in the other world pro¬ 
portionate to their knowledge and actions. Since how¬ 
ever the oldest form of punishment among all peoples in 
a natural state is revenge, this recompense also consists 
originally in the doing to us in the other world of the 
very same good and evil which we have done to anyone 
in this. This theory is realistically expressed in the 
words of S'atap. Br. 12. 9, 1. 1;—“For whatever food 
a man eats in this world, by the very same is he eaten 
again {^aty-atti) in the other.” A second proof is 
furnhshed by the narrative in S'atap. Br. 11. 6. 1 of the 
vision of the punishment in the other world which was per¬ 
mitted to Bhrigu ; and we may entirely assent to the view 
of Weber,* who was the first to discuss this question, when 
he explains the liturgical interpretation of this vision as a 
subsequent addition of the Brahman author. Removing 
this there is left as the kernel, that Bhrigu in the different 
regions sees men shrieking aloud, by whom other men 
shrieking are hewn in pieces limb by limb, chopped up 
and consumed with the words:—“Thus have they done 
to us in yonder world, and so we do to them again in 
this world.” When.the vision concludes with the black 
.^yman with yellow eyes and the judge’s staff in his hand, 

and ugly women (good and 
'^'/kitsch, d, D. M. ix. 237 f. 
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works), assuredly no doubt is left as to its original 


meaning. 


From the primitive doctrine of retribution, as this 
extract preserved accidentally in a later Brahmana text 
exhibits it, the idea of an equalising justice may have 
been developed by degrees, as it appears in S'atap. 
Br. 11. 2. 7. 33:—“ For they lay it (the good and evil) 
on the scales in yonder world ; and whichever of the two 
sinks down, that will he follow, whether it be the good 
or the evil.” Not all, according to a somewhat different 
view, find the way to the heavenly world : ^—“ Many- a 
man may fail to find his place when he departs hence, 
but bewildered by the fire (at the corpse burning), and 
clouded by the smoke, he fails to find out his place.” 
Others are kept at a distance from the world of the 
fathers for a longer or shorter time by their misdeeds : ^— 
“ Whosoever threatens (a Brahman) he shall atone for it 
with a hundred (years); he who lays violent hands on 
him with a thousand; but he who sheds his blood shal! 
not find the world of the fathers for as many years afj 
the grains of dust number that are moistened by its 
streams. Therefore men should not threaten a Brahman, 
or lay hands on him, or shed his blood, for there is 
involved in it so great an offence.” Here the “ world of 
the fathers” seems still, as in the Rigveda, to present 
itself before the mind as the highest goal. In course of 
time however a distinction arose between the w'ay ot the 
gods and the way of the fathers,® and similarly between 
the world of the gods as the abode of the blessed and 
the world of the fathers as the place of retribution. 
Precisely again as in the later doctrine of transmigration 
it is said that the entrance to the heavenly world lies in 
the north-east,* and the entrance to the world of the 


J Taitt. Br. .3. 10. 11. 1. 
^ Atharvav. 15. 12, etc. 


* Taitt. Samh. 2. 6. 10. 2. 

* S'atap. Br. 6. 6. 2. 4. 


miST/fy. 
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ers in the south-west,^ a distinction which is of all 
the more importance because it is found in two difierent 
passages, and is therefore not to be ascribed to an 
incidental process of systematising. Every man is botn 
in the world fashioned by himself® We hear of an 
“immortality” which lasts only a hundred years;® and 
that he who sacrifices to the gods “ does not gain so great 
a world as he who sacrifices to the iltman.” * In another 
text it is said that “ day and night (time) consume in 
yonder woild the worth (of good works) for him who does 
not know this ”; ® and Nac iketas solicits as his second 
wish the 'imperishableness (akshiti) of good works.® 
With especial frequency do we meet with the fear that., in¬ 
stead of the hoped for immortality {amritatvam, the “ not- 
dying-any-more-ness ”) a renewed death (punarmrityu, 
death over again) may a'wait man in the other world, 
and to avoid this all kinds of means are provided. “ He 
who builds up or knows the Nac'iketas fire, ho escapes 
renewed death.” ^ “He who celebrates the day of tl.ie 
equinox, he overcomes hunger and renewed death.” ® “ He 
therefore who knows this escape from death in the 


agnihotram is delivered from renewed death”;® “The 


yajamdna, who builds up the fire, becomes the divinity 
of the fire, and vanquishes thereby renewed death.”®® 
“He who knows how hunger flees before food, thirst 
before drink, niisfortunc before happiness, darkness before 
light, death before immortality, before him all these flee, 
and he escapes renewed death.” ®® A like escape is his 
who builds up the fire in the appointed way,'® offers an 
appointed sacrifice,®* in the appointed way studies the 


1 S'atap. Br. 1.3. 8. 1. 6. 

S'atap. Br. 10. 1. 5. 4. 

“ Taitt. Br. 3. 10. II. 2. 

’ Taitt. Br. .3. 11. 8. 6. 

» S'atfip. Br. 2. 3. 3. 9. 

“ S'atap. Br. 10. 2. 6. 19. 


^ S'atap. Br. 6. 2. 2. 27. 

^ S'atap. Br. 11. 2. 6. 14. 


® Taitt. Br. 3. 11. 8. 5. 

^ Kaiisli. Br. 25. 1. 

S'atap. Br. 10. 1. 4. 14. 

10. 5. 1. 4. 13 11^ 4, 3 20. 
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Thus “escape from renewed death” becomes 
finally a stereotyped formula/ which is occasionally 
employed even where it seems to give no meaning.* We 
meet it even in the texts of the older Upanishads ;— He 
escapes recurrent death who knows that death is his own 
self/ that sacrifices to the ^tman avail/ that there is a 
water to quench the fire of death/ that the wind is the 
sum and substance of all.’’ That this renewed death is 
to be understood of a repeated dying in the other world 
is taught especially by two passages “ Accordingly he 
brings his fathers, who are mortal, to a condition of 
immortality, and causes them who are mortal to rise 
again from out of the condition of immortality; in 
truth, he who knows this averts renewed death from his 
fathers. ’ * “ Ihey then who know this or do this work 

rise again after death, and when they rise again they rise 
to immortality; but they who do not know this or fail to 
do this work rise again after death, and become again and 
again its prey.”® From the parallel which this passage 
draws between immortality and recurrent death it is cl(*.ar 
that the latter also is not to be understood as trans¬ 
migration, but only of a resurrection and repeated death 
in the otlier world. It was only necessary however to 
transfer that renewed death froin an imaginary future 
world into the present in order to arrive at the doc¬ 
trine of transmigration. This takes place first in the 
Upanishads, and the reasons that led to this last step 
will not evade us. Here it is only necessary to remark 
further that not all the Upani.shad texts know or recognise 
a transmigration of souls, and when it is said in Brih. 
1. 5. 16, — “ The world of men is to be gained only 
through a son, not at all by works; by works the world 

’ S'atap. Br. 11, 6. 6. 9. > 10. 6. 1. 4 f. ’ 12. 9. 3. 11. 

* Bj-ih. 1. 2. 7. » Bph. 1. 6. 2. « Bph. 3. 2. 10. 

' Bfih. 3. 3. 2. * S'atap. Br. 12. 9. 3.12. » S'atap. Br. 10. 4. 3. 10. 
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of the fathers is gained, by knowledge the world of the 
gods,” this text also knows nothing as yet of a trans¬ 
migration, unless it is to be considered as a protest 
against the new up-start dogma. Similarly passages like 
Bfih. 1. 4. T5 (good works come at last to nought) and 
3. 8. 10 (sacrifice and asceticism win only finite reward) 
are still to be understood of an exhaustion of the value of 
works in the other world. 

4. Origin of the Doctrine of Transmigration 

The chief text that sets forth the do( 5 trine of 
transmigration, on which almost all subsequent texts are 
dependent, is found in a twofold recension for the most 
part in verbal agreement with one another. Those 
passages are Chftnd. 5. 3-10 and Brih. 6. 2} The Indian 
authorities call it the doctrine of the fiive fires {jpanc'ag- 
nividyd). It is a combination of two different parts,® the 
doctrine of the five fires (in a narrower sense) ® and the 
docti’ine of the two ways.'* While 'reserving these two 
names for the two parts, we propose here and in the 
sequel to term the combination of the two briefly the 
chief text. 

It is r sraarkable in the first place that a text of such 
supreme importance for all that follows is found in Brih, 
6. 2 only in an appendix {khilakdndam), and not in the 
two chief divisions of this Upanishad, the n).adhukd 7 idam, ® 
and the Ydj^valkhyakdndam.^ When these two were 
collected, and later on combined with one another, it 
must surely have been still unknown ; for why otherwise 
should it have been passed over, when later on it gained 
the admission which its importance demanded ? This of 

1 cp. S'atap. Br. 14. £>. 1. 

* cp. Deunsen, Upan., p. 137 where this has been already shown. 

» Ohftnd. 6. 4. 1-5. 9. ST-Byili. 6. 2. 9-6. 2. 14. 

< Chdnd. 6. 10=Brih. 6. 2. 16-16. 

» Brih. 1-2. « Brih. 3-4. 
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product; still more so do its contents. 

Tliis so-called chief text teaches a doable retribution, 
once by reward and punishment in the other world, and 
again by rebirth upon earth. This feature is evidently 
primitive, and is nothing more than a combination of the 
traditional future recompense found, in the Veda with the 
novel recompense of the transmigration doctrine. We 
must therefore look for the orig nal doctrine where it 
appears by itself alone and apart from combination with 
the ancient Vedic recompense in the other world. This 
leads us again to the Yftjnavalkhya sections,^ in which we 
have already so often found the earliest form of Upanishad 
doctrine. In them we can still observe the origin of the 
doctrine of the soul’s transmigration, together with the 
motives prompting it. According to a conception which 
is likewise already ancient Vedic, existing by the side of 
that usually current and hardly reconcilable with it, the 
eye of a man at death goes to the sun, his breath to the 
wind, his speech to the fire, his limbs to the different 
parts of the universe. With these thoughts already 
expressed in Rigv. X. 16. 3, and further expanded in 
Satan. Br. 10. 3. 3. 8, is connected the passage which we 
here quote in full, since it gives expression for the first 
time, as far as our knowledge goes, to the thought of the 
soul’s transmigration, which it regards as a great mystery ; 
and at the same time it enables us to recognise the motive 
which led to this transference of the retribution from the 
future world to the present. 

“ ‘ Yfi,jnavalkhya,’ so he (the son of Ritabhftga) spake, 
‘ when after a man’s death his speech enters into the fire, 
his breath into the wind, his eye into the sun, his manas 
into the moon, his ear into the pole, his body into the 
earth, his Atman into the AkAs'a (space), the hair of his 


« B?ih. 3 - 4 . 
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^hody into herbs, the h&ii* of his head into trees, his blood 
and seed into water,—where then does the man remain ?’ 
Y.4jhavalkhya answered : —‘ Take iny hand, Artabhftga, 
my good friend; on this matter we must come to an 
.understanding alone by ourselves, not here in the 
company.’ Then they two went aside, and conferred 
with one another; and what they said that was work, 
and what they commended that was work. In truth, a 
nnvn becomes good by good works, evil by evil works.” ^ 

In the last words the motive which lies at the basis 
of the doctrine of transmigration is clearly expressed. It 
is the groat moral difference of character, existing from 
birth, upon v/hich the singers of the Rigveda had already 
pondered,* and which the philosopher explains in our 
passage on the hypothesis that a man has already existed 
once before his birth, and that his inborn character is the 
fruit and consequence of his previous action. 

Yajnavalkhya expresses himself more clearly still in 
another well-known pissage.® Here immediately after the 
departure of the soul from the body has been described it 
is said : Then his knowledge and works take him by 

the hand, and his former experience {y>4rvaprajnd). As 
a caterpillar, after it has reached the tip of a leaf, makes a 
beginning upon another, and draws itself over towards it, 
so the soul also, after it has shaken off" the body, and freed 
itself from ignorance {ie. empirical existence), makes a 
beginning upon another, and drawls itself over towards 
it. As the goldsmith takes the material from a piece of 
carving, and froni it chisels out another new’er, fairer 
form, so also this soul, after' it has shaken off’ the body 
and rid itself of ignorance, fashions for itself another 
newer, fairer form, whether it be of the fathers or the 
Gandharyas.-or the gods or Prajapati, or Brahman or other 
living beings, . . . in proportion as a man consists now of 

> Brih. 3. 2.13. “ Kigv. X. 117. 9. 3 Bfih. 4 . 4. ^-6. 
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y ^r that, just as he acts, just as j ae behaves, so will he 
born. He who does good will ) a born good, he who 
does evil will be born evil ; he becomes holy by holy 
deeds, evil by evil. Therefore, in truth, it is said:^— 
‘ Man is altogether and throughout composed of desire 
(Mma); in proportion to his desire so is his discretion 
(kratu), in proportion to his discretion so he perforins acts 
{karma), in proportion to his acts so does it result to 
him.’ On this subject is the verse :— 

To that ho clings, after that he strives with deeds, / 

By which his inner man and his desire hold fast; 

He who lias arrived at the final goal 
Of the deeds which he here commits, 

He returns from yonder woj’ld again 
Back to this world of work,, 


of those who feel desire 


This is the experience 
(kdrnayamdna).’’ 

This passage does not yet recognise a twofold 
retribution, in a future world and again upon earth, 
but only one by transmigration. Immediately after 
death the soul enters into a new body, in accordance 
with its good or evil deeds. This is shown not only by 
the illustration of the caterpillar, which as soon as it has 
eaten up one leaf transfers iteelf to another, but also by the 
fact that the sphere of transmigration is extended through 
the worlds of mien, fathers and gods up to Prajapati and 
the personal Brahman, that consequently the worlds of 
the fathers and the gods cannot be set apart, as according 
to the later theory, for a rectunpejise by the side and inde¬ 
pendent of that by transmigration. It woidd be otherwise 
if in the appended verse we were obliged with Sankara to 
understand prd/pya antam as hkuktvd phalam :— “ After 
that he has enjoyed {in the other world) the fruit of his 
deeds, he returns from that world to this world of action.” 

1 cp. S'atap. Br. 10. 6. 3. 1, ChSnd. 3. 14. 1. 
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/ In that case the verse (which nnder any circumstances 
is a later addition) would be in contradiction with the pre¬ 
ceding words. It may however very well mean :—“ After 
that he has finished with one life-course (like the cater¬ 
pillar with its leaf), he returns after death to a new life.” 

The eschatology therefore of Ylijnavalkhya ^ does not 
yet recognise a twofold retribution, in a future world and 
again by a new life, but as is natural, only one by a re¬ 
birth in the sphere of empirical reality (the worlds of men, 
fathers and gods). In place of the ancient Vedic recom¬ 
pense in the other world, there is found the recompense 
by transmigration. It is no longer said of the man who 
obtains deliverance,-—“ He escapes recurrent death,” but 
“ he does not return back again.” ^ 

5. Further Develo'prmnt of the 'Doctrine of 
Transmigration 

The ancient element in religious faiths is wont, as we 
have often had occasion to emphasise,* to assert its 
traditionally consecrated right side by side with concep¬ 
tions of later origin. Accordingly we see here also how by 
the side of the belief in a return to earth the ancient ideas 
of a recompense of good and evil in the other world 
persist, and become united with the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration, so that now all good and evil actions 
experience a twofold retribution, once in the other 
world and again by a renewed life upon earth. And 
thus tliat which has already received a full recompense is 
recompensed yet again, and strictly speaking, the entire 
conception of a recompense is destroyed. This is the case 
in the chief text of the doctrine of transmigration.* We 

1 Bpili. 1-6. 

• ChAnd. 4. 16. 0, 8. 15, Brih. 6. 2. 15, Pra.rna 1. 10, etc. 

’ Allgemeine Einleiiurtg, p. 180, supra p. 117. 

* ChSnd. 6. 3-10=B!ih. 6. 2 . 
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lowever, as already remarked,^ to distinguish two 
^arts in this chief text, an older part,* which we propose 
to call the doctrine of the five fires (in a narrower sense), 
and a later,* to which we give the name of the doctrine 
of the two ways. Two of the questions proposed at the 
outset refer to the former, the three others to the latter. 
The difference of the two parts is clearly shown by the 
fact that according to the doctrine of the two ways, faitli, 
s'raddhd, leads to Brahman without return, while accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine of the five fires it is this which above 
all constitutes the motive for the return to earth. ' 

The first and older part, the doctrine of the five fires, 
apparently assumes, like the expressions of Y4jnavalkhya 
that have been already quoted, the absence of recompense 
in the other world ; but depicts how the soul, after it has 
journeyed to heaven on the burning of the corpse “in 
radiant form,”^ returns thence immediately, as it seems, 
through the three regions of the universe, heaven atmo¬ 
sphere and earth, and through the bodies of father and 
mother, these being the five transit stations, to a new 
existence. This is the reply to the question proposed at 
the beginning :—“ Do you know how at the fifth sacrifice 
the waters come to speak with human voice?”® Just as 
with Y4jnavalkhya the doctrine of transmigration makes 
its appearance as a great mystery,® so here also it comes 
before us veiled in secrecy as something new, not to be 
profaned. And just as to the Christians,, vdio bury the 
body, the comparison of it to a seed buried in the earth 
suggested itself,^ so in India, where the corpse is burnt, 
it is natural to conceive of this burning as a sacrifice. As 
the libation poured into the fire (soma, milk, etc.) ascends 

^ cp. Deuesen, Upan»y p. 137, where a fuller discussion of point will 
be found. 

2 Cli^nd. 5. 4-9 (Brill. 6. 2. 9-14). « Chrind. 5. 10 (Brih. 6. 2. 15). 

* -Brill, d. 2. 14. * Oluliid. 5. 3. 3, Brih, 6. 2. 2. 

« Brih. 3. 2. 13, sup. p. 329 f. ^ 1 Cor. 16. 
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spiritual form to the gods, so the immortal part of mau 
ascends to heaven from the funeral pyre. This immortal 
part is termed by Y4juavalkhya harman, work/ and in 
our passage is described after the analogy of the sacrificial 
fluid as “water,” and later on as “faith.” These mysti¬ 
cally veiled expressions cause the Vedanta theologians 
much trouble.* They signify however essentially the 
same, inasmuch as the peculiar essence and so to speak the 
soul of the work (karmm) that ascends as the sacrificial 
vapour {6/jpas) is the faith {sraddhd) with which it is 
olfercd. This “work,” in Yajnavalkhya’s phrase, this 
“ faith,” as our passage describes it, probably not inde¬ 
pendently of him, ascends to heaven as the immortal part 
of man, and is there five times in succession offered up by 
the gods in the sacrificial fires of the heaven, the atmo¬ 
sphere, the earth, the man, and the woman. By this 
means it is changed successively from faith to soma, from 
soma to rain, from rain to food, from, food to seed, and 
from seed to the embryo; thus it is led to a renewed 
existence on earth. 

The second half of the chief text, which we propose 
to call the doctrine of the two ways, marks a consider¬ 
able further advance, and combining the ancient Vedic 
eschatology with the doctrine of transmigration, teaches a 
twofold recompense (a recompense therefore of that which 
has been already recompensed), on the one hand in the 
other world, and once again by a return to earth. To 
this end it represents the souls of the dead as ascending 
by two different ways, the Devaydna {way of tht! gods) 
and the Pitriydna (way of the fathers). These lead 
through several stations, tliat at times appear strange but 
which yet admit of explanation, if we take into con¬ 
sideration the origin of the doctrine. As early as the 
Rigveda and the Brii,hmana.s mention is frequently made 

1 sup. p. 330. » cp. Sy$t. d. Veddnta, pp. 401, 408, 
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De/mydria,, vi'hvAL was originally in all probability 
the way by which Agni bore the sacrificial gifts to the 
gods, or the latter descended to them. It was then also 
the way by which the pious dead ascended to the gods, 
in order to live in eternal felicity with them, or, as later 
times preferred to express it, with Brahman. A more 
detailed description of the way of the gods is given in 
Ohfmd. 4. 15. 5. Ou the burning of the corpse the soul 
enters into the flame, thence into the day, thence into the 
bright half of the month, thence into the bright half of the 
jmar (the summer season), thence into the year, thence- 
into the sun, thence into the moon, thence into the 
lightning, and so finally into Brahman. The use of 
periods of time here as divisions of space occurs elsewhere 
also,^ and needs in India no further remark. The 
meaning of the whole is that the soul on the way of the 
gods reaches regions of ever-increasing light, in which is 
concentrated all that is bright and radiant, as stations on 
the way to Biuhman, who is himself the “ light of lights” 
(Jyotishdm jyotis). 

The Pitriydna or way of the fathers was next explained 
after the analogy of this Devayd,na. As everything that 
was bright and radiant was directed to the latter, so to 
the former the counterpart of darkness and gloom. The 
difficulty however arose here that it was impossible to 
omit the moon from the Pitriydna, and that this already 
belonged to the Devaydna. Bor, according to an old 
somewhat obscure conception, the moon was the abode of 
the departed," and thus later on ® its waxing and waning 
were brought into connection with the ascent and descent 
ot the souls. Maintaining therefore the moon as the final 
goal, the Pitriydna was explained in other respects in 
analogy with the Devaydna, the soul entering into the 


1 S'atap. Br. ]. 3. 6. 11, Chaiid. 2. 10. 5. 

* Brih. 6. 2. 16, Kaush. 1. 2, but not Kau. 9 h. 2. 9. 


* Kau«h, 2. 8. 
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smoke not the flame, the night not the day, the dark half 
of the month not the bright, the months of winter not of 
summer, the world of the fathers not the year,'the 4kas'a ^ not 
the sun, and finally as in the Devay^na into the moon, not 
however as a transit station, but in order to remain there 
“ as long as a I’emnant (of good works) yet exists.* Our 
text skilfully evades giving a description of the transitory 
blessedness in the moon. In its place the ancient idea of 
the soma cup of the gods makes its appearance, which, 
after they have drained it, is each time refilled.® As far as 
this repletion is possible by means of the souls,the latter 
are enjoyed by the gods; and this is again interpreted in 
the later Vedanta of a mutual enjoyment of the gods and 
the pious dead in intercourse with one another. The 
telicity in the moon lasts ydvat sampdtam “ as long as 
a remnant exists.” ® In this it is implied that the retri¬ 
bution there is complete. Nevertheless there follows a 
second recompense upon earth. The descent is here not, 
as in the doctrine of the five fires, a passing through the 
five sacrificial fires as faith, soma, rain, food and seed, but a 
progressive materialisation of the substance of the souls 
into ether, wind, smoke, mist, cloud, rain, herbage, food and 
seed, to which succeeds the entrance into the womb of a 
new mother and the renewed birth. By the side of the 
way of the gods, which for the wise and faithful leads to 
an entrance into Brahman without return, and the way of 
the fathers, which in requital for sacrifice, works of piety, 
and asceticism guides to the moon and thence back to 
earth, our text originally but only obscurely pointed to the 
“ third place ” as the fate of the wicked, who are born 
again as lower animals. 

> Only in the Chand. 2 Chftnd. 5. 10. 6. 

» cp. Rigv. X. 85. 6 “ when they drain thee, 0 gal, thou dost thereupon 

well up again.” 

* Kaush. 2. 8, 1. 2. 


• Ohftnd. 6.10. 6. 
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DEVAYlMA AND PH'RIYANA 

The additions which are wanting in Bfib. 6. 2. 16, 
and inserted in Chflnd. 5, 10. 7 alone, take us a step 
further in the development of these ideas. In contrast 
with the original text of the doctrine of the two 
Avays, a distinction is liere drawn among the souls 
returning from the moon between those of “ pleasing 
conduct” and those of “abominable conduct.” The 
former are born again as .BriUima.ns, Kshatriyas or 
Vais'yas, the latter as dogs, pigs or c'andftlas. By this 
means the “ third place” by the side of the ways of^ 
the gods and the fathers becomes now superfluous, and’ 
ought entirely to disappear, but is nevertheless allowed- 
to remain. 

This contradiction, like the above-mentioned incon¬ 
gruity involved in the position of the moon on the ways 
both of the gods and the fathers, seems to have been early 
noticed. Kaush. 1. 2 is to be regarded as an attempt to 
relieve both these disadvantages. Here it is emphatically 
declared, with the vieW of obviating the necessity for 
the “ third place,” that “ all who depart from this world 
go without exception to the moon.” There however their 
knowledge is put to the test, and according to the result 
they go either by the De.vayana'- which leads to Brahman 
without return, or (the name Pitriydna is not used) they 
enter upon a new birth. “ whether as a worm or a fly or .a 
fish or a bird or a lion or a boar or a serpent or a tiger or 
a man, or as something else.” This enumeration seems to 
be an imitation of that found in Clifind. 6. 9. 3, 6. 10. 2; 
for there it was justified by the context, while here it 
appears somewhat superfluous. 

Of later passages, which aU to a greater or less 
extent depend upon that already discussed, we propose 
in conclusion to cite only the most important. In 
K4th. 2. 10 the transitoriness of the treasure of 

^ Kaush. 1. 3, 
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good works ^ is taught. In reference to the return it is 
further said ; *— 

One goes into the womh of a motbor, 

Becoming incarnate in bodiiy form ; 

Another enters into a plant, 

Each according to his deeds, according to hi§ knowledge, 

Mund. 1. 2. 10 exhibits more evidently its dependence 
on Ch^nd. 5. 3-10 ;— 

Having tasted joy on the summit of the heaven of works, 

Tliey return back into this world, and even lower. 

In a later passage also reference is made to the five 
fires of the Pa?lc'dgnividyd : *— 

Prom it originates the fire, whose fuel the sun is,^ 

From the soma the rain springs,® plants from the earth, 

The husband pours out. the stream upon the wife,® 

Many descendants are born to the spirit. 

The ways of the fathers and of the gods are described 
in Pras'na 1. 9-10 on the basis of Chand. 5. 10 (inis- 
uxiderstanding however the expression “ s'raddhd tapeC ” 
iti of Ch4nd. 5. 10. l). For confirmation reference is 
made to the verse Rigv. I. 164. 12, which nevertheless has 
nothing to do with the subject. 


XV. Emancipation' 


1. Significance of the Doctrine of Emancipation 

Love of life is the strongest of all the instincts 
implanted in human nature. In order to preserve life 
we make any sacrifice. We desire a long life for ourselves 
and our friends; we congratulate those who attain it, 

* s'tvadhi, as in Taitt. By. 3. 10. 11. 2. * Kfith, 6. 7. 

* Mu?d. 2.1, 6 ; cp. Chand. 5. 4 f. « Chand. 6. 4. 1. 

» Chand. 6. 6. 2. « Chand. D. 8. 2. 
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commiserate those who are called away before their 
time. And the reason of our mourning lor one so 
prematurely deceased is (when once we give to ourselves 
a clear account of it) not so much that he is wanting to 
us, as rather that we are wanting to him. We pity him 
because he has been so early deprived of existence, as 
though this were a supreme good. When we console 
ourselves over the death of a relative by recalling the 
sufferings, perils and hardships, from which he has escaped, 
this is the voice of reflection. A purely natural feeling 
expresses itself differently. It tells us that the loss of life, 
is the most serious by which a man can be overtaken; 
that the most severe punishment is always that of death. 
Indeed, so strong in us is the instinct^ for life, that our 
whole existence is nothing more than this desire unfolding 
itself in space as the body and in time as the life. 

How is it possible under these circumstances that in 
the course of development there could arise repeatedly 
amongst men and become established a disposition to 
regard that craving for life, upon which our entire 
empirical existence depends, as something which ought 
not properly to be ? So that man’s true duty is conceived 
to be not the satisfaction of the natural craving, but its 
suppression, and therefore the highest goal appears as 
a release {mohsha), and that not such a release as death 
brings from a definite existence, but release from existence 
in general, which as our innate consciousness shows is not 

to be attained simply through death. 

This rarest of all changes of inclination may be traced 
nowhere more clearly than in India, where deliverance, 
unmodified by the play upon it of the accidental events 
of history, appears not as a ransom, an atonement, a 
propitiation, etc., but merely as a release from empirical 
existence with all its desires, these last being regar ec 
as fetters (bandha, graha), as bonds (granthi), whic 
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bind the soul to the objects of sense. Even in India it 
was not always so, and a Jong period of development, a 
vast interval, separates the poets of the fiigveda, who, 
filled with a warm desire for life, shrink from death and 
wish for themselves and their posterity a life of a hundred 
years, from the words with which the greatest Indian poet 
closes his masterpiece :— 

May he, the, god, who fashioned me by hi.e almighty power. 
Himself avert from me md destroy niy re-birth. 

Yet the philosophy of the future will often turn its 
glance to India in order to study the doctrine of 
emancipation in the land of its birth. We propose now 
to do what we can to render intelligible this most 
remarkable of all doctrines. 

2. Origin of ih& Docirwie of Emconcipcition 

Albrecht Weber in one of his very remarkable exposi¬ 
tions ^ gave utterance to the conjecture that the doctrine 
of emancipation is necessitated by the dogma of trans¬ 
migration. The idea that for the deeds of this brief life 
cither eternal reward or eternal punishment must follow 
in the other, world would have jarred upon the gentle 
disposition and thoughtful miiKt of the Indian, From 
this dilemma he tried to save himself by the dogma of 
transmigration. In reality however he only became 
deeper entangled, since on the eternal retribution a parte, 
post is imposed yet another a parte ante. He therefore 
eventually saved himself by “cutting the knot,” by 
representing the destruction of the entire individual 
existence as effected in emancipation; so that now that 
which in the olden time was reckoned as the severest 
punishment appears as the SFupreme reward of all en- 
deavour. Apart however from the fact that the eman- 

I Rigv. VII. 89. 2 Zeiti-ihr. d. D. M. G., ix. 239. 
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cipation of pre-Buddhistic times was from beginning to 
end no annihilation, but rather the precise opposite, a 
transoending of that which was in itself worthless, this 
ingenious explanation fails to harmonise with the course 
of historical development, for the additional reason that, 
as we shall see, the doctrine of emancipation is older 
than that of transmigration, and cannot therefore be a 
consequence of the latter. 

The attempt has often been made to understand man’s 
longing for deliverance from another side as the result of 


upon 


the Indian people of the 
Thereby, according to the view 
existence had betm 


the heavy pressure 
Brahmanical system, 
suggested, the ancient delight in 
ruined and lost in consequence of the subservience of the 
mind to the Br4hmans, and the body to the Kshatriyas. 
But not to mention that the conditions of life in the rich 
valley of the Ganges were in all probability hardly worse 
than formerly in the Panjfib, and that the idea of eman¬ 
cipation had certainly arisen not in the circle of the 
oppressed but rather in that of the oppressors, a disposi¬ 
tion to pessimism, such as the theory assumes, was not at 
all peculiar to the times in which the doctrine of eman¬ 
cipation arose.^ It is true that by emancipation suffering 
{ilso with all its possibilities was rcmo-v ed; but Buddhism 
was the first to transform that which was a mere con¬ 
sequence into a motive, and by conceivihg emancipation 
as an escape from the sufferings of existence, to make 
selfishness the ultimate mainspring of existence,—even 
if not to the extent that was (lone later by Islam, which 
is never weary of depicting to the people the glories of 
heaven and the terrors of hell. 

The doctrine irr que.stion cannot be derived from these 
or any other motives that have their seat in the will, for 
the very reason that it is the abrogation of all desire 

, ^ su'p, pp. 140 f., 264 f. 
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{yatra hdmdh pardgat&h), and that certainly as early 
as its very first appearancf3. Accordingly it remains to 
seek for its original motive in the sphere of the intellect; 
and here we shall find the doctrine of emancipation to 
be so entirely the necessary consequence and final con¬ 
summation of the doctrine of the 4tman, that it is to be 
regarded only as a personal and so to speak practical 
fh® Upanishad view of the universe as a 
whole, which we have hitherto been engaged in ex¬ 
pounding. This we now propose to sliow. 

It is a natural idea that finds expression in all the 
systems of philosophy, w-heii men regard that which for 
them is the first princij)le ot things and the ultimate basis 
of the universe as at the same time the highest aim of 
personal endeavour. In olden times this was the gods, 
and thus union with the gods after death was the supreme 
wish of the ancient Vedic pishis, in order to attain to 
fellowship {sdyujyam), companionship {salohatd), com¬ 
munity of being (sardpatd) with Agni, Varuna, Indra, 
Aditya, etc. Later on the (impersonal) Brahman was 
exalted above the gods. This then became the final 
goal; and the gods were only the doors, through whom 
Brahman might he attained. “ By Agni as the door of 
Brahman he enters in. When by Agni as the door of 
Brahman he enters in, he gains fellowship {sdyujyam), 
and companionship {salohatd) with Brahman.”^ In the 
final step the creative principle of the universe was 
conceived to be the atman, the self, and as was to be 
expected union with the fttman became now the aim of 
all endeavour and longing. This took place before 
anything was yet known of transmigration, but only of 
a renewed death in the other world, as the following 
passages prove. “ Only he who knows him (the purusha) 
escapes from the kingdom of death; by no other road 

^ S'atap. Br. IL 4. 4, 1. 
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is it possible to go ”;' “ He who knows him, the wise 
long-emancipated youthful 4tman, no more fears death ” ; ® 
“The self (dtman) is his pathfinder, he who finds him 
is no longer stained by action, that evil thing,’’® The last 
expression in particular shows that here the thought of 
emancipation is already present in all its entirety. So 
also in the following passage, which has been already 
quoted above for another purpose Himself (the Mman) 
is free from desire, in possession of all that he desires, 
no desire for anything whatever (tempts) him. With 
reference to this is the following verse :— 


By knowledge they climb upwards 
Thither, where desire is at rest; 
Neither sacriftcial gift reaches thither, 
Nor the penance of the ignorant. 


For yonder world cannot be attained by sacrificial gifts 
or by asceticism by the man who docs not know this. 
For that state belongs only to him who has this know¬ 
ledge.”* The rejection of work and asceticism, the 
emphasising of knowledge, and the suppression of all 
desire, are proofs that this passage has in view emancipa¬ 
tion ag a union with the S.tinan. But this union is still 
represented in harmony with traditional ideas as an ascent 
to heavenly regions,—as though the 4tman were to be 
sought elsewhere than in ourselves. Thus a few pages 
further on in the passage S'atap. Br. 10. 6. 3, already 
translated above,® which teaches that destiny in the other 
world is determined by the degree of insight [hratu) 
vdiich men have attained here below ; and which then as 
the deepest insight imparts the knowledge of the 4tmaii, 
wlio, filling all sp.ace and pervading all the universe, is 
greater than heaven and earth, and yet smaller than a 

* Vfij. Saiilh. 31. 18. * Atharvav. 10. 8. 44. 

» Taitt. Br. 3. 12. 9. 8. ^ S atap. Br. 10. 5. 4. 16. 

• Allijemeine Einleitun^ u. Pkiloso^hie dea Veda^ p. 264. 
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thought is briefly and strikingly expressed in Mund. 3. 2. 
9 :—“ In truth, he who knows that supreme Stman, he 
becomes Brahman,” or more correctly “he is already 
Brahman” {sa yo ha vai tat paramam hrahma veda 
brahma eva hhavati). For deliverance is not effected 
by the knowledge of the 4tman, but it consists in this 
knowledge; it is not a consequence of the knowledge of 
the S,tman, but this knowledge is itself alreadj^ deliverance 
in all its fulness. Tie who knows himself as the fitman, the 
first principle of things, he is by that very knondedge free 
from all desires {akdmayamdna), for he knows everything 
in himself, and there is nothing outside of himself for him 
to continue to desire :— dptakdmasya hd spnhd f “ what 
can he desire who has everything?”^ And further, he 
who knows himself as the Utman “is not inflamed by 
what lie has done and left undone,” whether it be good or 
evil,* his works consume away like the reed-stalk in the 
fire,® and future w'orks do not cling to him, as water does 
not remain on the leaf of the lotus flower.^ His indi¬ 
viduality, the basis of all works, he has seen to be an 
illusion, in that he has gained possession of the knowledge 
of the iltnian, and therein of emancipation ;— 

He who beholds that Loftiest and I)eepest, 

For him the fetters ot the heart break asunder, 

For him all doubts are solved, 

And Ids works become nothingness.® 

The Knowledge of the Atman does not effect 
Emancipation, it is Emancipation. —If we seek for 
tlie origin of this thought that runs through the whole 
of the Upanishad literature, we are referred back to the 

^ Oaudap. 1. 9. ^ 

> Brih’. 4. i..22, Ctfind. 8. 4. 1, 8. 1.8, Miind. 3. 1. 3, TaiU. 2. 9, Kaush. 1, 
4, 3. 1, Mui.kI. 3. 2. 9, Maitf. 2. 7 6. 34, etc. 

* Chitnd. 6. 24. 3 ; cp. Brih. 5. 14. 8. 

« Miipd. 2. 2. 8. 
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Yajnavalkhya that are presented in Bfih. 3 

and 4.^ ' 

We begin with Brih. 4. Yajnavalkhya addresses 
King Janaka, whom we are to consider as occupying the 
foremost position among the s?iges of his time (somewhat 
as Narada in Chand. 7. 1):—“ Since then you are now 
rich in attendants and goods, Jlast- studied the Veda and 
hast listened to the mystical dootfihe (art adhitaveda 
and ukta-upanishatka), tell me, whither will you go when 
once you depart hence V’ “ I do n«t know, reverend sir, 
whither I shall go” (he does not' know, in spite of 
devaydna and devaloha, of which assuredly mention was 
made in his Vedas and.Upanishads ; the king seems no 
longer to place absolute confidence in their revelations). 
YA.jiiava]khya rejoins ;—“ Then will I declare to you 
whither you will go.” “Declare it, reverend sir.” What 
are we to expect to hear? Something at any rate whici^li 
could not be more forcibly indicated than by this intro¬ 
duction as absolutely new at that period. 

To begin with, Yajnavalkhya describes the in^lividual 
&tmau, how it dwells in the heart, Indra and Viraj like as 
it were its feelers reach to the two eyes, and together 
with them are nourished by the blood-clots of the 
heart. Suddenly while he is speaking in so gross and 
materialistic a fashion of the individual S.tman, a mist as 
it were is removed from our eyes ;—“ The anterior (eastern) 
regions of the heavens are his anterior organs, the right- 
hand (southern) regions of the heavens are his right-hand 
organa,” etc., “ all the regions of the heavens are all his 
organs. He however, the fi.tman, is not so, not so. He is 
inapprehensible, for he is not apprehended, indestructible, 
for he is not destroyed, unattaehable, for nothing attaches 
itself to him; he is not fettered, he stirs not, he suffers 

^ It is frbm tliC circle gf his thought that the words of Brih. 1. 4.10 also, 
already quoted al>ove p. 345, are derived ; cp. Brih. 1. 4. 3. 
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uo harm. 0 Jantika, you have attained peace. Thus 
yfijilavalkliya spake.” 

The last expression leaves no doubt on the point that 
herein the intention is to impart the highest instruction, 
in which we are to seek for the answer to the initial 
question, “ Whither will you go when once you depart 
hence?” And the answer asserts that the soul after 
death goes nowhere where it has not been from the 
very beginning, nor does it become other than that 
which it has always been, the one eternal omni¬ 
present atman. 

The doubts which in view of the abrupt form of the 
paragrapli miglit be felt as to the correctness of thi.s 
interpretation, are completely removed by tlie unmistake- 
ablc teaching which Yajilavalkhya imparts to Janaka in 
Brih. 4. 8-4. After that return to a new existence upon 
earth has been taught here as the fate of the kdmaya- 
mdna, “ consumed by desire ” (one who tlierefore does not 
yet know himself as the 4tman), there follow words than 
vvdiich deeper, truer, more noble were never uttered by 
human lips:— 

“ Now concerning the man free from desire (akdmaya- 
rndna). He who without desire, free from desire, desire 
l-eing laid to rest, is himself his own desire, his vital 
spirits do not withdraw, but he is Brahman, and ascends 
to Brahman. On this subject is the following verse:— 


When every passion vanishes 
That finds a home in the human heart, 
Then he wlio is mortal becomes immortal, 
Here already he has attained to Brahman. 


As the skin of a snake lies cast off and dead upon an 
antheap, so this body then lies. But the bodiless, the 
immortal, the life is pure Brahman, is pure light.” ^ 

We propose in the first place to use these passages to 


^ Bfilb 4. 4. 6-7. 
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^ cflTOw light upon certain other expressions of Yfijnavalkhya 
yifhich in themselves are obscure. 

Yfijaavalkhya,’ thus he spake, ‘when a man dies, 
dp. the vital sjsirits wander forth from liiin or not ? ’ ‘ By 

no' means,’ saurYajnavalkhya, ‘ but they remain gathered 
' together at the very same place; his body swells up, 
becomes inflateijj and he lies there dead and inflated.”* 
In this passage, as has been already remarked,® no restric¬ 
tion to those who are already emancipated is implied, since 
inflation by the expanding gases may be observed in every 
body without distinction. Yet we are compelled, as seems 
to have been done already by the Madhyandinas, to 
interpret the words only of the emancipated, if we would 
not set ourselves in irreconcilable contradiction with the 
words of Y4jiiavalkhya elsewhere:—“ When the life 
departs, all the vital organs depart with it.”® 

Still more obscure is the following;—“ ‘ YAjnavalkhya,' 
thus he spake, ‘ when a man dies, what is it that then does 
not leave him ? ’ ‘ The name,’ he answered, ‘ for the name 
is infinite, infinite are the vis've devdh, and he gains with 
it the infinite world.’ ” ^ Here we are compelled to under¬ 
stand by the name the infinite “ objective world,” as 
has been already shown.® As long as this continues to 
subsist, the knowing subject also that sustains it preserves 
its existence. 

It is in harmony with this explanation that Y4jna- 
valkhya asserts in Brih. 2. 4. 12,® in answer to Maitreyi: 
—“ After death there is no consciousness ” ; and explains 
this by saying that the imperishable indestructible 4tman 
{avinds’in, anucchittidharman’’) has after death no further 
consciousness of objects, because as knowing subject he 
has everything in himself, nothing outside of himself, con- 


» Brih. 3. % 11. 
^ Brih. 4. 4. 2. 

« = 4. 5. 13. 


3 Bee T)eus.sen, Upan,, p. 431. 

* Bfih. 3. 12. ^ Deus^en, Upan.^ p. 431. 

y 4. 5. 14. 
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sequently “ has no longer any contact with matter ” {mdtra- 
mamsargas tu asya hhavati)} 

The mystical declaration also of Brih. 3. 2. 10 con¬ 
cerning the water (of knowledge), wdiicli is able to quench 
the fire of death, is thus satisfactorily expliained. 

Yajna.valkhya has therefore - entirely anticipated 
Schopenhauer’s definition of immortality as an “inde¬ 
structibility without continued existence.”* * Just as for 
the wise there is no longer any reality in the universe or 
in transmigration, so immortality also as prolonged exist¬ 
ence after death is a part of the great illusion, the hollow¬ 
ness of which he has proved. 

From the numerous passages in .t]^e later Upanishads, 
which in a similar way to the speeches of Yajnavalkhya 
hitherto discussed celebrate the knowledge of the atman 
as emancipation, a few may here be set down. 

‘‘Yot he who lias in thought conceived himself as the Self, 

How Clin he still wish to bind himself to the ills of the body? 

Him who in the profound deiilenient of the bodj" 

Has awakened to a knowledge of the Self, 

Him know as almighty, as the worlds’ creator! 

The universe is his, for he himself is the universe. 


The man who has beheld God 
As his own self face to face ; 

The Lord of that which was and is to he, 

He feels no fear nor hides himself in dread. 

At whose feet rolling on by days and years time advances, 

Whom the gods adore as light of lights, as immortality, 

On whom depends the fivefold host of living beings, together with space, 
Him know I as my soul, immortal the immortal.^ 

The seer sees not death, 

Npr sickness nor fatigue ; 

The All alone the Seer sees. 

The All he everywhere pervades.^ 


^ 5. 4. 14 Mddhy.; cp. Deussen, CTpctn., p. 486 rein. 

* EkmenU of Meia}>h >fsu3j ^ 249. 

* Bi’ih, 4. 4. 12-13, 15-17. 4 Ch4nd. 7. 26. 2. 
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He before whom v^^ordfl recoil 
And thought, failing to find him, 

Who knows this bliss of Brahman, 

He no longer fears anght.^ 

Only he who knows it not knows it, 

He who knows it knows it not. 

Unknown by the wise, 

Known by the ignorant. 

In whom it wakes to life, 

He knows it and finds immortality ; 

Because he is it, manhood is hie, 

Because he knows it, immortality.^ 

The one Lord and inner self of all living beings, 
Ho his one form expands in many ways. 

He who, the wise, sees himself dwelling in himself 
He alone, and no other, is eternally blessed. 

Nob by speech, not by thought, 

Not by sight do we apprehend him; 

“ He is I ” By this word is ho apprehended, 
And not in any other way, 

** He is \ ” thus may he be apprehended, 

So far as he is the reality of both ; 

‘‘He is 1 ” who has thus apprehended him, 

To him his essential nature becomes manifest. 

When all the suffering vanishes, 

Which finds a home in the human heart, 
Then he who is mortal becomes inunortal, 
Here ah'eady he attains to Brahman. 

When all fetters burst asunder 
That are woven around the human heart, 
Then he who is mortal becomes immortal, 
Thus far the doctrine extends.^ 

Yet he who here recognises again 
All living beings in himself, 

And himself in everything that lives, 

He no longer is vexed by any. 


A Taitt. 2. 9. 


* Kena 11-12. 


3 Kat-h. 6. 12, 6. 12-16. 
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Here where the knowing self 
Becomes all living beings 
How could error be, liow pain, 

For him who thus behold.^ the unity 



The darkness v/inislies, there is no longer day nor night; 
Ntdther being nor not-beiiig,—blessed alone is he; 

He is the syllable Cm, Savitar’s beloved light, 

From him knowledge flowed forth in the beginning.^ 

He who, his spirit purified by contemplation, 

Plunges into the Atman,—-what measureless blessedness he feels! 
That for the expression of which words are of no avail 
Must be experienced within in the inmost heart.^ 

He who still craves for his desires and clings to them, 

Will through his desires be born here and there; 

He whose 'lesires are laid to rest, whose self is prei)ared, 

From him all desires vanish here below*. 

He w’ho beholds that Loftiest and Deepest, 

For him the fetters of the heart break asunder, 

For him all doubts are solved, 

And his works become nothingness. 

Like streams flow and disappear in the ocean, 

Abandoning name and form, 

So the wise, freed from name and form, 

Enter into that supreme divine spirit."* 

In the world’s false show that has known no beginning. 

The soul sl um V ers; when it awakes, 

Then there w^akes in it the Eternal, 

Bcyoiui time and sleep and dreams.* 

(ITie emancipated soul speaks);— 

That which as enjoyment, enjoyment’s object, 

And enjoyer knows the three states, 

Distinct therefrom, O spectator, 

Pure spirit I am ever blessed. 

In me the univcise had its origin 
Tn me alone does the xVll subsist, 

In me it vanishes, this Brahman, 

The timeless, it is I myself. 


1 Is'A 6^7. 


2 SVei-. 4. 18. 


« Maitr, 6. 34. 
* Ma\idflkya KarikA 1. 16. 


♦ Mui;id. 3. 2. 2, 2. 2. 8, 3. 2, 8. 








The smallest of the small I am, and none the leas am I great, 

I am the motley rich universe, 

I am the Ancient, the spirit, the lord, 

Altogether of gold I am, the blessed Manifestation. 

AVithouti hands or feet am I, yet inlinitely powerful, 

1 see without eyes, hear without ears; 

I am the wise, and beside me 
None other is wise in endless years. 

In all the Vedas I am to be known, 

I am the fulfiller of the Vedas, learned in the Vedas, 

Free from good and. evil, imperishable, 

TJnbegotten am I, without body or sensation ; , 

For mo there is neither earth nor water, 

Nor fire, nor yet wind or ether.^ 

On the basis of this and otlier passages we propose 
finally to attempt here to give a brief characterisation of 
those who have gained release. 

The knowledge of the atman does not effect emancipa¬ 
tion, but it is emancipation; for he who possesses it has 
found the existence of the universe as well as his own 
bodily and individual existence to be an illusion {mdyd). 
Everything else follows from this. 

(1) The wise man is ahdmayamdna. Every wish, 
craving, desire, all hope and fear have for him been 
destroyed; for all this presupposes an object to which it 
is related. Such an object however no longer exists for 
the wise man. “ In truth, after that they have become 
conscious of this soul, Brilhm.ans abstain from desire for 
children and po.ssession3 and the world, and wander about 
as beggars. For de.sire for children is desire for posses¬ 
sions, and desire for possessions is desire for the world; 
for all together are vain desire.” * “ This the meii of old 

time know, when they ceased to long for descendants and 
.said, ‘ What need have we of descendants, we whose soul 
this universe is. ’ ” ® Gandapada sums this up briefly and 
^ Kaivalya 18-23. * Brih. 3. 5. ^ Brib. 4. 4. 22. 
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strikingly in the words ;'—“ What can ho desire who has 
all ? ” The wise man therefore no longer experiences fear. 
“He who knows this bliss of Brahman is not afraid 
either now or at any time” ;* he is no longer vexed by 
anything”;® “for wherefore should he fear? since fear 
assuredly is of a second,” * 

(2) The knowledge of the 4tnaan transcends in¬ 
dividuality, and therefore the possibility of pain. “ He 
who knows the 4tman overcomes sorrow.”® “He who is 
in the body is possessed by desire and pain, for because 
he is in the body no safeguard is possible against desire 
and pain. He however w'ho is free from the body is not 
affected by desire and pain.”* “He therefore who has 
crossed this bridge is like a blind man who gains his sight, 
like a wounded man who is healed, like a sick man who 
becomes whole. ”7 

(3) “And his works become nothingness.”® All 
works, the good as well as the evil, become of no effect 
for him who has attained knowledge, as is often affirmed.® 
For the individuality which gave rise to them is for the 
wise only a part of that great universal illusion which 
he has succeeded in penetrating. 

(4) For the same reason future works no longer cling 
to him, as the water does not cling to the leaf of the lotus 
flower.^® For him to do evil is entirely excluded by bis 
freedom from all desire. “ Therefore he who knows this 
is tranquil, subdued, resigned, patient and self-controlled. 
He sees the Self only in himself, he regards everything as 
the Self, Evil does not overcome him, lie overcomes all 
evil . . . free from evil, free from suffering, and free from 
doubt, he becomes a Bnihmaii, he whose universe Brahman 


1 KdrikS 1. 9. * Taitt. 2. 4. 

‘ Bfih. 1. 4. 2. " OhanJ. 7. 1. 3. 

' Chftnd. 8. 4. 2. * Mutid. 2. 2. 8. 

• cp. the passages quoted above, p. 345 f. 


* Kfith. 4. 6, 12. 

» ChSnd. 8. 12. 1. 

Ch&nd. 4. 14. 3. 
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“ Whereby does this Br4hman live ? By living as \ 
chance may determine.” ^ His future condition, as far as 
the bodily state is concerned, which he has cast off like 
the skin of a snake, is entirely without importance :— 

No matter whetlipr a man wieh for himself 
A liundred years, pursuing his work ; 

Kemaiu tlien, .%s thus thou art, not otherwise, 

The stain of work clings not to thee.® 

(5) “ He who has reached this state in truth feels no 
doubt ” ; * “ for him all doubts are solved ” ; ® “ free from 
doubt he becomes a Brfihman/’ “ Because the knowledge 
of the atman does not depend on reflection {tarka),’’ but 
on immediate intuition (dnubhava), therefore he can no 
longer be shaken by any doubt. The illusion, when once it 
has been penetrated, can no longer delude. The question 
of the possibility of a relapse is not and cannot be raised. 

4. 2%e Doctrine of Emancipation in Empirical Form 

(1 ) The atman is unknowable. 

(2) The 4tman is the sole reality. 

(3) The intuitive knowledge of the fltman is emanci¬ 
pation. 

In these three propositions is contained the meta¬ 
physical truth of the teaching of the Upanishads. Its 
further development con.sists in bringing down, though 
illegitimately, this metaphysical truth into the sphere 
where knowledge is possible (just as among the Hreeks 
and in later philosophy), and clothing it in empirical form. 

(1) The atman becomes an object of knowdedge, which in 
truth it is not. (2) The reality of the universe is main¬ 
tained, and the consequent contradiction is adjusted by 
the oft-repeated assertion that the universe is identical 


* Brih. 4. 4. 23. 

* Aiitiid. 2. 2. C. 


* Brill. 3. f>. 

* Brih. 4. 4. 23. 


» Is'S. 2. ‘ Gliftnd. 3. I t. 4. 

' Kath. 2. 9. 
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with the atman. (3) Eraancipation appears finally and 
wrongly in the phenoinenal form of causality as a becoming 
something which previously had no existence, and in the 
phenomenal forms of time and space as the removal of a 
temporal and spiritual separation from the §,tman, which 
never really existed and therefore does not need to be 
removed. 

This is the origin of the empirical and therefore 
mistaken view that deliverance (which actually suksisted 
from the very beginning, and in the very instant of 
recognition becomes ours perfectly and consciously) is 
first attained fully with the dissolution of the body. 
" To him shall I enter in when I. depart hence ”;' “ to 
this (worldly sphere) shall I belong only until I am 
delivered; then shall I go home”;* “and when he has 
been delivered from the body (or, after that he has been 
delivered through knowledge),- then (first ultimately in 
death) is he delivered,” vimuMas' ca vimucyate} The 
comparison (of life) to the potter’s wheel which ceases 
turning when the vessel (deliverance) is finished belongs to 
a later period,* like the distinction between those who are 
first delivered in the hour of death {videharmhti), and 
those who are already delivered during their life-time 
(Jivanmukti). This distinction and the above comparison 
have their origin primarily from the realistic age of the 
VedS,nta that finds itself drifting towards the SSiikhya. 
Neither of them meet us in the Upanishads (with quite 
late exceptions), and are opposed to the original meaning 
of the doctrine of emancipation. According to it, every 
man, as soon as he is in possession of the knowledge 
of the atmnn, is jivanmukta. The continuance or 
cessation of his bodily existence is to him, as everything 
else in the world, a matter of indifterence. He gains 



1 Ohand. 3. 14. 4. ® Ghdnd. 6. 14. 2. 

* Syst. d. Ved.f p. 469 ; Garbe, SdnkhyaphiL, p. 182. 


a K4th. 6. 1. 
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nof.hing by death of wliich he was not in possession 
already beforehand, and is I’elcased from nothing from, 
which he had not been already released previously by 
knowledge. 

As tlie theory of the videhamuhti together with the 
passages of the Upanishads that anticipate it rests upon 
the false supposition that between us and the 4tman a 
temporal separation exists; so the hypothesis of a 
spatial separation between the two, so that a departure 
hence is necessary in order to reach the fttrnan, is not 
less mistaken and depends upon an unwarranted applica¬ 
tion of the methods of empirical knowledge. Nevertheless 
this mode of representation also is not rare in the 
Upanishads, under the influence of the ancient ideas of 
a departure to the gods, to Brahman, to the 4tman.^ 
That the ideas which thus emerge are far from being 
consistent lies in the nature of things. V^e propose 
briefly to survey the most important passages. 

In Byih. 3. 3 we have an altogether mythical descrip¬ 
tion (though it is put into the mouth of Yajnavalkhya) 
of the way by which the offerers of the as'vaniedha as 
the highest sacrifice are led hence, between the two 
shells of the egg of the universe, into the other world 
where the wind receives them. The averting also of re¬ 
newed death which is promised at the close to him whe 
knows the mind as particular and universal (individual 
and cosmical prflna) proves that this chapter is still to 
be ascribed to the age preceding the Upanishad teaching. 
Brih. 5. 10 may be regarded as a continuation of it. 
Here a description is given of the reception of the 
departed (without distinction) by the wind in the other 
world, after which through the sun and moon they 
attain “ the w'orld that is free from heat and cold {as oham 
akimam, i.e, free from the contrasts of earthly existence), 

* tup. p. 343 f. 
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liTorder to remain there “ perpetual years.” The dying 
man takes his way to the sun in Brih. 5. 15 ‘ also. 
There however he recognises himself as identical with 
the purusha in the sun, an idea that already contains 
a suggestion of the attaan doctrine, although it is 
subordinated to traditional mythological conceptions. 
The same is true of Ch&nd. 5. 13, where in the first 
instance the five prftnas together with the five correspond¬ 
ing organs of sen.se and the five nature gods are called the 
five “ openings of the gods ” (devasushayas), and are 
described as “ the five ministers of Brahman and door¬ 
keepers of the lieavenly world ”; but then “ the light which 
shines there on yonder side of heaven,’’ which is to be 
reached through them, is identified with the light “ which 
is here within in men.” The eschatology also of Ch4nd. 
8 . 1-6 exhibits this intermingling of mythological and 
pliilosophical ideas. Thus in Chfind. 8. 6. 1-5 the way 
hence to the sun is described that leads by the veins and 
the sun’s rays that join them, although previously in 8. 3 
the world of Brahman had been shown to be not at an 
incalculable distance, but in the heart. That the funda¬ 
mental view here is philosophical, and the mythical 
colouring a later embellishment, is proved quite un- 
mistakeably by the fact that in 8. 5. 3 from the word 
aranyam, the “solitude,” into which he who seeks 
Brahman retires, are invented “two seas in the world 
of Brahman in the third heaven from here” with the 
names ara and nya. To this a later hand added furtlier 
glories of the world of Brahman (the lake Airommadhjam, 
the iig-tree Somasavana, the mountain Apardjitd, and 
the palace Prabhuvimitam). Perhaps the still more 
detailed description of the world of Brahman in Kaush. 
1 . 3 is ah’eady derived from this passage. Here among 
other things not only does the palace Apardjitam (in 

> l8<&. 16-18. 
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lace neuter) recur, and a tree Bya appeal*, but 
mention is made also of “the sea Ara." This latter 
name might well be a secondary formation from the sea 
ara of CMnd. 8. 5. 3; and it would then be evidence 
for the dependent character of this passage. A different 
view from Chfuid. 8. 6. 1-5 is represented in the appended 
verse, Chftnd. 8. 6. 6, which recurs in K5th. 6. 16. Here 
the separation of the emancipated as they ascend by the 
101 st vein is made to take place not on entrance into 
the sun, but immediately on quitting the body. With 
this is connected the path of the emancipated by the 
crown of the head, by fire, wind and sun, up to Brahman, 
as is described in Taitt. 1. 6. All these passages are 
under the influence of the thought of the Upanishads, 
which they clothe in empirical forms, while Vflending it 
with the traditional mythological ideas. This becomes 
obtrusive in Ait. 3. 4; Vamadeva having recognised 
himself as the fitman has "ascended from tliis world, in 
yonder world of heaven attained all his desires, and has 
become immortal,”—very unnecessarily after he had 
already realised himself to be identical with the litman, 
the first principle of all thing.s. 

These conceptions are made clearer by the development 
of the theory of the Devaydria, as found in Ch6nd. 4. 15. 
5, and its connection with the analogous formation of 
the Pitriydna in the doctrine of the five fires, the 
principal text of the doctrine of transmigration, which 
has been already discussed. We saw^ how the souls 
of the emancipated were represented as attaining to 
Brahman through a series of bright stations (flame, day, 
bright half of the month, bright half of the year, year, 
sun, moon and lightning), whence "they no longer 
return on the downward path to this human existence.” 
The Pitriyana was then next explained after the analogy 

^ mp. p. 335. 
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Of tbe Devayana by means of the corresponding dark 
stations;^ this however involved, as was shown, the 
making the moon (jommon to both ways. This drav/back 
the author of Kaush. 1. 2 endeavours to remove by 
omitting or ignoring the preliminary steps on either 
side thk lead to the moon, and bringing all thither, 
whence the ignorant return back, and the wise tread the 
Devayana, to which by way of compensation for the 
omitted stages a series of new stations are assigned (moon, 
the worlds of fire, wind, Varuna, Indra, Prajapati and 
Brahman). By the later Vedantists these are simply 
, placed side by side with the previous stations.* In other 
respects also the theory of the less authoritative Kaushitaki 
has won a consideration not inferior to that of the 
Pa%G'dgnividyd supported by the authority of Ch&nd. 

5 . 3-10 and Brih, 6. 2. On it dej>end almost aU the 
later representations of the Devaytina, for example those 
especially that are found in Mund, 1. 2. 11, 3. 1. 6, 
Prasna 1, 10. By its aide the thought of YAjfiavalkhya 
that the knowledge of the 4tman is in itself emancipa¬ 
tion continues to hold its ground, and is often associated 
without any attempt at accominodation with the theory 
of the Devaydna, giving rise as a consequence to abrupt 
contradictions; compare for example K4th. 6. 14-15 with 

6 , 16, or Mund. 3. 2. 2 with 3. 1. 10. 

An adjustment of this contradiction was sought by 
the later theory of the kramamukti or release by 
stages, according to which the souls that for their 
devotion ascend on the Devayana to Brahman are not 
yet emancipated, since they still fall short of perfect 
knowledge; nevertheless they do not return back to 
earth, (for it is .said “ For such there is no return ”),* 
but attain perfect knowdedge and therefore eternal 


I sup. p. 5535 f. * V'ed., p. 475. 

» Bfili. 6. 2. 15, ChSud. 4. 15. 6, 8. 16. 




deliverance in the world of Brahiuan before the end 
of the halpa,, when that world also is destroyed.* 
In the IJpanishacls the hramamukti appears to- be 
already advocated by the SVet. Up. 1. 4, 1. 11, o. 7. 
The Wse in Mund. 3. 2. 6 may however be still 
older: * — 

They who have grasped the meaning of the Veddnta doctrine, 
Perfectly resigned, peniumt, of unsullied purity, 

In the world of Bi’ahmau at the end of time 
Will all he sot free by the Indeatructihle. 


XVL Practical Philosophy 
1 . Introduction 

Every theory of the universe includes judgements 
on the relative value or worthlessness of objects, and 
thereby secures an influence on our practical conduct. 
Every pliilosoplvical system therefore has an ethical side, 
whether it be matured or not into a special ethical system ; 
and it is precisely this side to which our feeling attaches 
so great importance that we are inclined to estimate the 
value of a philosophical theory of the universe by the 
ethical consequences which have resulted or may be 
derived from it. We allow ourselves to be guided in 
these matters by the old adage,—‘‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them/’ ® Even this saying however cannot be taken 
without limitations. For to continue the iilusiration 
employed by Jesus, it may happen that a tree is good and 
yet bears no, or no good fruit, — possibly because its 
blossoms are prematurely touched by the cold breath of 
the knowledge of the truth. 

This may in fact have been the case in India. Eternal 


^ cp. Syst. d Ved^rUa, pp. 430, 472. 

* cp. Mahiiuar. 10. 22, Kaivalya, 3-4. 


* Matt. 7*«. 
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osophical truth has seldom found more decisive and 
striking expression than in the doctrine of the enianci* 
pating knoM ledge of the Stman. And yet this knowledge 
may be compared to that icy-cold breath wdiich checks 
every development and benumbs all life. He who knows 
himself as the 4tman is, it is true, for ever beyond the 
reach of all desire, and therefore beyond the possibility of 
immoral conduct, but at the same time he is deprived 
of every incitement to action or initiation of any kind ; 
he is lifted out of the whole circle of illusory individual 
existence, his body is no longer his, his w'orks no longer 
his, everything which he may henceforth do or leave un¬ 
done belongs to the sphere of the groat illusion, which he 
has penetrated, and is therefore of no account. Accord¬ 
ingly he lives klris’a eva, “ as it happens,”^ and though he 
wish for a hundred years of life and enjoyment, no action 
will defile him, or will defile yoxx, evam tvayi, “when you 
are thus,” i.e. wlien the universe is for you plunged in 
the abyss of the divine being. Only painfully and 
artificially has the Bhagavad Gitfi. the skill to derive 
from these premisses a demand for heroic action, .as we 
shall see in a later part of our work. When the know 
ledge of the dtman has been gained, every action, and 
therefore every moral action also, has been deprived of 


meaning. 


Moreover moral conduct cannot contribute directly, 
but only indirectly, to the attainment of tlic know 
ledge that brings emancipation. For this knowledge 
is not a becoming something whiith had no previous 
existence, and might be brouglit about by appropriate 
means, but it is the perception of that which previously 
existed, existed indeed from all eternity. It is compared 

' Brill. 3. 6. 1; lie is yddric'C'hiJca, MSi^idOkya-K. 2. 37, Paramahamsa 
Up. 4.' 

2 Is^a. 1. 2. 
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early as the later Upanishads) with awahening,* 
and like that follows of itself*' and not by design:— 


In the infinite illuaion of the universe 
The soul sleeps; when it awakes 
Then there wakes in it the Eternal, 
Free from time and sleep and dreams.* 


It was first at a later period, when the method of 
empirical knowledge took entme possession of the doctrine 
of emancipation, and conceived it as has been shown under 
the category of causality, that the knowledge through which 
deliverance is attained came to be regarded as St becoming 
something, as an efi’ect of definite causes, which might 
therefore be brought about by promoting such causes. 
Thus emancipation was conceived, again empirically, in 
accordance with the external signs which it manifested. 
These signs were principally two :— 

(1) The removal of all desire. 

(2) The removal of the consciousness of plurality. 

It was worth while therefore to produce or at least to 
expedite emancipation by artificial means, and the result 
was two remarkable manifestations of the culture of India, 
which are contained in germ in the older Upanishads, and 
in a series of later Upanishads pass through a complete 
development. 


(1) The Sannyasa. 

(2) The Yoga. 


The former seeks by aifificial measures to suppress 
desire, the latter the consciousness of plurality, and thus 
to secure the attainment of the knowledge through which 
deliverance is wrought, as far at lea.st as its external signs 
are concerned. Practical philosophy is comprised in these 

* prahodha, Haiiisa Up. 1, Atraaprabodha l,Gaudap. 1. 14, 3. 40, 4. 92, 98 ; 
cp. pratibuddhaf Brih. 4. 4, 13; pratihodha^ Kena 12 ; jdgrata^ Kfith. 3. 14; 
boddhuniy Kiltb. 6. 4 ; nityahy s^uddhOy buddhaky Nrisiiiihott. 9. 


^ Kdtb. 2. 23. 


3 Milnddkya-Kdr. 1. 16. 
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mo manifestations of culture, which pursue their course 
on parallel lines, and often touch; and it has been 
developed ont of 'the thoughts of the Upanishads (empiric- 
aliy conceived). This we have yet briefly to treat, as 
far as the materials afforded by the Atharva Upanishads 
will allow us. First however we propose to gatlver to¬ 
gether here the paost important ethical ideas which 
present themselves in the Upanishads, not so much arising 
from the atm an doctrine as holding a place by its side. 

2. Ethics of the Upanishads 

.Europeans, practical and shrewd as they are, are wont 
to estimate the merits of an action above all by its objective 
worth, that is by the resultant profit for neighbours, for 
the multitude, or for all men. He who has obtained the 
greatest results by this standard passes for the greatest 
man of his time ; and the widow’s mite is never anything 
more than a mite. But this objective worth of a good 
action is too entirely dependent on the favourable or 
unfavourable character of environment, on mental endow¬ 
ment, on position in life, on the accessory forces of trade 
and otlier accidents, to be capable of serving as a standard 
of moral value. Such a standard must have regard rather 
to the subjective worth of an action, which consists in the 
gr6atnes.% of the personal sacrifice which is involved, or 
more strictly speaking in the actor’s consciousness of the 
greatness ,of the sacrifice which he believes himself 
to be ..making,’and consequently in the degree of self- 
denial {topa.s'), and self-renunciation {nydsa), which is 
exhibiteti in the action, whether in other respects it be of 
great or little or absolutely no value for others. 

This distinction may save us from being betrayed into 
an unjust judgement when we note, at first with some 
surprise, that amongst the ancient Indians, who.se con¬ 
sciousness of human solidarity, of common needs and 
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slightly developed, the sense of the 
objective worth of moral action (that is, the worth it 
possesses for others) is very inferior to ours, while their 
estimate of its subjective worth (that is, its significance for 
the actor himself) was advancjed to a degrefe from which we 
may learn 'much. In this sense the ethical system of the 
Upanishads concerns itself especially with the subjective 
interpretation of moral action, and less with their external 
results ; although this latter consideration is by no means 
absolutely wanting, but is merely subordinated to the first. 
This we propose to show in the first place hy a few examples.' 

In Chajid. 3. 17 life is regarded allegorically as a great 
soma festival. In this a miniature ethical system in five 
words is incidentally interwoven, when as the reward of the 
sacrifice {dakshind), whicli. is to be offered at the great sacri ¬ 
ficial feast of life, are named :—(1) tapas, asceticism ; (2) 
dd/iiam, liberality; (3) drjavam, right dealing; (4) ahwisd, 
no injury to life; and (5) satyavac/anam, truthfulness. 

In Taitt. 1. 9 twelve duties are enumerated, by the 
side of each of which the “ learning and teaching of the 
?eda ” are constantly enjoined. These are :— Eight dealing 
and truthfulness; asceticism, self-restraint, and tranquillity ; 
and as duties of a householder, — Maintenance of the 
sacred fire and the agnihotram, hospitality and courtesy, 
duties to children wives and grandchildren. 

In India also, as in other countries, men believed that 
they heard the voice of the moral law-giver (Prajhpati) in 
the roll of the thunder, whose da ! da ! da ! is explained 
in the myth of Brih. 5. 2 as dd/inyata ! datta! dayd- 
dhvam ! (be self-restrained, liberal, pitiful). 

The beneficent results of good actions are beautifully 
expressed in Mahanar. 9.^ “'As the scent is wafted afar from 
a tree laden with flowers, so also is wafted afar the scent 
of a good deed." 

^ Ill the Atharva Recension 8, 2. 
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the other hand, the wicked act is 
lemned m tiie verse preserved in Ghand. 5. 10. 
9 :— 


The thief of gold, and the spirit drinker, 

The nmrdei'er of a Brahman, the defder of his teacher’s bed, 
These four perish, and he who asaociateB with them as the fifth. 


The fact that only special cases are cited here instead 
of universal prohibitions of theft, drunkenness, murder 
and adultery, thus showing lack of generalisation, as well 
as the rarity of such warnings in Upanishad literature, 
proves that oflences of this character were not common, 
and that many an Indian chieftain might make in sub¬ 
stance bis own the honourable testimony which As'vapati 
Kaikeya bears to his subjects :— 


In my kingdom there ia no thief, 

No churl, no drunkard. 

None who neglects the sacrifice or the sacred lore, 
No adulterer or courtesand 


This is in keeping with the gentle humane tone which 
we see adopted in the Upanishads in the intercourse of 
husband and wife, father and son, teacher and student, 
prince and subject. 

Where ethics found so little external work to do, they 
could give the more undivided attention to the internal, 
in the spirit of the proverb ;— 


In thyself know thy friend, 
In thyself know tliy enemy.* 


The strife with this internal foe is tapas (asceticism), 
the victory over it nijdsa (self-renunciation), and in these 
are contained the two fundamental ideas, around which 
the ethical thought of the Upanishads moves. Tapas haS 
been already discussed in detail ; * and we will only add 
» Ch-iud. 6. 11. 6. 2 Bhag. Ottft 6. 6. » mp. pp. 6-5-70. 
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that in Mahan8 all virtues are quite correctly 
explained as tapas, while according to Mah4n&r. 62. 11 
‘ all these lower mortifications ” ^ are surpassed hj nydsa, 
self-renunciation. M.ore importance than to isolated ex¬ 
pressions of this cliaracter attaches to the fact that in 
course of time the ancient traditional life-stages of the 
hrahmac'drin and grihastha had a third and a fourth 
added to them, in which these two supreme virtues were 
incorporated as it were, tapas as vdnaprastha, and nydsa 


as sannydsin. These four life-stages of the Brahman- 


as 


student, householder, anchorite and wandering beggar- 
in which according to a subsequent view the life of every 
Indian Br4hman should be spent, were at a later time very 
significantly named ds'ramas, ie. “places of mortifica¬ 
tion.”* The whole life should be passed in a series of 
gradually intensifying ascetic stages, through which a 
man, more and more purified from all earthly attachment, 
should become fitted for his “home” (astam), as the other 
world is designated us early ns Rigv. X. 14. 8. The entire 
history of miinkind does not produce much that approaches 
in grandeur to this thought. 

In the older Upanishads the theory of the four 
hs'ramas is seen in course of formation. Cliand. 8. 15 
mentions only the Brahman-student and householder, 
and promises to these in return for study, the begetting 
of children, the practice of yoga, alistinence from doin» 
injury, and sacrifice, a departure hence without return. 
Chdnd. 2. 2-3. I iiames the tapas (of the anchorite) side 
by side with these as a third “ branch of duty.” Tb.ere is 
still no progressive series, Rather according to this 
passage the Brahman-students, in so far as tliey do not 


* A list of wliicli is given like tlie similar series of virtues in Taitt. 1 9 
*Mp. p. 365, and MahSmir. 8. 

J First, as far as our knowledge goes, in tlie Myds'ramin of S'vet. 6. 21 
loUowed by Maitr. 4. 3, etc. ’ 
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elect to remain permanently‘in tbS hpiiea of thet'eacher, 
appear to have devoted themselves partly to the house¬ 
holder's state, partly to the life-in the forest.* It is in 
harmony with this that in Chhnd. 5. 10 among the dying 
the anchorite in the forest and the aacrificer in the village 
appear side by side. Ghhnd'. 2. 23. I contrasts all three 
branches of duty with the position oh the man who 
“stands fast in Brahman.” So too in Brih. 4. 2. 22, 
those who practise (1) the study of the Veda, ( 2) sacrifice 
and almsgiving, (3) penance and fasting, are contrasted 
with the man who has learnt to know the fttman, and in 
consequence becomes a muni and pravrd/m (pilgrim). 
Both have attained the knowledge of the titman, and 
therefore the supreme goal. In the cognate passage Brih. 
3. 5, on the contrary the Br^hmana is still distinguished 
from the mnni as a higher grade. In Brih. 3. 8. 10 also 
the knowledge of the atman as the highest aim is 
differentiated both from the sacrifices and benefirctioiis 
(of the householder), and from the practices of fapas (of 
the anchorite). All these passages assume only the throe 
stages of Brahman-student, householder and anchorite, and 
contrast with them the men who know the htman. The 
last were originally “ exalted above the (three) ks'ramas.” * 
This very position however of exaltation above the 
^s'ramas became in course of time a fourth and highest 
tis'rama, which was naturally assigned to the end of life, 
so that studentship, and the positions of householder and 
anchorite (which stood side by side) preceded it as 
temporary grades in this successive order. Until a late 
period however the separation between the third and 
fourth fis'ramas, between the vanaprastha praotlsiog tapas, 
and the sannyhsiu who has succeeded in attaining uy&sa, 
was not strictly carried out. An intimation of the fourfold 
number of the fts ramas is perhaps already aflbrded by the 


^ atvdB'mmin^ aa ifc is said in S'vet. 6.. 21, Kaiv. 24. 
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words of Mimd.. 2.1. 7: —“ mortification, truth, the life of 
a .Br4hmari, instruction,” Otherwise the oldest passage, 
which names all four 4s'ramas in the correct order, would 
be^ Jabala Up. 4 :—■“ When the period of Brahman-student-' 
slnp is- ended, a man becomes a householder;. after he 
has been a householder, he becomes an anchorite; after 
be has been an anchorite, let him travel about on. 
pilgrimage.” 

The further development of the theory of the four 
cis'ramas belongs to the later period of the dharmashtras 
and dharmasastras. Here we propose merely to take a 
brief survey of the substance of the teaching of the 
Upanishads on this subject. 

(1) Tho Brahmacdrin. “SVetaketu was the son of 
(Uddillaka) Aruni. To him said his father, ‘ S'vetaketu, 
go forth to study the Brahman, for none of our family, my 
dear son, is wont to remain unlearned, and a (mere) 
hanger on of the Brahman order.’ ” ^ From this remark it 
seems to follow that at that time entrance upon the life of 
a Brahrnan-student, while it was a commendable custom, 
Avas not yet universally enjoined upon BrMmians. The 
entrance also of Satyakama upon studentship appears to 
be his voluntary determination.^ It was possible for a 
man to receiAm instruction from his father, as SVetaketu,* 
or at the hands of other teachers, as the same S'vetaketu.*^ 
The request to be received must follow duly {tirtheim, 
cp. vidhivat, hlund. 1. 1. 3), i.e. according to Brih. 6. 2. 7, 
■with the words,—-uyiami aham hhavantam. The student 
takes the fuel in his hand as a token that he is willing to 
serve the teacher, and especially to maintain the sacred 
hres.® Before receiving him, the teacher makes inquiry 


® Ohand. 4. 4 . 1. 


^ Chand. e. 1. 1. 

» Chand. 3. 1, Brih. 6. 2. 1, Kaush. 1.1. 

^ Chand. 6. 1. 1, differing from the passages just quoted. 

12, .Pm'na 1^’/^’ C 3, 
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into his birth and family/ but yet, as this example shows, 
in a very indulgent manner. Sometimes instruction i.s 
given even without formal reception (annpaniya)? The 
duration of the period of instruction is twelve years,® or 
“ a series of years.” * S'vetaketu also begins to receive 
instruction at the age of twelve,® and continues his study 
for twelve years. During this time he has “ thoroughly 
studied all the Vedas,” * namely the verses of the g,igveda, 
the formulas of the sacrifice, and the hymns of the Sima,’^ 
apparently therefore only the samhitls. In other instances 
there appears ‘to have been at first no mention of study. 
In one example Upako.sala has tended the .sacred fires for 
twelve years, and yet the teacher can never make up his 
mind to impart to him “the knowledge,”® SatyakAraa is 
sent at first with the teacher’s herds of cattle into a 
distant country, where he remains for a succession of 
years.® A further act of service on the part of the 
hrahmacArin consists in his going to beg for the teaclierd® 
On festival occasions also we find him in the train of the 
teacher and awaiting his commands.^ Together with 
and after these acts of service “in the time remaining 
over from work for the teacher ” {guroh karma-atis'eshena) 
the study of tlie Veda is prosecuted.^® The consequence 
was sometimes rather darkening of knowledge than 
real enlightenment.^® We further find the students 
wandering from place to place; “they i^asten from all 
sides” to famous teachers, like water down the hill;“ 
they roam as far as the land of the Madras (on the 
Hyphasis) “ in order to learn the sacrifice,” As a rule 
however they live as antevdsins in the house of the 
teacher, and not a few found this manner of life so 


> Chand. 4. 4. 4. 
* Ohand. 4. 4. 5 . 
» Chand. 6. 7 . 2 . 
w Chand. 4. X fi. 
« Chand. 6. 1 . 2 . 


* Chdiid. 6. II. 7 . 

» Chand. 6. 1 . 2 . 

8 Chand. 4 . 10. 1-2. 
11 Brih, 3. 1. 2. 

Taitt. 1. 4. 3. 


8 Chitnd. 4.10. 1. 

« Chand. 6. 1. 2. 

® Ohi^nd, 4, 4. 6. 
Oliaiid. 8. 15. 

Brih, 3. 7. 1, 3. 3. 1. 
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jenial that they “ settled permanently in the teacher’s 
house,” ^ The others were dismissed at the close of the 
period of studentship with advice * or admonitions :— 
“ After he has studied the Veda with him the teacher 
admonishes his pupil,—‘ Speak the truth, do your duty, 
forsake not the study of the Veda ; after you have 
presented the appropriate gifts to the teacher, take care 

race be not broken.’”® Further 


that the line of your 


admonitions follow, not to neglect health and possessions, 
to honour father, mother, teacher and guest, to be blame'* 
less in act and life, to honour superiors, to bestow alms in 
the appropriate manner, and in all doubtful cases to order 
himself according to the judgement of approved authorities. 

(2) The Grihastha. “ He who returns home from the 
family of the teacher, after the prescribed study of the 
Veda in the time remaining over from work for the 
teacher, and pursues the private study of the Veda in (his 
own) household in a pure neighbourhood (where Brahmans 
are permitted to live), trains up pious (sous and pupils), 
subdues all his organs in the fitrnan, and besides injures 
no living thing except on sacred ground (at the sacrifice), 
he in truth, if he maintains this manner of life all his 
days, enters into the world of Brahman and does not 
return back.”^ According to this passage, the householder 
may remain in that state all his life long without doing 
injury to his soul. According to Ch^nd. 5. 10, on the 
contrary, for those “ who in the village observe the rites 
with the woi'ds~‘ Sacrifice and works of piety are our 


service,’ ” for those therefore who continue in the hou.se- 


holder’s state to the end of life, the transient reward in 
the moon is appointed and a return to a new earthly 
existence. The most imperative duty of the householder 
18 to establish a family and to beget a son to continue his 


* Ohatul. 2. 23. 1. 

* Taitt. 1. n. 


* Bvih. 6. 4* 

* Chiind. 8, 16. 
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father’s works. This subject has been already con¬ 
sidered.^ Several wives are permitted, as in fact Y4jfia- 
valkhya himself had two.® Further duties of the gpihastha 
are named,—-sacrifice, study of the Veda, and almsgiving.® 
How far the obligation of sacrifice suffered prejudice 
througli the ideas of the Upanishads has been already 
discussed.'^ 

(3) The Vdnaprastha and (4) the Sannydsin {bhih/m, 
parivrdjaka). A distinction between these two periods 
of life was established at first gradually. Originally the 
solitary life in the forest existed as a special “kind of 
vocation ” (dharmaskandha) side by side with the position 
of householder.® Later it may have become usual to 
retire into the solitude of the forest ou the approach of old 
age, after the obligations of the houseliolder had been 
satisfied. YSjfiavalkhya is an example, when he addresses 
his wife Maitreyi;—“1 will now abandon this state (of 
householder), and will therefore make a division between 
thee and Katyftyani.”® With Yftjnavalkhya this step 
means the putting into practice of his teaching in Brih. 
3. 5. 1 :—“ In truth, after that BrS-hmans have gained 
the knowledge of this soul, they abstain from desire Tor 
children and desire for possessions and desire for the world, 
and wander about as beggars.” Here the third and the 
fourth states are not yet distinguished. The case is 
otherwise with the king Brihadratha, who surrenders his 
kingdom, journeys into the forest, and gives himself up to 
the most painful mortifications, gazing fixedly at the sun 
and standing with arms crossed, and yet is obliged to 
confess :—“ I am not acquainted with the 4tman.” ’’ Here 
the anchorite, who devotes himself to ascetic practices 


1 sup. p. 29,S fF. 3 Brih. 2. 4, 4. 6. 

* ChSnd. 2. 23. 1, 8. 6. 1-2, Bjih. 4. 4. 22, 3. 8. 10. 

* mp. p. 61-65. « Chand. 2. 23. 1, 5. 10. 1-3. 

0 Brih. 2. 4. 1 (4. 6. 1-2). 7 Maitr. 1. 2. 
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meditation,* lias not yet attained the highest goal; 
if anyone without knowing the S.tm.an “ practises asceticism 
for a full thousand years, to him it brings only finite 
(reward)."* Asceticism leads only to the Pitriy^na,® and 
the case is difierent only with those who can say :—“ Faith 
is our asceticism.”^ Penance and fasting are only the 
means by which Brahmans “seek to know” the 4tinan.® 
According to some, tapas is indispensable as a means to 
the knowledge of the atman; ® according to others, it is 
superfluous as far as any fruits of the system are concerned.’' 
For as long as the goal was future the hope might be 
cherished of approaching near to it by severing by means 
of asceticism the tie that binds to this life. If however 
emancipation is the discovery of oneself as the 4tman, and 
therefore something that only needs to be recognised as 
already existing, not to be brought about as though it were 
future, the asceticism of the vanaprastha becomes as super¬ 
fluous as the grihastha’s sacrifice and study of the Veda.® 
He who knows the Atman is atyds'ramin, “ exalted above 
the (three) As'ramas.”® He has attained that which the 
ascetic only strivcjs after, complete release from his 
individuality and from all that pertains to it, as family, 
po.ssessions and the world.*® He is called sannydsin, 
because he “ casts off everything from himself” {sam-ni- 
as), because he “wanders around” homeless {pariwdj, 
parivrdffaka), because without possessions he lives only as 
a “beggar” (hhikshu). 


3. The, Sannydsa 

The Sannydsa, wdiich is originally only the rejection 
of the entire Brahmanical mode of life with its three 


' *Brih.3.8.10. »Brih.6.2.ie. 

6 M ^\ * vividisharUiy Biih. 4, 4. 22. 

Maitr. 4. 3, 7ia atapashiBya dtrfiwjndno 'dhitjamah. 
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m*amas, assumed in course of time the position of a 
fourth and highest &s'rama, which as a rale, though not 
necessarily, would first be entered upon towards the close 
of life after passing through the stages of brahmac'fi,rin, 
gfihastha and v4naprastha. It thus, however, gained a 
further meaning. If it was originally an apparent conse¬ 
quence of the knowledge of the toian, it became now a 
final and most certain means by which it was hoped to 
attain that knowledge. The Sanuyasa accordingly is 
represented as such a means to the knowledge of the 
atman and to emancipation in a series of later Upanishads 
(the most important are Brahma, Sannydsa, Amneya, 
Kantha.vnUi,Faram(Bi'qr'nm, Jdbdla,As'ra'fna ); and from 
these we propose to endeavour to sketch a picture of this 
most characteristic feature of Indian religious life. Re¬ 
membering however the slight regard which the Sann- 
ySrsins, following the example of Yfijilavalkhya,^ entertain 
for the Vedic tradition, and the lack of other authority, it 
is intelligible that the rules and formulas out of which the 
Sanny&sa Upanishads have been compiled are in details 
Ml of contradictions. 

(1) Preliminary conditions of th^ Sannydsa. A clear 
distinction between these four fis'ramas is found only in Jab. 
4 and Is'r. 1-4. The latter Upanishad distinguishes the 
third and fourth stages by the fact that aU four vaneties 
of the v&naprastha continue to observe the sacrifice in 
the forest, while the four varieties of the sannyasiu are 
absolved from it. J4b. 4 enjoins entrance into the 
sannydsa only after passing througli the stages of 
brahmac/Arin, grihastha and vAnaprastha, but permits the 
transition direct from any stage. Similarly in Kantb. 1 
the injunction is given to renounce the world “in the 


right order,” while in Kanth. 2 a deviation from 


It is 


allowed. In 


Sanny. 1 renunciation 
1 Brih. 3. 6, 4. 4. 21. 


is defined as an 
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“advance beyond the stages of life” (therefore still not a 
fourth stage). According to the descriptions of Satiny. 2 
and Kanth. 4 the transition is direct from the position of 
householder to renunciation ; and the reason for this may 
he either that grihastha and vEnaprastha are still placed 
side by side as preliminary stages of renunciation,^ or 
that vanaprastha and sannyfisin are not yet definitely 
separated.® 

{2) Departv/refromUfe, The SannyAsa demands a sur¬ 
render of all pos.se8sions, a resigning the seven upper and 
seven lower worlds, which on this occasion are enumerated,® 
an abandonment of sons, brothers, relatives,'* of father, son 
and wife,® of teachers and relatives,® of children, friends, 
wife and relatives,® a leaving behind of family.® In one 
passage only * is permission given for him who renounces 
the world to be accompanied by his wife. The Sauny4sa 
is accordingly a coxnplete separation from life ; and there¬ 
fore in this instance also, as at death, a purification 
{smhskdra) by sacred text and ceremonies has to be 
observed.®® In particular the candidate for renunciation 
has still to ofter a sacrifice for the last time, in tho de¬ 
scription of which the texts greatly differ. In Sanny. 1 
an ofiering is prescribed to the deceased and a sacrifice to 
Brahman (brdhmeshti) ; henceforth the man who lias re¬ 
nounced the world lives without oft'erings to the deceased 
and sacrifices.®® Kanth. 4 requires that in the first place 
for twelve successive days an agnihotram with milk shall 
be proffered, during which time the sacrificer himself 
shall live only on milk; then after selecting once again 
as before all the hitherto recognised sacrificial priests,®® 
he is to offer a vais'vdnara sacrifice {i.e. to Agni Vais'vft- 

‘ As in Chund. 2. 23. 1. 

" Ar. 1. '' Ar. t. 

®Par. 1. “Ar. 2. 

“Par. 4. isKaptkl. 


* As in Akt. 3-4, nnd ater. 

®Av. 5. Kanth. 4. 

® Sanny. 2. 7. Sanny. 1. 
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probably to be understood as in Cb4nd. 6. 19-24),’ 
accompanied by a mouse to Praj4pati (perhaps as ransom 
from the duty of begetting), and a cake of three layers 
to Vishnu.® In J4b. 4, on the contrary, the sacrifice to 
Praj4pati is disapproved of, and only that to Agni as 
Prhna is demanded (probably therefore the vais'vdnara, 
sacrifice), but subsequently direction is given for a 
Traidhdtavhja offering to the three elements, sattvam, 
rajas and tamas. Thus too in Jab. 4, in harmony with 
the separation of all four stages here carried out, he who 
enters upon the Sannyasa is thought of as a v4naprastha ; 
and this is the ground of the immediately following 
prescription, that the priests shall cause the fire to be 
brought from the village; if no fire is to be had, the 
offering shall l)e made in water, “ for water is all the 
derties.” ® This offering is made with the words, “ Om 
I offer to all the deities, svdhd,” where the word om im¬ 
plies all three Vedas ; and thereupon the saorificer shall 
taste the fat and savoury meats of the sacrifice. Accord¬ 
ing to Kanth. 1 he is to stretch his limbs symbolically 
over the sacrificial utensils, thereby signifying his renun¬ 
ciation of them. Kanth. 4 commands him to throw his 
wooden vessels into- the fire, the earthen into water, and to 
give the, metal ones to his teacher; elsewhere he is to throw 
the broken wood into the fire.® Thereby he symbolically 
takes the fire, which henceforth he will no longer maintain, 
into himself,* or into his body.® The sacrificial fire he 
takes up into the fire of his belly,® the G4yatri ® into the 
fire of his speech.’® It is probably this taking up of the 
sacrificial fire into his own body which is symbolically 
intended when he who has renounced the world, addressius 

^ Kanth. 1 and 4. ^ Kanth. 4, » cp. sup. p. 190f. ♦ J/IIe 4. 

* Sanny. 1, Kanrh. 4. ® Sannv. 1, ^ Saiiny. 2. 4. 

*‘Iu which for tlie future he otters the praiui-agnihotram, sup. p. 124 f. 
the Veda, Chtod. 3. 12. 1, 2. 
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'^ne fire, has to consume a handful of ashes from the 
embers/ or to smell the fixe/ Besides this ceremony, 
mention is made of a special initiation (dikshd),^ which 
must be completed by means of the hymn Atharvav. 11. 
8 :—“ When Manyu chose himself a wife from out of the 
sanhalpa'” etc. Since this hymn expresses itself in 
depreciatory style of the origin of the body/ this appli¬ 
cation of it perhaps meant that a man thereby declared 
himself free from his own body. After thus separating 
himself from sacrificial duties, a highly significant act 
followed, upon which accordingly stress is laid by all the 
texts, namely the laying aside of the sacred thread, the 
token that lie belongs to the Br4hmanical class,® and the 
lock of hair which indicates his family descent.'® Hence¬ 
forth meditation alone is to serve as the sacrificial cord,^ 
and knowledge as the look of hair,® the timeless atman is 
to be both sacred thread and lock of hair for him who has 
renounced the world.® According to Kanth. 4 the sacred 
thread, according to Jab. 6 this and the lock of hair, are 
offered in water with the words “ svdhd to the earth ” ; 
according to Ar. 2 the sacred thread and lock of hair 
are to be buried in the earth or sunk in water. The later 
systematising of As'r. 4, which distinguishes four grades of 
Sannyksins, insists on the retention of the lock of hair and 
the sacred thread by the Bahudaka, the lock of hair without 
thread by the Hamsa, and allows only the Paramahamsa 
as the highest grade to dispense with lock of hair and 
sacred thread, or even to shave the head. On this point 
also difference of opinion exists. Kanth. 2, 3, 4 demands 
removal of the hair of the bead, Jab. 5 complete baldness, 

■ Kanth. 4 . 2 Jfib. 4. aganiiy. 3 , Kanth. 6 . 

* c|>. the Allgemeine Fdnleitung, pp. 270-277. 

« Kaiith. 2 , 3, 6 , Ir. 1 , 3 ^ 5 , .Brahma 3 . 

^ sdMid, Kanth. % 3, Ar. 1 , Brahma 3 , Par. 1 . 


^ Kanth. 2 , Brahma 3 , Par. 2 . 
^ Par. 2 . 


® Kanth. 2 , Brahma 3 . 
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Ktoth. 5 only a lesser tonsure, Sanny. 3 and Kanth, 5 re¬ 
moval of the hair on the privy parts and armpits. Last of 
all, the separatioir from the son takes place, who accompanies 
his father for a certain distance, after which with festive 
greetings both turn right round and go their way without 
looking hack ; and the son is not perntitted to shed tears. ^ 
(3) Dress and Equipment. On these also great 
differences of opinion exist. The robe should according 
to Saiiny. 3, Kanth. 5 be dark red, according to Jilb. 5 
colourless, ac(;ording to Kanth. 2 torn or made of bark, 
according to Sanny. 4 patched. As'r. 4 permits the 
Bahirdaka to wear a loin-cloth and dark red robe, the 
I’arainahamsa only rags and a loin-cloth. Par. 4 requires 
of the latter that .space be his clothing, Jkb. 6 that he 
shoiild live ■ ‘ naked as ho v/as born.” Together with the 
coat, girdle and thread, the staves also of palks'a, bilva or 
iis'vattha wood, which serve to distinguish the castes, mn.st 
lie laid aside.^ In their place the triple staff, compo.sed of 
three staves twisted together {tridavkdam, probably as a 
token of the reconciliation of caste differences), makes its 
appearance,® but even this is sometimes forbidden.* We 
have instead the single staff (token of complete reconcilia ¬ 
tion),® or the staff of bamboo.® Even this however is pro¬ 
hibited with the remark that he who carries knowledge 
alone as his staff is rightly named a man with a single staff. 
Asr. 4 introduces system again here by permitting the triple 
staff to the Bahudaka, to the Ilamsa the single staff', and 
allows no staff to the Paramahaihsa. Similarly in Sanny. 
3 a sieve, in Kanth. 5 a ragged cloth is allowed for the 
straining of liquid, to prevent the destruction of any living 
thing; on the contrary, in Jhb. 6 and the verses of Kanth. 
5 even cloth-strainers are forbidden. A covering is per¬ 
mitted by Par. 1, but Par. 2 prohibits this for the highest 


^ Kanth. 2 and 3. 

♦ Ka^ith. 5, Jiib, 6, Ar. 2. 


3 Sanny. 4. 
® Ar. 3. 


« Ar. 6, 
« Par. 1. 


^ Par. 3. 
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‘ade. A suimmary in verse is given of the objects which 
a less strict obaeryance aliows to the Sannyasin :— 


Pofc, dtiuking-ciip md flask, 

Thii three supports, a pair of shoes, 
A patched robe giving protection 
In beat and cold, a loin-cloth, 
Batliing drawers and straining cloth, 
Triple staff and coverlet.^ 


These same objects, the very verse being repeated, are else¬ 
where forbidden to the SannyAsin,® and with this the emun- 
eration in the prose of JAb. 6 agrees. Another passage" 
allow.s them to the Balmdaka, and forbids them only to the 


Paramaiiamsa. The direction of Ar. 5, that he who has 


renounced the world shall bear the syllable om on his 
limbs, is unique. 

(4) Food, The SannyAsin must live by begging,* only 
bread given in charity and broken fruits are to be his 
food,* or water, air and fruits.® Food should be ^]<od of 
all four castes,’' the distinctions of which have no longer 
any existence for the SannyAsin. As'i*. 4 distinguishes here 
also four grades; the Kutic'aras are to beg in the houses 
of their children, the Bahudakas of well-to-do Brahman 
families, and the Paramahamsas alone of all four castes. 
In begging the Sannyhsin is to employ a clay or wooden 
vessel, or a gourd,® but elsewhere the rule is laid down that 
his belly should form his vessel,® his hand,or his belly 
or hancl.“ He who has renounced the world “ shall eat 
the bread of charity, but give no alms ” (bkikshdri na 
dadydt, for whicb might be read with a very slight change 
bhtkshdsi ’shad adydt, “ living on the bread of charity he 
shall eat little This would be in harmony with other 
passages, aecoiclirig to wliich be wbo lias reiiounced the 


' Saiiuy. 4. 
^ Kauth. 5. 
^ Kaiith. 2. 
KaiiUi. 2. 


« Kaiith. 5, 
® Sanuy. 4, 
** Ar. 4. 

Ar. 5. 


5 , 


* As'r. 4. 

® Sanuy. 2, 4. 
^Kantijib, Jab. 6, 
Ivaiitb. 5. . 
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irld should use las food only as medicine,' should avoid 
eating sufficient to put on fat, but should remain thin.* 
Nevertheless, should he feel weak, he should not pursue 
these and other abstinences so far as to give rise to dis¬ 
order:® if he is ill, he should practise self-mortification 
only in the spirit or by means of words.^ Elsewhere it 
is said, extending the theory of the PranAgnihotra: *— 
“That which he eats in the evening is his evening 
sacrifice, in the morning his morning sacrifice, at the 
new mouth his new moon sacrifice, that at the full moon 
his full moon sacrifice, and when he cuts (afresh) in the 
spring the hair of his head, his beard, the hair of his body, 
and his nails, that is his agnishtoma (a kind of Soma 
sacrifice ”).* 

(5) I^fctce of abode. The essential characteristics of 
the man who has renounced the world are already implied 
in the three chief names which he bejirs. As sannydsin 
he must “ cast everything from him,” as hhikshu live only 
as a “ beggar,” and tvB ;parivrdj, parivrdjaka must wander 
about homeless as a “ pilgrim (vagrant).” He is no longer 
tied to any locality. He has no further interest in dyfug 
in Avimuktam (a place at Benares that ensures immediate 
salvation for those who die there), for he bears always with 
him the Varand. and the Hs? (two streams, between which 
Benares lies, and from which it derives its name Vdrd^ast), 
(rs the arches (varana) of his eyebrows and his nostrils 
(/tttsd).’^ As a rule he i.s to make his home by the 
side of water,® on sand-banks in a river or before the 
doors of a temple,® or to sit or lie on the bare eaith.'® 
According to Jab. 6, he should “remain homeless in a 
deserted house, or a temple of the gods, on a heap of grass, 
or an autheap, or among the roots of a tree, in a potter’s 




^ Kaxitb. 2, Ar. 3. 

* p. l'2 i f. 

• Saiiiiy. 4, Ka\ith. 5, 


* Kurith. 2. 
^ Kaiith. 4. 


* Karith. 2. 
^ JaU 1-2. 
Ar. 4. 


^ Jhh, 6. 

^ Kaiitli. 2. 
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by a sacrificial fire, on an island in a river, in a 
cave in the mountains, a glen, or a hollow tree, by a water¬ 
fall, or on the bare earth.” He may t:irry only one night 
in a village, only five nights in a town.^ An exception is 
allowed in the rainy season.* During the four months of 
rain he may remain in a villq.gc or a town; * in the re¬ 
maining eight he is to wander about either alone or in the 
company of another.^ 

(6) Occupation, The Saunyilsin, as we h.ave seen, no 
longer offers sacrifices, the place of these being taken by 
the nourishing of his own body,* and .similarly he continues 
to live without study of the Veda,® without the Vedic 


texts ;'' but he is to “ recite the Aranyakam and the 
Upanisbads from all the Vedas.”® All the texts require 
of him “ bathing, meditation, and purifi(;ation by sacred 
waters,” * washings at intervals of three days,’* washings 
and rinsing of the mouth “ with water as the vessel ” {i.e, 
without a vessel).” In particular there is also enjoined 
upon him silence,’* meditation,’* and the practice oiyoga}* 
His chief virtues are described as ” chastity, abstinence 
from doing injury, poverty and truthfulness.” ’* He says : 
—“ All living creatures are at peace with me, for by me 
everything has been created.” ’* He must not accept gold, 
or touch it, not even once look at it.’^ He has abandoned 
all desire, knowledge is his staff, therefore is he rightly 
named “with a single staff”; he however who takes the 
wooden staff", because it gives him freedom “ to eat of any¬ 
thing,” is a false sannyftsin, and goes to hell.’® He on the 


‘ Kajjtli. 2; according to Aa-r. 4, this rule fir.-t becomes binding at the 
Hariisa st/ige, 

^ Ka^ith. 6. 

® Ka^ith, 2.; a gloss makes onlj- two of them, cp. Deussen, Uvan.^ 
p. 699. > y ^ 

^ Ar. 4. 5 KapVh. 4. « Par.l, An 1. ^ Ar. 2. 

® Ar. 9. 0 Sanny. 4, Kanth. 6. Ar. 2. » Kanih. 2. 

Kapth. 3. Ar. 2. i"* Saniiy. 4. Ar. 3. 

“ Ar. 3. n Par. 4. « Par. 3. 
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rary who has truly renounced the world “ should bid 
farewell to lust, auger,desire,infatuation, deceit, pride,envy, 
self-will, presumption and falsehood.” He is “ free from 
the six surges (of .sam.srira.hunger, thirst, vexation, error, 
old ago and death), and leaves behind him censure, pride, 
jealousy, deceit, haughtine.s3, longing, hatred, pleasure, 
pain, desire, auger, greed, error, joy, disappointment, self- 
will and everything of the kind; and because his own 
body is regarded by him merely fis a carcase he turns 
away for ever from this decaying body, which is the cause 
of doubt, perversity and error, and directs his mind stead¬ 
fastly to that (Brahman), makes his homo in him, and 
knows of him, who is tranquil, immutable,—‘ I am that 
timelc.ss one, consisting wholly of blis.s and knowledge, it is 
I myself, he is my highest state, my lock of hair, my sacred 
thread,’ ” * He is not elated by praise, does not curse when 
he is rtiviled.* “ He does not attract and he doe.s not cast 
off; for him there are no longer Veilic texts, or meditation, 
or worship, or visible and invisible, or joined and disjoined, 
or I and thou and the world, . . . steadfast in pain, in 
ploa.sure without dc.sire, in longing self-restrained, in all 
things dependent neither on beauty nor )tglinc.ss, free from 
hatred and free from joy. The motions of every impulse 
have been stilled, he abides only in knowledge, firmly 
founded in the atman.” * “ Then he may enter upon the 

great journey, by abstaining from nourishment, throwing 
himself into the water or the fire, or choosing a hero’s death ; 
or he may betake himself to a hermitage of the aged.” * 


4 . The Yoga 

Emancipation consists in the consciousness of unity 
with the fdmau as first principle of all things. It i.s 
essentially on the one hand an annihilation of all desire, 

1 Ar. i. ’ Par. 2. ® Kaatb. 6 . 

» Par. 4. * Kop^h. 4, J &b. 6. 
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on the other an annihilation of the illusion of a 
manifold universe. The first, as we saw, is the aim of the 
sannydsa; to effect the latter I)}' preparat<uy artificial 
means is the function of the yoga. It is therefore, apart 
from excrescences and exaggerations, a perfectly intelligible 
consequence of the doctrine of the Upanishads. For if 
the highest end is contained in the knowledge of self- 
identity with the 4tman, why should we not attcnijit 
to reach it by purposely dissolving tlie ties that bind 
to the illusory world of phenomena, and by self- 
concentration ? That the external world derives little or 
no advantage from the practices of the Yoga does not 
enter into consideration for a truer ethio/al judgement.^ 
The only real consideration that may be urged against the 
prac.tices of yoga, which have always been highly esteemed 
in India, and are to this day widely spread (precisely as 
they may be urged against the self-imposed acts of 
penance among the Pietists of the West), consists in this, 
that they aim at bringing about in an artificial’way that 
which is only thoroughly genuine when it originates 
naturally and without the a.S8istance of our will. Tout ce 
gut n’est nalurel est imparfait, as Napoleon would have 
said. In other re.spocts the phenomena of yoga arc akin 
not only, as has often been a.sserted, to certain diseased 
conditions that exist also among ourselves (hypnotism, 
catalepsy, etc., upon which we do not enter .since the 
material to liand in the Upanishads does not suggest it), 
but also with the entirely healthy and joyous phenomenon 
of resthetic contemplation. The more than earthly joy 
which we experience at the sight of the beautiful in nature 
or in art depends upon a forgetfulness of one’s own 
individuality, and a union of subject and object, similar 
to that which the yoga endeavours to secure 1)y artificial 
means. These means we propose now to consider. 

1 oup. p. 364. 
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^ In post-Vedic times the pi'actice of yoga was developed 
into a fonnal system with its own text-book (the sutras of 
I'atanjali). Tlie rise of this system, as its first begiimiugs 
in Kath. 3 and 6, Svet. 2 and Maitr. 6 show, belongs to 
the time when the original idealism of the Upauishad 
teaching began already to harden into the realistic 
philosophy of the Sahkhya. On this foundation, which 
was far from being adapted to its original conception, the 
later yoga system was raised. This system therefore lays 
the chief stress on external means (sddhana), and the 
external results thereby' attained ; and regards 

the union with the only real dtman, which was the 
original aim of the yoga, as a separation (kaivahjam) of 
the purusha from the prakriti, dismissing entirely into 
the background that which was properly its chief concern, 
the meditation on the Atman by means of tlie syllable om. 
Only the theism was preserved over from the later 
Upanishads, in contrast to the chosen basis of the Sahkhya; 
and thus external support was secured for the system, 
although no real life could ever be fostered on this un- 
conpnial ground.^ A remarkable testimony to this 
theistic modification of the Sahkhya system in the service 
of the doctrine of the yoga is giVen by the C'lilika Upani- 
shad, which, starting from the twenty-five principles of the 
Sahkhya, ranks the Is'vara with them on purely external 
grounds “ as the twenty-sixth ” (or probably by the inser¬ 
tion of Atman as twenty-seventh),* and recognises its 
difference from the purushas only in the freedom with 
which it drinks from the brejists “ of its foster-mother 
MAyA” 


The children indeed are numberlessj 
That drink there of the world of sense, 
Yet one alone drinks of it aa God, 
Freely following his own will.® 


* mp. p. 238 f. 


« C'(U. 14. 


» C'Ol. 6. 








the se( 2 uel we limit ourselves to the ^ofja, as far as 
we are able to follow it up through the Upanishads, and 
adopt from the post-Vedic system merely as the frame¬ 
work of our picture the “eight members” {anffa}, into 
which the yoga is divided on the practical side, and of 
wliich the five last (with tarJca as a sixth) are already 
enumerated in two passages of the Upanishads, though 
not yet in the regular order.^ The later eight ahf/rts 
are as follows:—(l) yama, discipline (consisting in 
abstinence from doing injury, truthfulness, honesty, 
chastity, poverty); (2) niyrxma, self-restraint (purity, 
contentment, asceticism, study, devotion); ( 3 ) dmnam, 
sitting (in the right place and in the correct bodily 
attitude) ; ^ (4) prdndydnm, regulation of the breath; 
(h) ■pratydhma, suppiession (of the organs of sense); 
(6) dhdrand, concentration (of the attention) ; (7) 
dhydnarn, meditation ; (8) samddhi, absorption (complete 
union with the object of meditation). 

These requirements we see already presented separately 
in the older Upanishads. Thus we have }jratydhdra in 
the direction of Clulnd. 8. 15, “to bring all his oigans to 
rest in the iitiuau,” and j^^dndydma, when Brih. 1. 5. 23 
enjoins as the “sole vow” to inhale and exhale. Here 
find in other passages* the regulated breath take.s the 
place of the sacrifice, and seems thenceforv.'ard to have 
been adopted into the yoga as a symbolic act. The word 
yoga u) a technical sense first occurs, exclusive of Taitt. 

2. 4, in Kath. 2. 12 {adhydtma-yoga), 6. 11, 18, SVet. 

2. I I, 6. 13, Alaitr. 6. 18, etc. The true explanation of it 
as hainCiSsing, arranging” is evident from the expression 
atmanam yunjUn occurring in MahfinAr. 63. 21 and Alaitr. 

6. 3 ; w hile in Alaitr. 6. 25 the yoga seems to have been 
conceived as a “ union ” (between prAna and the syllable 
orn). The Upanishads quoted contain also the earliest 

’ Maitr. 6. 18, Amritab. 6. * yuf. p, 124. 
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lory of tho yoga practice, Kiith, 3, 13, recalling 
Sftukhyan ideas, requires that speech and manas “shall 
be restrained” {yaffchct) in the buddhi, the buddhi in 
the malito which is still distinguished from it, and the 
latter again in the avyaktam. Kdth. 6. 10-11 enjoins a 
fettering {dhdrand) of the organs (senses, manas, buddhi), 
whereby the pnrnsha thus separated from them all maj' be 
drawn forth from the body, as the stalk from the bulrush.' 


SVet. 2. 8-15 discusses already the choice of place,* the 
manner of sitting,* the regulation of tbe breath,* the 
control of the senses and manas in the heart,® and 


mentions the phenomena that accompany and follow 
yoga.® To this is attached the recommendation of the 
syllable om, which occurs as a symbol of Brahman as 
early as Chdnd. 1. 1, Taitt. 1. 8, as a vehicle (a/amfcanct»j) 
of meditation,^ as fuel,* as bow,® or as arrow,'® in order to 
pierce the darkness, and to hit the mark in Brahman. 


The three morae (a, u, m), of whicli the syllable om consists, 
are mentioned first in Pras'na 5, Maitr. 6. 3, while the 
third and a half mora first occurs as the “ moraless ” part 
of the word in Mdnd. 12, as the “ head of the syllable om ” 
in Maitr. 6. 23. To these anticipations are attaclied 
descriptions of the practice of yoga, which are found in 
Alaitr. 6. 18—30 and in the Yoga Upanishada of the 
Atharva-Veda. The most important are,—BrahmavidyS,, 
Kshurika, C'ulikA.; Nadabindu, Brahmabindu, Amritabindu, 
Dhyanabindu, Tejobiudu; Yogasikha, Yogatattva, and 
Hamsa; upon these we base our description, following 
the later order of the eight members {yama, niyama, 
dsanam, 'prdiidydma, pratydhdra, dhdrand, dhydnam, 
samddhi) 


' «• 17 . « 2. 10. » 2. a ♦ 2. 9. 

•2. a 9. *2. 11-13. » KiU.li. 2. 17. 

" S'vet 1. 14, Dhyanab. 20. » Munrl. 2. 2. 4, DhySnab. 19. 

Maitr. 6. 24. 
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(1) Yaiwt, restraint, and (2) niya/nm, self-restraint. 
These two divisions do not yet occur in the enumerations 
of Maitr. 6. 18 and Amritab. 6, possibly because they ar(; 
tacitly assumed to be universal duties (objective and 
subjective). The remfirk of Yogat. 15 might be quoted 
here with many others to prove that the yogiu affords 
protection to all beings, since he knows them to be his 
own self; and admonitions like the following :— 


From fear, from anger, from indolence, 

From excessive wakefulness, excessive sleep, 

From too much food, and from starvation 
The yogin should constantly protect us.’ 

(3) Asanam, sitting. Stress is laid in the first place on 
the choice of the right locality As early as S'vet. 2. 10 
it is prescribed for the practice of yoga :— 


Let the place be pfire, and free also from boulders and sand, 

Free from lire, smoke, and pools of water, 

•Here where nothing distractw the mind or offends the eye, 

In a hollow protected from the wind a man should comt>03e himself. 


Elsew)iere “ a pure region,* a “ level surface of the grournl, 
pleasant and free from faults/’ ^ are required. According 
to Yogat 15 yoga should be practised ‘‘in a lawful place, 
quiet, remote, and free from distractions.” Kshur. 2, 21 
ordains that “a noiseless place” should be chosen, 
regard to the nnide of sitting, the Upanishads are still free 
from the o.xtravagant definitions of the later Yoga, which 
betray external influence. No less than eighty-four 
inodes of sitting are there distinguished. SVet 2. 8 
prescribes only a triple holding erect (of breast, neck and 
head), and symmetry of sitting posture. Amritab. 18 
lays stress upon facing the north (the region of the way 
of the gods), and enjoins only three modes of sitting, 
viz. — the lotus seat (padrndsanani^ i.e. sitting with the 

^ Amritab. 27. * Maitr. 6. 30. ^ Amritab 17. 
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usual method of sitting in 


legs bent underneath, the 
India), the cruciform seat (.wastiJcarn), and the auspicious 
seat (bhadrdsanam) ; the two last differ only slightly 
from the first. Yogas'. 2 directs the choice of the lotus 
posture “or otherwise as seems good to him," Avith 
attention concentrated on the tip of the nose, hands and 
feet closely joined. Amritab. 22 commands the yogin to 
sit firm and motionles.s, “ from every side above and l)elow 
his gaze turned fixedly on himself.Kslmr. 2 lays stress 
only on “ the right mode of sitting.” Kshur. 4 speaks of 
a correct inclination of the breast, hips, face and neck 
towards the heart. A special kind of bodily posture is 
described in the concluding verse of Sanny, 4. Asanam, 
like yama and niyama, is not yet reckoned in the Upani- 
shads as an anya of the yoga, and the latter has therefore 
only six divisions {shadahgo yoga’ ucyate),'- not eight as 
later on. They are enumerated in Maitr. 6. 18, viz.— 
prdndydma, pratydhdra, dhydnam, dJidrand, tarha, 
mmddhi. The same list, but with the transfer of 
frdndydnia to the third place, recurs in Aniritab. 6. 
It is strange that both lists place dhdrand not before, 


but after dhydrmm; this may be due to some other 
conception of these ideas than that which later became 
usual. Both lists name tarka, reflection, in the fifth 
place, and tliis in Amritab. 16 is defined as “meditation, 
which is not contrary to the teaching,” and explained by 
the commentator in one pilace * as control of the dhydnam, 
but elsewhere as the knowledge free from doubt which 
proceeds from the dhydnam. 

(4) Prdndydma, regulation of the breath. This is dis¬ 
tinguish ed into recaka, phi/aka, knmbUaka.^ Iii harmony 


* Ampitab. 6 and A[aitf. 6. 18. 

* On Maitr. 6. 18. 

* They are mentioned al&o iu tbe Yoga extras 2. 50, a fact which Garbo 
contests, since only other names are chosen, aft^r a manner that the shtrai? 
att'ect, as vaKya-abhyantara-dtambha-vritti. 
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'with the chief passage/ (1) recaha is cxspiration, which 
ought to be prolonged ; * (2) 'pilraka is inspiration, 
described in Yogat. 12, effected either through one 
nostril, the other being closed with the finger,* or through 
the mouth pointed like the stalk of a lotus;* (3) 
kumbhaka, retention of the breath in the lungs,* whence 
apparently it pervades all the limbs of the body by means 
of meditation.® Recaha should be accompanied with the 
thought of S'iva, pilraka with that of Vishnu, kumbhaka 
with that of BrahmS,n.^ Frcmdydma effects the destruc¬ 
tion of all sins.® 

(5) Pratydhd/ra, suppression of the organs of sense, is 
mentioned as early a.s Cliaud. 8. 15. As the tortoise 
draws in its limbs,® so are all the senses withdrawn intf» 
the man together with the active manas, for these are 
only emanations of the 5,tman,’® are checked," are shut up 
in the heart,'® and are reduced thereby to tranquillity.'® 
Tlie objects of sense in him are thus brought to rest,'* and 
the senses are restrained as in sleep.'® 

(6) Dhdrand, ciuicentration, affects the manas, which 
as the organ of the will hinders emancipation, unless it 
is checked, locked up in the heart, reduced to ineffective¬ 
ness, and .so deliverance from the manas is attained. 
The manas should therefore be subjected to external 
restraint,'^ curbed in every direction,'® immersed in the 
self,'® until it is entirely dissolved therein.*® The im¬ 
prisonment of the manas in the heart is taught also in 
Kshur. 3; in other respects also this Upariishad derives 
its name from the fact that it teaches a kshurikd 


^ Kslmr. H. * Aniritab. 19. 

* Aniritab. 12, Yogat. 13. 

^ Dhydnab. 11-13. ® Amyitab. 7-8. 

Ainfitab. 5. Kath. 3. 13. 

18 m\h, 6. 10. 1^ Maitr. 6. 10. 

1* BrahinaK 1-6, Maitr. 6. 34. 

1^ Maitr. 6.19 ; a higher kind of dhdrand ia described in what follows, 6. 20, 
18 Yogas. 3. 1* Aniritab. 15. *8 N^ab. 18. 


' Ainrital). 10 f. 

* Amritab. 13, Dhydnab. 11. 
8 Kshur. 4, 6 f. 

® Kshur. 3, Y’'ogat. 12, 

18 S vet 2. 8. 

Maitr. 6. 25. 
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dhdrarm, a coiiceutration of the atteution of the manas 
on the several limbs and veins of the body, whereby they 
are in turn cut off from it by the knife of manas, and thus 
freedom from desire is attained. 

(7) DJiydnam, meditation. Although even svddhydya 
is found among the niyamas,^ yet as a rule the study of 
the Veda is very lightly esteemed by the yogin. He is 
not proud of brfihinanical descent, or of knowledge of 
the Scriptures,* he has in the search for true knowledge 
thoroughly examined the books, and found in them only 
chalf instead of wheat.* Therefore he throws the books 
away, as though they burned him.* The sole wisdom is 
that which teaches how to reduce the manas to impotence 
in the heart, “ the other is learned tra.sh.” * The place 
of knowledge of the Veda is taken by meditation on that 
word, which “ all the Vedas j)roclaim to us,”* thep7’anan«, 
i.e. the sacred syllable om. It is the best suppoid,* the 
btjw off which the soul as the arrow flies to Brahman,® 
the arrow which is shot from the body as how in order to 
pierce the darkness,® the upper fuel which with the body 
as the lower fuel is kindled by the fire of the vision of 
God,*® the net with which the fish of prana is drawn out, 
and sacrificed in the fire of the fttman,** the ship on which 
a man voyages over the ether of the heart,** the chariot 
which bears him to the world of Brahman.*® Its three 
morae a u m are fire, sun and wind,** they are the essence 
of all things.** I fe who meditates on them by one mora 
gains the world of men, l)y two the pitriyhna, by three 
the devayfina.** Besides the three morae the word has a 
fourth “moraless” part,** which forms the crown of the 


* mp, p. 385. 

* Aiuntfib. 1. 
7 Kfith. 2. 17. 

io S'vet. 1. 14. 

Ainvitab, 2, 
i«il*rafi'aa 6. 


* Tejob, 13. 

® Brahraab. 6. 

® Muxid 2- 2. 4, 
Maitr. 6. 2G. 
11 Maitr. 6. 3. 

11 12 . 


* Brail mab. 18. 
s Kdth. 2. 16. 

^ Maitr. 6. 24. 
” Maitr. 6. 28. 
1* Maitr. 6*. 5. 

m' 




^ j:i the yoga 

om/ otul which later on is described as the tliird 
and a half inora.* It is this half mora which leads to 
the supreme goal ;* it is represented by the point (bindu) 
of the anusvara, the point of strength, which bears the 
deepest meaning,^ and sounds in the echo (ndda), the 
toneless m syllabic (asvam mahdra),^ which in one 
passage is described as completely silent, without noise, 
tone, consonant or vowel,® but in another sounds like the 
echo of a tin vessel when struck, or of a bell,’ or like the 
prolonged dripping of oil, or the after tones of the noths 
of a bell,® or again may be produced in ten different 
ways, of which the last is recommended, sounding like a 
peal of thunder.® Compare also on the mention of the 
echo Atharvas'ikhS, 1. With increasing exaggeration 
there are ascribed to the syllable om five morae,'® three 
morae and three echoes,” three morae with a half mora 
unusv&ra and an echo,’® three morae and four half morae,” 
and finally in a different sense twelve component parts.” 
The Upani.shads are never weary of offering interpreta¬ 
tions of the three or three and a half morae in allegoric.al 
style as Agni, Vhyu, the Sun, and Varuna,'* as the three 
worlds, three Vedas, three fires, three gods, three daily 
periods, three measures, or three gunas ; ’® so that medita¬ 
tion on the half mora (the point or the echo) was valued 
far above all these thing.s. 

Essentially it was the unkuowablenes.s of the first 
principle of the universe, the Brahman, thus early 
entering into consciousne.ss, and the impossibility of 


® Dhy&nab. 18. 

Pranou [Jp.» p. 863. 


* Maitr. 6. * Nfidab. 1, Dhyanab. 17, Yogat. 7, etc, 

* Yogat. 7. * Tejob. 1. * Ampitab. 4. 

® Ampitab. 24. ^ Brahmavidyft 13, 

® Hamsa 4. Ampitab. 30. 

Riimott. 2. Rdmott. 6. 

Nadab. 8-11, Kahur. 3, Anipitab. 23, Nri-iiniliott. 2 (cp. Deiissen, Upan 
JK 782 f). 

Nadab. 6-7. 

Brahuiavidjil 4-7, Yogat. 6-7, Atharvaaaraa 5, Atharvas ikhd 1, etc. 
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expressing it by word, conception or illustration {mti, 
neti), which, had compelled the choice of something so 
entirely meaningless as the syllable om; but it was 
precisely on that account especially fitted to be the 
symbol of Brahman. The same consideration however 
led to a further advance beyond even the syllable, first 
to the half mora, and then even beyond this :— 


Higher than the original syllable 
Is the point, the echo higher than this; 
The syllable vanishes with the sound, 
The highest state is silent.^ 


This highest state, which is not expressed by any word 
or combination of words,® cannot be meditated on by 
means of om, but only in absolute silence. By the syllabic 
om a man may only “ enter upon ” the yoga.® It is the 
chariot, which is abandoned where the highway ends 
and the footpath begins.* Om is never more than the 
“Brahman word,” beyond which lies still the Supreme.® 
“Here the word signifies the sound om; ascending by 
this man attains to nothingness in that which is not a 
word,” like the sap of the flowers in the liquid honey.® 
Thus the eighth and highest stage of yoga is reached. 

(8) /SamadAt, absorption. Meditation becomes absorp¬ 
tion when subject and object, the soul and God, are 
so completely blended into one that the consciousne.ss 
of the separate subject altogether disappears, and there 
succeeds that which in Maitr. 6. 20-21 is described 
as nirdtmakatvam (selflessness). The empirical and 
particularising view, with reminiscence of ideas like 
those in Chftnd. 8. 6. 5-6, Taitt. 1. 6, looks upon this 
union as an ascent of the soul that meditates from the 
heart through the vein susJmmnd and the Brahmaran- 


^ Dhyanab. 4. 
* Aiiifitab. 3. 


s Tejob. 7. 

^ Brahmab. 17. 


^ Brahmab. 7. 
® Maitr. G. 22. 
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_ to union with the Brahman who fills the iiniverHe. 

Numerous descriptions of this progress are given, not 
always mutually consistent. The heart is represented a,s 
a lotus flower, a view already prevalent from the time of 
Ch4nd. 8. 1. 1.' “ It hangs down, encompasisod by the 

veins, quite {6) like the calyx of a flower,” a hot fire burns 
in it, and from its midst a tongue of flame ri.ses mounting 
upwardiS.® More detailed descriptions of this lotus flower 
of the heart are found hi Dhyanab. 14-lG, Hmhsa 8 and 
frequently. At the meditation on the a the lotus flower 
becomes bright, opens at the u, rings gently at the m, and 
with the half mora ceases to move.® In the body (in the 
heart) there is a sun, in this a fire, and in this a tongue of 
flame which is the supreme god.^ This last in the meditation 
of the yoga pushes its way through the sun of the heart - 


Then it vvinda upwardR 

Through the gleaming gate of the svshurnnd ; 
Brejiking through the arch of the skull, 

It gazes finally on the Supreme. 


According to Maitr. 6. 38, there is in the heart a sun, 
in the latter a moon, in this a fire, in this again the 
sattvam, and in this the .soul, which forces its way 
through, all the coverings named, bursts through the 
fourfold woven sheaths of Brahman {annarmya, prdna- 
mrxya, manomxxya, vijrmnamaya),^ voyages with the 
boat om over the ether of the heart,® and so finally 
attains to the vision of the Supreme. Compare also the 
description of the ether of the heart, and its penetration 
of it.’^ We should thus have to understand in Brahma- 
vidy4 8-10 also by s'ahkha not as the scholiast does the 
valves of the brain but of the heart. In them, according 
to this pas.sage, the a shines as sun, in the latter the u 


^ svp. p. 287. 

^ Yogas'. 4-7. 

^ Maitr. 6, 22, 27. 


3 Mahiinar. 11. 8-,12. 

* Taitt, 2, Maitr. 6. 28, 38. 


^ Yogat. 9-11. 
® Maitr. 6. 28. 
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^ moon, in this again the m as fire, while above this is 
the half no ora as a tongue of flame. 

With regard also to the ascent of the soul from the 
heart very numerous representations are given. Ac¬ 
cording to Maitr. 7. 11, by meditation on om, the tejas, 
i.e. the individual soul (cp. the second of the verses 
quoted below) bursts forth, ascends on higli like smoke 
rising in a siiigle column, and spreads itself a'oroad like 
one branch after another (unceasingly). Amritab. 26 
represents the prana as ascending by means of the silent 
om “through the gates of the heart and of the wind, 
the gates which lead upward, and the portals of emanci¬ 
pation.” According to Dhyftnab. 22, the half mora like a 
rope draws the mahas upwards from the fountain of the 
lotus of the heart by the path of the veins until between 
the eyebrows it is lost in the Supreme. Brahmavidya 
11-12 des(iribes how by means of om. the sun of the 
heart and the 72000 veins ^ are penetrated, the journey 
upwards is made on the sushumnd (the carotis), and the 
head, is broken, through, and the man continues to exist 
as the giver of health to all beings, pervading the 
universe. The conception of Kshur. 8 f. is similar, 
according to which the pr&na climbs up from the navel 
to the heart on the sushumnd, like the spider on its 
thread (the same illustration as in Maitr. 6. 22), and so 
further still from the heart upwards; whereupon with 
the knife of the power of yoga it cuts through all the 
limbs, divides the 72000 and the 101 veins with the 
exception of the (101st) sushumnd, leaves behind there 
its good and evil states, and ascends upon it to its 
termina,tion in Brahman. Thus the yogin according to 
Maitr. 6. 19 strips off from himself all ideas, all con¬ 
sciousness, the entire psychical framework, which is 
already separated from the external world (the lingam 


» Brih. - 2 . 1.19. 
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nirds'rayam, cp. Silnkhya-K. 41) and “is 
the supreme, indescribable, ineffable Brahman ” : ^— 

Yet the joy, which with the gradual decay 

Of the mind is content with its own witness to itself, 

Is Brahman pure and eternal, 

The true way, the true world,* 

He who “ in this way at all times duly prosecutes the 
yoga ” after three mouths attains to knowledge, after four 
to the vision of the gods, after five to their strength, and 
after six their absolute nature.* After six mouths he 
“ gains a part in the perfect might of yoga.” * By con¬ 
tinued meditation on the morae his body by a process of 
gradual refinement becomes composed in turn of earth, 
water, fire, air and ether, until finally he thinks only in 
and through himself {cintayed dtrnand dtmani).^ 

He knows nothing further of sickness, old ugc, or suflering, 

Who gains a body out of the fire of yoga. 

Activity, health, freedonni from desire, 

A fair coivntexiance, beauty of voice, 

A pleasant odour, fewness of secretions, 

Therein at first the yoga displays its power."* 


The thought of Yoga delivers from all sins,^ though the 
sins were “like mountains rising many miles high'':®— 

He who through thousands of births 
Does not exhaust the guilt of his sins, 

Sees finally by the yoga 

The destruction of the samsara even here.’* 


^ Maitr. 6. 22. 
* Maitr. 6, 28. 
^ Yogat. 1. 


* Maitr. 6. 24. 

* Arnfitab. 30-31. 

* Dhydiiab. 3. 


^ Aiiuitab, 28 f. 
6 S'vet. 2. 12-13 
• Yogas'. 10. 
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XVII. Retrospect of the Upanishahs and 
THEIR Teaching 


1. Introduction 


The Upanishad-s (apart from the later aud les.s 
important books) have Iieen handed dowm to us as 
Vedanta, i.e. as tlie concluding part of the Brahmanas and 
Araiiyakas, wlvich teach aud expound allegorically tlie 
ritual of sacrifice. Thej' are nevertheless radically opposed 
to the entire Vedic sacrificial cult, and the older they are 
the more markedly does this opposition declare itself. 
“ He who worships another deity (than the atman, the 
self) and says ‘ It is one, and I am another,’ is not wise. 
But he is like a house-dog of the gods. Juvst, then, as many 
house dogs are of use to men, so each individual man is 
useful to the gods. If one house-dog only is stolen it is 
disagreeable, how ranch more if many ! Therefore it is not 
pleasing to them that men should know this.” * 

This antagonism of tlie Utraan doctrine to the sacrificial 
cult leads us to anticipate that at the first it would be 
greeted with opposition by the Brahmans. An instance of 
this is preserved to us iu Yiijnavalkhya, who in Bfih 3-4 
meets with jealousy and contradiction at the hands of the 
Brhhnians, but with enthusia.stic assent from King Janaka, 
This antagonism may have been the reason why the 
doctrine of the atman, although originally proceeding from 
Brahmans like Y&.jhavalkliya, received its earliest foster¬ 
ing and development in the more liber;d-minded circles 
of the Kshatriyas; while among the Brahmans it was on 
the contraiy shunned for a longer period as a mystery 
{upanisJixid), and continued therefore to be withheld from 
them. The Br4hman BfllAki does not know that the 
atman is Brahman, and is instructed on the point by king 


1 Bril). 1. 4. 10. 
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Six Brahmans “of great learningfirst 
gain from king As'vapafci the knowledge that they must 
seek the atman vais'\’'anara before all else in themselves/' 
Similarly the Br&hman Narada is instructed by Sanat- 
knmfira the god of war,^ and three Brahmans by king 
Pravilhana/ While the same king Pravaliana en¬ 
lightens the Brahman Uddalaki Arimi on the subject 
of the transmigration of souls with the remark: “ This 

knowledge has never up to the present time been in tbe 
possession of a BrS,hman/' ® 

According to these testimonies, which carry all the 
greater weight because they have reached us through the 
Brtttimans themselves, the Brahmans had received the 
most important elements of the science of the litman first 
from the Ksliatriyas, and then in course of time had 
attached them to their own Vodi(i curriculum, so that the 
Upanishads became what they now are, the Vtddnia, 
The hostility tow'^ards the sacrificial cult w^as then by 
means of allegorical interpretations, in which each school 
struck out its own path,^.concealed rather than laid to rest. 
That the Br&hmans later on asserted a claim to the 
doctrine of the atman as their peculiar heritage seems to 
be asserted by the verse :—Only he w ho knoWwS the Veda 
comprehends the great omniprevsciit S.tman* ^ In any case 
the progress and regular development of the ritman 
clo(‘trine Was in their hands. And the oldest Upanishads 
are regarded as the latest fruits of this activity, 

to which were added in course of time other works pro¬ 
duced in the same spirit, which with more or less right 
bore the names of Upccuishad and Veddntcc, f robably 
only at a considerably later period did they assume a 
written foi’m. It seems a fair inlerence from Kath. 2. 7-9 : 


' Brill, 2. 1 (Kansh. 4). 
^ Ciiand. 1. 8-9. 

® sup. p. 120 f. 


Chand. 6. n-is. ® Chiind. 7. 

* Oband. 5.' 3-dO (Brib. 6. 2); Brih. C. 2. 8. 
^Taitt. Br. 3. 12. 9. 7. 
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writhout a, teacher there is no access here,”—that the 
older Upanishads were at that time not yet committed to 
writing. 

No satisfactory chronology of the Upanishads can be 
framed, since each of the principal Upanishads contains 
earlier and later texts side by side W'ith one another. On 
the whole and generally, however, the classification and 
order here adopted ^ may be expected to correspond also 
to the historical succession. A morij precise confirmation 
of this is to be inferred from the general course of our 
exposition. Of especial weight in our view is the proof 
advanced that Brih. 1-4 (not the iippendix 5-6) together 
with S'atap. Br. 10. 6 is older than all other texts of 
importance, especially older than the Ch4ndogya Upani- 
shad. The last confessedly is dependent not only on 
S'atap. Br. 10,* but also on the Y4jnavalkhya texts,® as is 
proved by the fact that often thoughts of the latter are 
reproduced by the Ghand. Up., and at the same time 
misunderstood.* Thus we shall have to look for the 
earliest form of the doctrine oi' the Upanishads above all 
in the Y4jnavalkhya discourses of the BrihadAranyaka. 

2. Idealism as the Fundamental Conception of the 
Upanishads 

In the conception of unity as it is expressed in the 
words of Rigv. 1. 164. 46 :— ekam sad viprd hahudhd 
vadimti, “ the poets give many names to that which is 
one only,”—the fundamental thought of the whole teach¬ 
ing of the Upanishads lay already hidden in germ. For 
this verse, strictly understood, really asserts that all 
plurality, consequently all {)roximity in space, all succession 
in time, all relation of cause and effect, all interdependence 
of subject and object, rests only upon words (vadanti) or. 


^ 8U2K pp, 23- 26. 

^ Brill. 3-4 compared with 1. 4, 2. 4« 


3 CliHiul. 3. 14, 4. 3, 5. 11-18. 
cp. sup. pp. 205 f ,, 233 f., 105 f 


umsT/ff, 
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said later, is “ a mere matter of words {vdc’dram- 
bhana),'^^ and that only unity is in the full sense real. An 
attempt was made in the first instance to conceive this 
unity in the mythological idea of Prajapati, then in the 
ritualistic idea of Brahman, and finally without allowing 
the latter to drop, and by a mere strengthening of the 
subjective element already contained in it, in the philo¬ 
sophical idea of the fitman. But even the 4tman idea' is 
not at first free from definitions (of the gods, Prajhpati, 
and Brahman) that it has inherited from the mythology. 
Thus for example in S'atap. Br. 10. 6. 3, after the fitman 
has been described as pervading all worlds, and at the 
same time, inconceivably small, dwelling at the centre of a 
man’s being, it is said in conclusion :—“ He is my soul, to 
him on my departure hence, to this soul shall I enter in.” 
Everyone feels the contradiction in these words, and that 
there is no need of entering in after death if the ^tman 
really “is my soul.” The first to recognise this, and to 
grasp the conception of the 4tman in its complete subjec¬ 
tive precision, .who therefore laid the foundation of the 
Upanishad doctrine proper, is the Yfijnavalkhya (himself 
mythical throughout! of the Brihad4ranyaka Upanishad. 

The teaching of Y4jnavalkhya (whatever may lie con¬ 
cealed behind tliis name) is a daring, uncompromising, 
eccentric idealism (comparable to that of Parmenides), 
which is summed up in three propositions :— 

(1) The dtman is the knowing subject within us. 
“ In truth, 0 Gargt, this imperishable one sees but is not 
seen, hears but is not heard, comprehends hut is not com¬ 
prehended, knows but is not known. There is beside him 
none that sees, there is none that hears beside him, there 
is none that comprehends beside him, there is none that 
knows beside him. In truth, in tliis imperishable one is 
space inwoven and interwoven.” * Here the above funda- 
» Chftnd. 6,1. 4. * Brill. 3. 8. U. 
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proposition is clearly expressed. A t the same 
time two further propositions ore inferred from it, which 
other passages abundantly confirm. 

(2) Tfm dlrthan, as the knowing subject, is itself un- 
knotvahle. “ Thou canst not see tlie seer of seeing, thou 
can.st not hear the hearer of hearing,” etc.' “ How could 
lie know him through whom all this is known, how could 
he know the knower ? ” * 

(3) The dtrnan is the sole reality. In it, as the above 
passage declares, space with aU that it contains is inwoven 
and interwoven. “ He who has seen, heard, comprehended 
and known the Atman, by him, this entire universe is 
known.” ® “ The universe is given up to him who knows 
the universe apart from the Atman.” ■* Only “ where there 
is as it were duality does one see another,”® etc. “There 
is however no second outside of him, no other distinct 
from him for him to see ” ; *— 


In the mind should this be perceived, 
Here there is no plurality anywhere; 
From death to death is he led blindly, 
Who Iiere gazes on a plurality.^ 


Tlie.se three thoughts are the kernel of the Upanishad 
teaching, and with it became permanently the innermost 
kernel of the entire religious and philo.sophical belief of 
India. This kernel however was eventually surrounded 
by a husk whicJi, growing ever thicker as time advanced, 
concealed it in many ways, until finally on tlie one 
hand the kernel utterly peri.shed and only the husk re¬ 
mained (the SAiikhya), while on the other (the Vedanta) an 
attempt was made to separate absolutely the two elements 
by distinguishing between a higher e.soteric knowledge 
ijpard vidyd) and a lower exoteric (apard vidyd). This 


* Bvih. 3. 4. 2. » j,,.;),. 4 . 14 . 

‘ Bfit- 2- 4. 14. « Brih. 4. 3. 23. 


•'* Brih..2. 4. 6 . 
r Bfih. 4. 4. 19. 


■* Brill. 2 . 4. 6 . 
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vvbieh depend upon immediate intuition, though they won 
a hearing in the consciousness of his contexnpoi’aries and 
of posterity, yet did rjotfind this consciousness unoccupied, 
but already in the possession of two elements, to -which 
tliey had to accommodate themselves. The first was the 
tiadition bequeathed by the past, the second was the enj- 
pii’ical view of the universe and its orderly constitution 
in space, time and causal relations, which is natural to 
us aU. The entire subsequent development with its 
phenomena often apparently inconsistent is completely 
explained by a gradually increa.sing accommodation to 
these two elements. This we propose to .show briefly in 
the followmg pages for the different parts of the teachino- 
of the Upanishads. 

3. Theology {Doctrine of Brahimm or the Atman). 

The htman i.s the knowing subject witliin us. Tlii,s 
knowing subject is “ the loftiest height of all that can be 
described as Atman ” {sarvasya dtnvxnah pardyanam)} 
to this height, attained in the teaching of YAjuavalkbya, 
Indian thought has climbed, with a gradual intensifying 
of the subjective element, through conceptions of purusha 
{mHn),prdna (life), dtman (self), to which were attached 
Lie more syml>olical representations of the first principle 
of the universe as dkma (space), manas (will), dditya 
(suu), etc. In these conceptions the thought of the times 
preceding the Upanishads, and in part also of these times 
uem.selves, moves. Perhaps, therefore, it may be possible 
m the future to distinguish successfully those portions 
Which belong to a period before the recognition of the 
atman as knowing subject from those which, like all that 
^ce,eeds, have come under the influence of the thought of 
ajnavalkhya. In the older texts the ultimate principle 
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still tlie piirusha-prdna,^ the firdna^ ddiiya* the 
dMsa,—“It is the ^Ms'a from which ail these living 
beings proceed, and into which they again return, the 
ak^'a is older than they all, the &k&s'a is the ultimate 
starting-point.”^ Combinations also occur. Por example, 
when the fitman (still transcendentally conceived) is de¬ 
scribed as the “prdwast/a dtmd,” and as mano-maya, 
yrdim-s artra, bhd-riipa, dkds a-dtman or when it is 
said Brahman is life (prdya), Brahman is joy = 
dnanda), Brahman is extension {kham = dkds‘a)." * 

It is otherwise in the later texts. Now it is no longer 
the jnirusha that is the first principle, but the dtman that 
draws it from the primeval waters ; ^ no longer the dkas a, 
but that which is in it;* no longer the prana, but the 
hhMman, the “unlimited,” reached by prolonged and 
deepening insight into the nature of the prana, i.c. the 
knowing"^subject which comprehends everything in itself, 
nothing outside of itself When no other (outside of 
self) is seen, no other is heard, no other is known, that 
is the infinite; when he sees, hears or knows another, 
that is the finite.”® The revolution is very clearly seen 
when in Ait. 1 it is no longer the p'dria-purusha “ that 
makes its appearance as the ultimate principle, but the 
atimui, and the latter is tlien explained as the conscious¬ 
ness that comprehends all things in itself (jproywa). Still 
more clearly does it appear in Kaush. 3-4, where the 
equation prdna^prajnd” which is only intelligible as 
arisincf from a compromise between series of heterogeneous 
conceptions, is repeatedly emphasised. All these changes 
seem to have been carried out under the influence of the 


1 Ait. Ar. 3. 1 - 3 . Brih. 1 ,1-3, Ohand. 1 . 2-3, 4. 3, Kaush. 2 . 

» Chand. 3. * Chand. 1. 9. 1. 

' S'atap. Br. 10. 6 . 3 (Ohaiid. 3. 11). 

« Chand. 4. 10. 5. ? Ait I. 1. 

® tccsm'ijt ytid ctiilar, Chand. 8. 1 j tc yutl 8. 14. 

’ Chand. 7. 16-24. As formerly in Ait. Ar. 2 . 1-3. Ait. 3. 
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f vf-’ freshness in the discourses 

oi Yfijnavalkhya, that the atmau is the knowing subject 
which, Itself unknowable, is conceived as sustainina' aH 
things m itself. How entirely this thought dominated 
the whole succeeding development of Indian theoloo'v a 
few examples may show. ’ • 

(1) 2'he dtman %s the knowing subject. He is “the spirit 
consisting of knowledge, vijndnamaya, shining within in 
the heart,” ^ the light that enlightens when sun, moon stars 
and fire are extinguished,* the “ light of lights,”»the livht 
“ which is here within in men," and at the same tkmi 
shines on yoiidei- side of heaven in the highest, the highest 
of all worlds, the “supreme light,” into which the soul 
enters in deep sleep, and “issues forth in its own form 
And of this light of consciousness, which first invests all 
with intelligibility,.we are to think when it is said •— 




There no sun shines, nor moon, nor glimmer of stare 
Nor yonder liglitning, earthly fire is quenched; ’ 

AU other light is inferior to him who alone gi’ves light 
The whole umverae shines with hia brighfcnees.® ’ 


This^ light that alone is self-shining is the ‘‘seer’’ 
{vipas cit), who, according to Kath. 2. 18, neither is born 
nor dies.^the “all-beholder” (paridrashtar)/ the “spec¬ 
tator” {sdkshin), m the 4tman is so frequently called in 
the later Upanishads.® 

(2)^ n.e diman as the knowing subject can never become 
object for us, and, is therefore itself unknowable 
Itiou canst not see the seer of seeing,” etc.® Whatever 
conception we may form of it, it is always said -.—neti 
neti, ‘ It IS not so, it is not so.” “ It is that “ before which 


‘ iV’t I 2.2. 9 

6 Ohand. 8. 3. 4, a 12. 3. 

^rin. 4. 2. 4, 4. 4. 22, 4. 5, 15, 3. 9. 26, 2. 3. 6. 
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__and thought recoil, not finding it; ^ ‘ xiot known 

by the wise, kiiowii by the ignorant. 


Not by speech, not by thought, 

Not by flight is he comprehended 5 

“He is,” by this word alone 

And in no other way is he comprehended,® 


Tlio fttman therefore can only be defined negatively. 
He is “ not big and not slender, not short and not long, 
not red and not fluid, not cloudy and not dark, not wind 
and not ether, not adhesive, without taste or smell, with¬ 
out eye or ear, without speech, without understanding, 
without vital force and without breath, without mouth and 
without size, without inner or outer;" invisible, incom¬ 
prehensible, without pedigree, colourless, without eyes or 
ears without hands or feet.” * The threefold definition 
also’as “being thought and bliss” {sac'-cid-miand-a), by 
which a later age characterised the 4tma.n, and to the 
separate elements of which reference is frequently made 
even in the older Upanishads,® is essentially only negative. 
For the “being” of the atman is no being as revealed in 
/'.xperience, and in an empirical sense is rather a not- 
bomg; and similarly the “ thought” is only the negation 
of all objective being, and the “ bliss” the negation of all 
sutfering, as this exists in deep di-eamless sleep. On the 
observation of which last state, as was shown, this de¬ 
scription was originally based. 

(3) The Atman is the sole reahty {satyam, satyasya 
satyam); for it is the metaphysical unity which is 
manifested in all empirical plurality. This_ unity 
however is not to be found elsewliere than in our¬ 
selves, in our consciousness, in which, as with splendi 
elaboration Brih. 3. 8 shows, the whole of apace with afl 
that it contains, with earth atmosphere and heaven, is 


2 Kena 11. ^ Katli. 6 . 12. * Brih. 3. 8 . 8 . 

« sup. pp. 128-146. ^ sup. p. 142 f. 


1 Taitt. 2. 4. 

® Mimd 1. 1. 6. 
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^Iven and interwoven.” Therefore with the know¬ 
ledge of the 4tman (the reference here is not to knowledge 
in an empirical sense) all is known,^ as with the compre¬ 
hension of the instrument all its notes are comprehended. 

He is abandoned by men, gods and all worlds, who knows 
a universe outside of the &tman.® All besides him exists 
only “ as it were ” {iva). There is really no plurality,* 
and no becoming, “ change is a mere matter of words,, a 
simple name.”® The later Upaniahads breathe the same 
spirit; the entire universe should be immersed in God 
{i.e. the fitman);® nature is a mere mdyO, (illusion);’' 
and the striking remark is added that no demonstration 
of the existence of a duality is ever possible, and that 
only the timeless ^tman (the knowing subject) admits of 
proof.® 


4. Cosmology and Psychology 

Pantheism. —Metaphysical knowledge impugns the 
existence of any reality outside of the fttman, i.e. the 
consciousness. The empirical view on the contrary 
teaches that a manifold universe exists external to us. 
From a combination of these antagonistic propositions 
originated the doctrine which in all the Upani.shads 
occupies the largest space, and which may conveniently 
be described as pantheism (though in its origin very 
different from the panthei.sra of Europe),—the universe is 
real, and yet the &tman remains the sole reality, for the 
&tman is the universe. This identity of universe and 
Atman is already taught by Yajfiavalkhya (who is as little 
able as Parmenides to avoid placing himself again 
temporarily at the empirit al standpoint), when he 


‘ Brih. 2 . 4. 6 , Chftnd. 6 . 1. 2 , Mnj?d. 1 . 1 . 3. 

« Brih. 2 , 4. 7-9. ® Bph. 2 . 4. 6 . 

* Bph. 4. 4. 19, Kath. 4. 10-11. » Chand. 6. 1. 4 f., cp. 8. 1. 3. 

* Is'S 1 . f S'vet. 4. 10. “ Nvisimliott. 9. 
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ebrates the &tmaii as the anta'rydmin or when he 
describes how the fitman upholds and maintains sun and 
moon, heaven and earth, the entire universe and its 
frame; ® or when the knowing subject in us is made 
suddenly to expand into the universe around us on 
every side.® The later passages are numerous and do 
not need to be repeated here, which identify the &tman as 
the infinitely small, within ns with the infinitely great 
outside of us; and in this way the identity of the 
two, the fttmau and the universe, is incessantly em¬ 
phasised, as though it were a matter which stood greatly 
in need of empliasis. 

Cosmogony. — None the less the equation fttman = 
universe” remained very obscure. The one 4tmau and 
the manifold universe, often as they were brought 
together, always fell asunder again. A natural step 
therefore was taken, when more and more as time went 
ou instead of this unintelligible identity the familiar 
empirical category of causality made its appearance, by 
'firtue of which the 4tman was represented as the cause 
chronologically antecedent, and the universe as its effect, 
its creation ; and thus a connection with the ancient Vedic 
cosmogony became possible. Such a connection is not yet 
to be traced in Brih. 1. 4, where the cosmological form 
merely serves to explain the dependence of all the 
phenomena of the universe on the 4tmau. .It is pre.sent 
however in all probability in Ch.4nd. 3. 19, 6. 2, Taitt. 2. 
6, Ait. 1. 1, etc. It is characteristic at this point that 
the 4tman, after having evolved the Tiniverse from himself, 
enters himself into it as soul. “ That deity resolved :—• 

‘ Verily into these three deities (heat, water, food) I will 
enter with this living self’ ” ; “ After he had created the 

universe he entered into it ” : ® “ He reflected ;—‘ How 


’ Brih. 3. 7. 

‘ OhSmi 6. 3. 2. 


» Brih. 3. 8. 9. 
• Taitt. 2. 6. 


* Brib. 4, 2. 4. 
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— tills subsist without me ? ’ . , . accordingly he cleft 
here the crown of the head, and entered in through this 
gate. ^ The individual soul maintains even at this stage 
its identity with the 4tman. It is not, like everything 
else, a created work of the fttman; but it is the Utman 
himself, as he enters into the world that he has created. 
A distinction between the supreme and the individual soul 
does not even yet exist. ' 

Thekm.— Theism is a further and chronologically later 
stage of development, which first arises at the point at 
which, the supreme and individual souls appear contrasted 
with one another. This was early anticipated ; * but later 
on the individual soul became more and more definitely 
opposed to the suiireme soul as “ another.”« At the same 
time a theory of predestination was established, as an 
inevitable consequence of theism :— 


Only by him whom he chooses is ho comprehended; 
To him the dtman reveals his nature.^ 


The chief monument of this theism is the Svetas'vatara 
upanisliad. It must be remembered however that here 
all the earlier stages of development, the idealistic, 
pantheistic and cosmogonistic, continue to exist side by 
aide; as indeed generally in the religious sphere the old is 
accustomed to assert its time-honoured right by the side 
of the new, the fruits of which are readily seen in far- 
reaching inner contradictions. 

Atheism and Deism (Shhkhya and Yoga Systems).— 
^ ith the recognition of a real universe external to the 
atman, and the division of the latter into the supreme 
aoul and a mnititiide of individual souls, the preliminary 
con itions of the later Safikhya system were satisfied. 


a \}}\ like Brih. 4. 4. 22, Kauah. 3. 8 (adfin.\ 

"WmKath. 1.8, then S'vet. 4.6-7, 6.'8, etc. 

L4tb. 2. 23 (Mmid. 3. 2. 3). 
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;]iat division necessarily led to the destruction of 


branch, viz.;—the supreme soul, since from the very 
beginning this had in reality derived its vitality from the 
existing fact of individual souls, Wlien powers of creation 
and movement w’ere assigned bo matter itself God became 
superfluous, am.l tliero were left only prakriti and the 
multitude of individual purushas,—the precise assump¬ 
tions of tlie Siiukhya system, which admits probably of 
philosophical explanation in no other way tlinn tliat wo 
have followed. A reconstriuition of theism was .attempted 
in the Yoga system ; which in harmony wdth its later 
origin builds upon the basis of the Shhkhya system, very 
little fitted as that was for the purpose, a yoga practice 
which tlepends upon the teacliing of the Upanishads. 
While then it certainly reintroduces the idea of God, it 
finds it impossible to give to the conception any real 
vitality on such a basis as this. So that this theory 
(practically, if not on the ground of its origin) may be 
fitly placed in a line with the Deism of later philosophy. 

5. Eachatology (Transmigration and Emancipation) 

In propoi'tion as Brahman usurped the place of 
the ancient Vedic gods, and was interpreted in harmony 
with the idea of the atman, the hope also which finds 
expression in the Rigveda of entering in after death to 
the gods was transformed in course of time into a hope 
of attaining “ community of world,” “ community of 
life” with Brahman, or later on with the §,tmari. At 
the same time the idea of the atman also, by virtue of 
the continued influence of that which it had displaced, 
wa.s at first still conceived in a transcendental way, and 
it is said;—“He is my soul (atman); to him, to this 
soul, shall I departing hence enter in.” ‘ If however the 
atman is really my soul, my self, no entering in is 


> S'atap. Br. 10. 6. 3. 2. 
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-fiewssary, but only the knowledge of this fact, in order 
to become partaker of a full and complete deliverance. 
He who has recognised that aham h'almm, aftmi, “ 1 am 
Brahman,” he already is, not will be delivered; he sees 
through the illusion of plurality, knows himself as the 
sole real, as the substance of all that exists, and. is thereby 
exalted above all desire {kdma), for " what can lie desire 
who possesses all ? ” This also Y/ljfiavalkhya is the first 
to teach in the words:—“He who without desire, free 
from desire, his desire laid to rest, is himself his own 
desire, his vital spirits do not journey forth. But he is 
Brahman, and to Braliinan he ascends.’’* 

Deliverance is not effected by the knowledge of the 
Atman, but this knowledge is itself already delivei'anoe. 
He v/ho knows himself as tlie Atman has thereby recog¬ 
nised the world of plurality and the desire occasioned by 
plurality to be an illusion, which can no longer lead him 
astray. His body is no longer his body, his actions no 
longer his actions : whether be still continues to live 

O ' 

and to act or not is, like everything else, a matter of 
indifference.* But the semblance of empirical knowledge 
persists, and it is a consequence of this that deliverance 
appears to l>e first attained in all its completene.S8 after 
the dissolution of the body. And a still mom far-reaching 
influence of the empirical mode of thought combined with 
the traditions of the past caused this internal deliverance 
from the world, the fruit of the emancipating knowledge 
of the Atman, to be represented as an ascent from the 
world to a transcendent distance, in order there for the 
first time to become united with Brahman, with the 
Atman. The theory therefore was formed of the way 
of the gods {devaydna), on which the emancipated were 
led after death through a series of bright stages to 
union with Brahmau, whence “there is no return.”* 

1 Oaudap. 1. 9. 2 gj.in. 4. 4 g, » U-Ct 2. ^ OMnd. 4 . 16. 5 
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What bwcomes however of those who die without 




having known themselves as the <4tman ? The Br&hmanas 
set before them for their ^good or evil deeds a recompense 
of joj or suffering in. the other world. To the evil-doers 
was assigned also “ recurrent death ” {punarmrityu). In 
contrast with the inimoi’tality larnritatva/iny literally the 
“no more being able to die”) of the perfected there 
remained for others the prospect of enduring in the other 
woi'ld together wdth other misfortune a “ renewed necessity 
of death 5 and this, since it has to do with those who 
have ali'eady died, is not to be thought of as experienced 
in the body, but indefinitely as a state of sufferings, 
wliich are in store in the other world as a recompense 
for evil-doing. It is the Qpanishads first—and again 
for the first time by the mouth of Y^juavalkbya—that 
transfer this retribution with its threat of recurrent death 
from an imaginary future into the present, since they 
place before it a renewed earthly existence. This is the 
origin of the theory of the Indian doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion (sa/ihsara,), which does not rest on superstitious ideas 
of the return of the dead in other forms, sxrch as are found 
amongst other peoples and even in India itself, but as the 
texts prove, on , observation of the variety of the character 
and fate of individual men, which were explained as 
I'esulriug from the actions of a previous existence, “ In 
truth a man becomes good by good works, evil by evil.”' 

“ Verily according as he acts, according as he lives, so is 
he born; he who does good is horn good, he who does 
evil is born evil, he becomes righteous by righteous works, 
evil by evil . . . according to the work which he does, so is 
he rewarded.” * 

These words of YAjftavalkhya (the oldest in which a 
doctrine of transmigration is found) substitute a recom¬ 
pense in this world for one in the other, and this takes 
» Bfili. 3. 2. 13. » .BriL. 4. 4. 5 . 
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place by meana of a re-birth on earth, apparently immedi¬ 
ately after death.^ While this theory met with accept¬ 
ance, the ancient Vedic conception of a recompense for all 
alike, good and evil, in the other world held its ground 
by its side; and finally the two were combined in the 
doctrine of a double retribution, the first in the other 
world, lasting ydvat sampdtam “as long as a remnant 
(of works) remains,” ^ after which everything is once again 
recompensed by means of a renewed existence upon earth. 
This recompense of those already recompensed contradicts 
so entirely the whole eone^eption of recompense, that it 
is impossible to understand it otherwise than as a com¬ 
bination of ideas derived from various sources. This is 
the point of view of the “doctrine of the five fires” 
ipamedgnividyd),^ which constructs, on the analogy of 
the way of the gods {devaydna) that leads to Brahman 
without return, a way of the fathers {pitriydna) that 
leads to the moon and then back again to earth; and this 
was subsequently still further modified,^ and has become 
the permanent basis of the whole of the later development. 

The clothing of the doctrine of emancipation in 
empirical forms involved as a consequence the conceiving 
of emancipation, as though it ivcre an event in an empirical 
sense, from the point of view of causality, as an effect 
wdiich might be brought about or accelerated by appro¬ 
priate xnoans. Now emancipation consisted on its e.xternal 
phenomenal side;— 

( 1 ) In the removal of the consciousness of plurality. 

(2) In the removal of all dealre, the necessary con¬ 
sequence and accompaniment of that consciousness. 

To produce these two states artificially was the aim 
of two characteristic manifestations of Indian culture. 


^ cp. the illustration of the caterpillar, Brib. 4, 4. 3. 

* Chand. 6. 10. 6. ® Chand, 5. 3-10 (Brib. 6. 2). 

^ Kaiisb. 1. 
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(1) Of the yoga, which by withdrawing the organs 
from the olijects of sense and. concentrating them on tiie 
inner seif endeavoured to shake itself free from tlie world 
of plurality and to secure nnion with the ktraan. 

(2) Of the sannydm, which by the “casting off 
from oneself” of home, possessions, family and all that 
stimulates desire seeks laboriously to realise that freedom 
from all the ties of earth, in which a deeper conception 
of life in other ages a.ud countries also has recognised the 
supreme task of earthly existence, and will probably con¬ 
tinue to recognise througliout all future time. 
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